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A CHARGE 



OELIVERBD TO THB 



CLERGY OF MIDDLESEX, &c. 



Reverend Brethren, 

As we are here met together for the honour of God, and 
for the service of his Church, it may be proper for me to 
say something of the state of religion, and the contro- 
versies depending. We live in a disputing age, and tTifi- 
delity has been long growing upon us. It began with 
exploding mysteries in general, and from thence proceeded 
to a denial of our Lord's divinity in particular. Low 
notions of the person of Christ are apt to bring in low 
notions of his merit and satisfaction^ and of the use and 
value of the Christian sacraments^ which represent and 
apply them. And whenyai/A in Christ's blood is once 
depreciated or frustrated, it is natural to set up works^, 
not only as the conditional^ but as the efficacious^ or even 
meritorious cause of salvation. The next step is to exalt 
morality in opposition to faith, and mere morality in op- 
position to instituted religion ; which again prepares the 
way for looking upon all revealed religion as needless or 
meUsSf which comes to the same thing with denying its 
truthy because an all-wise God can do nothing in vain. 

* Certe omnes illi qni dUinitatem Christi in dubiam vocant, non possont 
Bon tatis/aetmiem quoque, et jusdficationem per Jidem Bolam negare, seqne 
adeo ad ijpera legis redpere: quod rel Socinianorum excmplo patet tAu 
Franrise. Buddai Ecclet, yfpostoUea, p. 130. 
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4 Th€ Wisdom of the Ancients 

Such 18 the connectioiv or gradation of error, when once 
men desert the rules of reason and sobriety, to follow 
their own wanderings ; such the obvious and easy descent 
from disputing the essentials of revealed religion, to deny- 
ing the whole. So now our main concern is, to defend 
revelation against infidelity; which, one would think, 
should be a very easy matter ; as indeed it is, if reason 
and argument may prevail. But yet much may be done 
on the other side, by a dexterous application to the pas- 
sions and weaknesses of mankind : for corrupt nature is 
a prevalent principle, and will always make a strong party 
in the world ; for which reason, it concerns us, my Re- 
verend Brethren, as watchful guardians of the flock of 
Christ, to be jealous over it, at this time, with a godly 
jealousy, and to use our best endeavours to preserve the 
unwary from the wiles and artifices of such as " lie in wait 
'^ to deceive." Many are the ways and means of defend- 
ing Christianity, well known to this learned body, and as 
successfully made use of, both in preaching and writing. 
I shall content myself with singling out one argument 
from the rest, and one much made use of both by ancients 
and modems. I shall explain it presently, after first tak- 
ing notice of the nature of the debate now on foot be- 
tween Christians and Infidels. It appears to be in sub- 
stance much the same with what the ancient Jews and 
Christians were employed in against the infidels of their 
times. For the present unbelievers are setting up what 
they call natural religion, to rival supernatural; human 
reason in the heart of man, in opposition to divine reason 
laid down in the word of God ; or to say all in short. 
Pagan darkness in opposition to Scripture light. When 
the Pagans of old presumed in like manner upon their 
seeming wisdom and their imaginary attainments, despis- 
ing the only true wisdom from above, in comparison of 
their oum; the good Jews and Christians, in their respect- 
ive times, represented to them, that their boasted wisdom 
was, for the most part, human folly ; and that whatever 
they really knew or taught, deserving any praise, they had 
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borrowed Jrom Divine Revelation. 5 

mostly borrowed it from divine revelation, while they mean- 
ly and ungratefully disowned it; but that it was very 
wrong in them to drink only of the polluted streams, 
instead of coming directly to the fountain-head, and mad- 
ness to prefer the faint reflections of a clOud before the 
open sunshine. This is a famous topic among the ancient 
Apologists, and has been frequently made use of since, as 
I have already hinted. And this is what I incline to en- 
tertain you a while with at present. I the rather choose 
it, because this topic has been disputed in part by some, 
and obscured by others, and seems to want a little clear- 
ing and settling : neither indeed is it to be admitted entire 
and in the gross, without proper qualifyings and distinc- 
tions. I shall first fairly and fully represent it, as it stood 
among the ancient Apologists, and shall next endeavour to 
pass a clear and right judgment upon it, and to take ofr 
nnreasonable exceptions to it. 

I shall begin with the Jewish Apologists, who led the 
way, and who gave the first hints, which the Christians 
coming after laid hold of and improved. 

Aristobulus, an Alexandrian Jew, as is said, and a Peri- 
patetic philosopher, preceptor also to Ptolemy Philometor, 
about 160 years before Christ, affirms directly, that both 
Pythagoras and Plato had copied many things from Mo- 
ses's Law, transferring the same into their own philoso- 
phy**. And to make it appear the more probable, he sug- 
gests that the Hebrew Scriptures, or rather some extracts 
of them, had been translated into Greek before the time 
of Alexander the Great, and even before the rise of the 
Persian monarchy : a fact, which learned men have been 
much divided upon formerly, and do not now commonly 

admit <=. But unless he had good proof of it, it was need- 

• 

^ Aristoboliu apod Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. \l6, 111. ed. Oxoo. Eoseb. 
Pnep. Erang. }\h. ix. cap. 6. lib. xiii. cap. 12. 

< Vid. Hnet. Dem. Eying. Prop. iv. p. 132, 133. Nourrii Apparat ad 
Ba>l. Max. ToL i. p. 389. Fabric. Bibl. Gnec. lib. iit. cap. 12. p. 316. Pro- 
kgom. ad Grab. Septaag. torn. n. c. 1 . prop. 1 . Hodii Text Bibl. p. 570, Ac. 
Jcnkin*! Reasonablenen,^ &c. i^l. i. p. 93. There is little reason to doubt, 
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6 The Wisdom of the Ancients 

less for him to insist upon it, since his main argument did 
not require it ; for Pythagoras and Plato might have bor- 
rowed many things at second or at third hand from the 
Jewish Church, without having a sight of the Jewish 
Scriptures ; and Aristobulus might have learned from the 
testimony of Megasthenes, a Pagan writer, who lived about 
150 years before him, that the Greek philosophers had 
borrowed many of their notions from the Jews^. The 
same Aristobulus elsewhere intimates, that not only Py- 
thagoras and Plato, but Socrates also, and Orpheus, and 
Hesiod, and Homer, and Linus had drank at the same 
fountains, enriching their theology from the holy Scrip- 
tures c; nay, and that Aristotle's philosophy had taken 
several things from the Law of Moses and from the Pro- 
phets', or depended upon them. 

I am aware, that a learned writers of our own has hint- 
ed his suspicion that the writings going under the name 
of Aristobulus were a forgery of the second century: 
and another very considerable author^ seems in a great 
measure to favour the suspicion. But other as learned 
writers > think, that the suspicion is not sufficiently ground- 
ed, or is far from probable : and some have professedly 



but that at loABt part of the Bible was translated into Greek before the time 
. of Alexander the Great Ibid, 

' "A^avra f»k* vt rk n^} f»ru*t tt^fiivm 9ftt^ r»7t tt^;^a/dtg Xiytra* ffa^ 

4^ X»^/» u^» rSff MaXovfiifttf *Uoiaut9. Qetn, jHex. Strom, lib. i. p. 360. Conf. 
Easeb. Ptvp. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 6. p. 410. 

K. B. The same words are qooted by- Cyril of Alexandria^ as Aristobalus*8 
own words, (Cyrill. contr. Jul. lib. iv. p. 134.) probably because Aristobulus 
had quoted them from Megasthenes ; for Gemcns and Eusebius both quote 
tiiem as Megasthenes's, and the very manner of expression shows that they 
are not Aristobulus's own. See Hody ie Bibl. Text. p. 54. 

* Apud Euseb. Prsp^Evangel. lib. xiii. cap. 12. 

* Aristobulus apud Clem. Alex. Strom. ▼. p. 705. 

t Hody de Bibl. Text Original, lib. i. cap. 9. p. 49. ct lib. iv. p. 570. 

^ Prideaux, Connect p. ii. lib. i. p. 38, &c. Conf. Carpzov. Crit Sacr. 
p. 490. 

< Fabric. Bibl. Grec. Kb. iii. cap. 1 1. p. 281. Wolfii Biblioth. Hcbr. vol. i. 
p. 215. 
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undertaken to dear up the objected difficulties, and to as- 
sert the genuineness of the writings ascribed to Aris^obur 
lus^. I make not myself a party or a moderator in thai 
dispute : neither is it necessary that I shouldi since little 
depends upon it as to our present arg^ment. If Aristobu- 
lus's pieces are gpnuine^ then he is the first man of the 
ancient Apologists (whopi we have any remains of) that 
so managed the dispute in favour of revelation against the 
Pagans : if not, Josep^us then leads the way, whoni I 
come next to mention. 

JosephuB, in his two books a^nst Apvon, is very full 
and particular upon the same argument* ^e observes, 
that the famous Pythagoras, the father of the Pagan phi- 
losophy and theology, was well acquainljied M^ith the J/ew«> 
ish institutes, and was a great admirer and fplloM^er of 
tbem^ : which he confirms by the testimony of the Pagan 
biographer Hermippus, who, in his life of Py thagora9, had 
observed that that philosopher had taken several of his 
notions irom the Jews, adopting them for bis oiyn™. 

Josephus himself adds, that it is sud with truths that 
that philosopher A tranrferred many of the Jewish ruhss m- 
to his own philosophy ; thereby confirming what ArisjtQ- 
bulus had said before* A little after, be observes from 
Clearchus, a disciple of Aristotle, how thfit pbilosppber 



^ WUslDt/s Appendix tt> tfM Lilenl AcoomplishmeDt, p. 134, Ae. 141» fte. 

litXit Urtff »XXm ««m {[fiX«rrJir MyrSiv l» rXti^rtv yiytniftiwt, JoMph, contr. 
Jp. lib. i. cap. xzii. p. 453. 

funfi^m tii Uirr*?. Hermqfp, ap. Jottph. ibid. p. 453. Thia Hermippat lived 
about 250 yean before Christ. See Hod. Bibl. Text p. 11. 

r«> \mmrm p»m w f%u^ ftX^^im»» Ibid. p. 453. 

He iwimhffe to aUnde^ vhat bad been aaid by Aristobulos, nv^ayifmg 
wtXXit niSr«af ipitf fHrtfiynmf tlf vkf Ui/tm> )«>/Mir«frcf Uy. ArittobtU. ap, Qem^ 
Alex. Stnm, i. p. 111. Thi» I note as a probable argiiment to prove that 
Aristobulaa'a pieces were ten extant; only ^qephiis would not name him, 
becsaoae the testimony of one o£ bi3 o^n side .^ro^ld lu^t i^/^ed little u^ith 
the adrersary. 
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8 The Wisdom of the Ancients 

in his travels had struck up an acquaintance with a Jew^ 
cf extraordinary worth, and had learned much frpm him«. 
Which again confirms what Aristobulus reports of Aristo- 
tle's philosophy, that it derived several things- from the 
Law and Prophets f. 

From Josephus the Jew, I may now proceed to Chris- 
tian Fathers and Apolo^sts. Justin Martyr, in his first 
Apology, expresses himself thus. ** Moses is older than 
** any of the Greek writers : and as to what the philoso- 
" phers and poets have said, either of the immortality of 
^ th&.souly or of punishments after death, or of contem- 
" plation of heavenly things, or the like doctrines, they 
** took their hints from the Prophets, whom they con- 
'^ suited and built upon ; and by this meana some seeds 
" of truth seem to have been scattered amongst all i 
*^ though at the same time it is evident, from their noto- 
^^ rious disagreeing amongst themselves, that they under- 
** stood not those things to any degree of exactness*^.** 

The same Justin, in his Parsenesis, dwells upon the ar- 
gument more at large; observing that Orpheus, and Ho- 
mer, and Solon, and Pythagoras, and Plato had all been 
in Egypt, and had there learned to improve their theology 
by the help of Moses's writings* He first asserts it in the 
general'^ and then goes on to speak more distinctly to 
every particular^: and when he comes in the close, to 
assign his reason for insisting so much upon this topic, he 
teUs his readers, that it was to convince the Greeks, that 
there was no learning true religion from them, who had 



• Joa^h. ooDtr. Apion. lib. i. cap. 22. p. 454, 455. Clem. AIez» Strom, i. 
p. 358. Enseb. Firaep. Evaog. lib. is. cap. 5, 6. 

p See aboye, p. 6. 

AXfMui hxutXnu. Uiyx^frtu A fth miift$£t ftn^mmtf •rttf Imprm mbrti Imur^t 
\%ymttf, Juti, Mori. Apol i. cap. 57. p. 86. edit Ozon. p. 67. Cant 
' Just ad GrsDC. oobort. cap. xr. p. 76. edit, Ozon. 

* Just iUd. cap. zv. zri.— xzxt. 
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nothing considerable of their own to boast of; and as to 
what they had borrowed from M oses^ and the Prophets, 
thejr had so disguised and disfigured it, that they had 
almost spoiled it^ I speak his sense, though not his very 
• words. 

Next to Justin, follows his scholar Tatian, who ex- 
presses the same thought more distinctly, and is the best 
comment upon him. He observes^^ that it were much 
more advisable for the Pagans to take Moses himself for 
their guide, than to follow the Greek philosophers so 
much younger, and who had drawn their best things from 
him, and not in the best manner, not like skilful men : for 
that many of their sophists, led by vain curiosity, had 
come to Moses and other Jewish sages for instruction, but 
had laboured to adulterate it when they had done; either 
to make a show of saying something of their own, or else 
to cover up what they did not well understand, under a 
mist of words, sophisticating the truth with devised fables. 
To proceed. 

Theophilus Bishop of Antioch, about the year of our 
Lord 1 80, takes notice that the Pagan poets and philoso- 
phers coming after the sacred Prophets had stolen the 
doctrine of eternal punishments from them, in order to give 
the more strength and weight to th^ own writings >. In 
another place, he intimates, that they had derived the no- 

AA«Sii 3t«rSCtMiv •b \mm^U wm^ rtinn fiutf^mt rSh fuiiX h §$$ vv* rfv Jf^MStf 

Mmtim mJ 9m XMWtif vr^^^nrSf iy rtltf lavrm ryyy^t^nLfutrtv mmyytXttirmf, 
Juti, Partm, eap. zzxr. p. 118. 
« Kai x^ r^'iTfwfitUfn nark vh 4Xj»I«v in^nvM^ Hmf rtSit ^«rj riig 9^iyih 

rvfurvoM tux€^fti90t rtfttfyiff rk 2r« wt^i riw »mri M«w^, »mi tmf iftJvt mirf 
ftX s0$ f§ ^mn tynt^rnVf i »mi ira^mxu^rruf l«Y/^Siir«y. v^Sriif ftkf, 7mi t) Ai- 
>y» Urn f§fuZ§ivrm' hvvt^ Ik, Xwtfg rk 3r« ^ ^mU^m^ lik rnit iimrXd0v»y 

Han, ad Ortee, cap. Izi. 135. edit. Oxon. 

ftkinftt tmXt^at U tS* AyUtf y^mfSvy i/f rk liyfamra avrSf kf^tgrm ytDtiBit' 
Mu. necph, ad Antoi, I. i. c. 19. p. 62. edit. Hamb. 
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tion of the unity of God and of a future judgment from 
the same fountain y. The like he says afterwards in respect 
of the doctrine of the general cofiflagration, that the Hea^ 
then poets stole the notion from the Law and the Pro- 
phets 2. 

But of all the ancient Fathers and Apologists, there is 
none more copious upon this argument than Clemens of 
Alexandria. It is very frequent with him to call the Pa- 
gan philosophers and poets, thieves or plagiaries, for their 
stealing so plentifully from the Jewish Church, to adorn 
their own writings ; at the same time not acknowledging 
the obligation K He presses the charge home upon par- 
ticular men by name, or bodies of men : upon Pythago- 
ras ^ chiefly and Plato S as the two priticipal men : but 
upon Numa ^ also, and Thales S and Socrates f, and Clean** 
thes s, and Antisthenes ^ ; upon Xenophon >, and Aristo- 
tle ^, and the whole sect of the Stoics K He makes the 
like charge upon the heathen poets in general ^ ; and 
particularly upon Orpheus «, Linus <>, Musaeus P, Homer<i, 
Hesiod ', and Pindar «• His proofs of the facts are not all 
of the same kind, nor of the same weights What be 
urges from external confessions . or testimonies, of Pagans 
themselves, as from Megasthenes % Clearchus u, Numeni- 
us ^, and Plato himself 7, must be owned to be solid and 



$wvt M*t fim^vftn mtfrug «•• zmi «'5r<v «id^Mr«# m^ n BUS fum^x^ *^ *€*" 
ftmt^ »« rSf XMwm9 »ff l^mfmt. Theoph. 1. ii. c. 11. p. 114. ConC 262. 

w^pirSf. Theoph. 1. ii. c. 55. p. 260. 
» Oem. Alex. p. 369, 377, 378, 429, 650^ 663, 699, 700, 733, 737. ed. Ox. 
^ Clem. p. 60, V^by 358, 477, 662, 663. 
« Ibid. p. 60, 176, 223, 224, 355, 358, 419, 662, 701, &c 710. 
^ Ibid. p. 358, 359. • Ibid. 704. f Ibid. p. 701. 

f Ibid. p. 60, 715. ^ Ibid. p. 60. < Ibid. p. 60. 

^ Ibid. p. 358, 705. > Ibid. p. 699, 708, - Ibid. p. 658. 

« Ibid. p. 659, 692. • Ibid. p. 659. P Ibid. p. ,659. 

9 Ibid. p. 659, 707, 709. ' Ibid. p. 659, 708. - Ibid. p. ^95. 

t Ibid. p. 360. • Ibid. p. 358. > Ibid. p..411. 

y Ibid. p. 355, 358, 697. 
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convincing, so far as it reaches. As to the artificial argu- 
ments or presumptions drawn from the similitude of 
thoughts or expressions^ taking in the superior antiquity 
of Moses, and the certainty of the fact that many both 
poets and philosophers had been in Egypt, where they 
might have learned something at first or seconcf hand 
from the Jews : these and the like considerations have 
their weight and credibility^ but may sometimes easily 
be extended too far. 

The particular doctrines, notions, or principles, which 
Clemens supposes to have been thu9 borrowed by the 
Pagans from the Jews, or from sacred Writ, are such as 
I shall just briefly mention : first, the main substance or 
best part of their ethics or morality^; next, their most 
considerable laws % either in Minos's, or Lycurgus's, or 
Zaleucus's, or Solon's^; mercy towards brute beasts^; 
then the Unity of God ^ j the Trinity also S and the sacred- 
ness of the seventh day ^ ; the omnipresence or overruling 
power of the Deity s ; the doctrine also of the resurrec* 
tion^f and of future judgment^ and q( the everlasting 
punishments in hell\ with the blessTedness of heaven^ i 
add to these the notion of good and evil angels "^, and of 
the creation of the world S ^nd of the general confkLgra" 
tion^. Some obscure knowledge of all these doctrines^ 
Clemens supposes to have beenconveyed by Scripture, or 
hearsay, or tradition, from the Hebrews to the Gentile 
world ; but that the Pagans had much depraved or dis- 
guised the doctrines so received. 

Tertulltan, of the same century, prosecutes the same ar- 
gument in few, but in strong words. He tells the Pagans, 
that they borrowed their laws, such as were of most 
value, froBOi the older laws of Moses p. In another place 

* acm. Alex. p. 469. • Ibid- p. 422. i> See p. 422, compwe p. 35$. 

« Ibid. p. 497. ^ Ibid. p. 714, &c. • Ibid. p. 711. 

' Ibid. p. 71-3. t Ibid. p. 723, 724. »» Ibid. p. 71 1. 

« Ibid, p. 75!2. k Ibid. p. 700, 701 . » Ibid. p. 722. 

- Ibid. p. 1 01. n Ibid. p. 701. • Ibid. p. 71 1 , 712. 

9 Dum Urn len sciatis ipsas quoque leges vestnif , quae videntur ad inao- 
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he asks, which of their poets and which of their sophists 
had not drank at the fountain of the Prophets <i ? And he 
further says, that from thence it was that the philosophers 
had quenched their learned thirst : but he intimates with- 
al, that they had corrupted and mangled what they had so 
taken, and had endeavoured to wrest and warp it to their 
own hypotheses ', not sufficiently considering that a Di- 
vine writing is privileged from ill usage, and ought not 
be so profaned. 

Minutius Felix expresses the same thought, observing, 
that the philosophers had taken several things from sa- 
cred Writ, but had adulterated what* they took, and de- 
livered it but by halves ». 

Origen discovers the same sentiments, in more places 
than one of his treatise against Celsus. He refers to 
Hermippus, which Josephus had before done, as a vouch- 
er, that Pythagoras had borrowed his philosophy in part 
from the Jews ^ In another place he intimates that Plato 
probably might have learned some things from the Jews 
in Egypt, which he afterwards disguised for fear of giving 
offence to the Greeks v. He elsewhere speaks more posi- 
tively of Plato's borrowing some of his expressions of 
notions^ either directly from Scripture^ or at second hand 

centiam pergere, de divina kgpe at antiqniore, fonnam mutoatas: diximus 
jam de Mosis «tate. TertuU, ApoU c. xIf. p. 372. edit. Haverc 

■4 Quia poetanim, quis sophistarara, qui Don de prophetanun fonte potare- 
rit? Inde igitur et pfailoaophi sitini ingenii surrigaveruDt. TertuU, jfpoL c 
zlTii. p. 396. Conf. ad Nation. L ii, c. 2. 

' Si qnid in Sanctis offendenmt digestis, ezinde regestam pro inatiluto 
eoriositatis ad propria rerteront, neque satis credentes divma esse quo minua 
interpolarent, neque, &c. Ibid, p. 396. 

• AnimadTertis philosophos eadem disputare quae nos dicimos : non quod 
nos simus eomm restagia subseaiti, sed qnod Uli de dMnis |Kradicationiln» 
prophetarum, umbram interpoUts veritatis imitati soot. Sic etiam oondi- 
tionem renascendi ^sapientium dariores, P^agoraa, et pnecipnus Plato^ 
corraptaet dimidiata fide tradideronty &c. Minue, F. c. zxxiii. p. 189, 190. 
edit Cant 

<rjf» \uurw ftk9^9^Uf iv'i *UvUmt iiV*'EXXirMr iy«yu9, Origen, cantr, Cels, 1. L 
p. 13. 
« Origen. cont Cek. lib. iv. p. 190. 
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from his converse with the Hebrews »• And he takes 
notice also of Numenius (a Pythagorean of the second 
century) his speaking respectfully of the Jews y, and of 
his borrowing several things from Moses and the Pro- 
phets *. 

Our next author is Lactantius, who, though he agrees 
with the other Fathers and Apologists in the main thing, 
that the Pagans did borrow from the Hebrews several of 
their best notions, yet he seems to differ from them in 
some considerable circumstances. For his opinion appears 
to be, that they did not receive those doctrines at first 
hand, by reading the Scriptures themselves^ neither yet at 
the second hand, by conversing with the Hebrews, but 
by a more remote and obscure channel of conveyance, by 
uncertain hearsay, or blind and very corrupt tradition »; 
so that the Pagan philosophers did not themselves deprave 
what they had so taken, but they received it depraved, 
and could not make it better than they found it. This 
appears to be Lactantius^s real sense of the matter. Ac- 
cordingly he denies that ever Pythagoras or Plato resorted 
directly to the Jews, or (as his argument seems to imply) 
that they conversed at all with them ^. 



« Origen. cont. Cete. 1. vi. p. 288. conf. lib. yii. p. 351, 352. 

7 Origen. ibid. 1. i. p. 13. • Origen. ibid. p. 198. 

• Nullas cnim literas veritatifl atdgerant; sed qu» prophetaram yatidnio 
tradita in aacrario Dei continebantur, ea de /abulis et obscurft opmione col- 
lecta, et depravata (ut Veritas a yulgo solet variis sermouibus dissipata cor- 
mmpi, nallo non addente aliqnid ad id quod audierant) carminibus snis com- 
prebendenint Lactant. InsiU. 1. ii. c. 10. p. 95. edit. Cant 

Quia mysterinm dirini sacramenti nesciebant, et ad eos mentio resur- 
reciionis futune obscurontm ore pervenerat, earn rcro temere ac levitcr 
an^tam, in modiun commentilase fabnls prodiderunt Et tamen iidem testati 
rant, non auctorem se certum sequi ; ut Maro qui ait : Sit mihi fas audita 
h^L Quamvis igitur vcritaCis arcana, in parte, cormperint, tamen ipsa res 
eo Terior iuTenitur, quod nim prophetis in parte consentinnt; qnod nobis ad 
probationem rei satis est. Id. 1. yii. c. 22. p. 397. 

^ Unde equidem soleo mirari, qu^d cnm Pytliagoras, et postea Plato, amore 
indagandsBTeritatis accensi ad iEgy^tlos, et Magos, et Persas usque pcne- 
trasaent, — ad Judseos tamen non accesserint, peocs quos tunc solos [religioj 
crat, et quo facilius ire potuissent. Sed ayersos esse arbitror Diyina proyl- 
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$otn6 have gladly laid hold on this passage of Lactan- 
tius, disliking the hypothesis of the other Fathers, and 
looking upon this single opinion of Lactantius, as weighty 
m itself, and sufficient to counterbalance all the rest^. 
Others, on the contrary, think that Lactantius has be- 
trayed great ignoratice ^ in what he has said, and that his 
sitigle opinion is of snoall wjsight against many more va- ' 
luable writers. Some have endeavoured to excuse him in 
this affair, and to reconcile him with the other Fathers, 
by saying, that he might mean only that Pythagoras and 
Plato did not go into Judaea, however they might have 
conversed with Jews in Egypt of elsewhere «. But Lac- 
tantius probably meant, that they never conversed with 
the Jews at all ; and his argument seems to require that 
he should mean so. In short then, we must either give 
up Lactantius, as to those particular facts relating to Py- 
thagoras and Plato, or else set aside a number of other 
more considerable authorities. But as to his main notion, 
that the Pagans, many of them, borrowed their best prin- 
ciples from revelation remotely, and by obscure tradition^ 
rather than by reading of sacred Writ, or conversing di- 
rectly with Jews ; there appears to be both sense and 
trurii in it ; of which I shall say more when I come to 
pass a judgment upon the general argument. 

I may next mention the learned Eusebius, who, in his 

dentia, quia nondum fas erat alieni^nis hominibus religioDcm Dei veri, jus- 
tdtiamque cognosoere. Lactant. lib. iv, cap. 2. p. 176. 

« See Marsham Can. Cbron. sect xix. p. 152. Franeq. edit. Clerici Epist. 
Crit. vii. p. 228. Hodii Text Bibl. lib. iv. p. 571. 

^ Nee enim satia di<Ucerat Lactantius sive Pytlmgorse, sive Platonis res, 
cum eos minime Judsos accesfdase scripsit. Id quod ex sequentibus fiet mani- 
festum. Selden. de Jur» N, et Gent. lib. i. cap. 2. p. 14. 

Splendide ergo halucinatur Lactantius, cum mirari se ait, &c. Conceptis 
enim verbis tradit Porpbyrius, in vita Pythagorae, >£gyptios, Arabes, Chal- 
dsos et Ebneos ipsum adiisse^ &c. Huet. Dem* lHvang. Prop. iv. p. 45. 

Splendide enim, quum id scriberet, erravisse Lactantium, non modo ea 
quo produximus testimonia arguunt, stfl et res ipsa loquitur, ^c. ff^Usii 
JEgypHaca, lib. iii. cap. 13. p. 276. • 

* See Baltus, Defense des SS. Peres accuses de Platouisme, I. tv. p. 612, 
Nourrii Jpparai. ad Bibl. Max. vol. i. p. 386, 387. 
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celebrated treatise of Evangelical Preparation^ takes in al* 
most every thing that others had said before him, relating 
to our present topic. His tenth book in particular is very 
diffuse and copious^ in showing that Plato ahd other phi- 
losophers had borrowed much the greatest tfnd best part 
of their theology and ethics frotn the holy Scriptures. 
His eleventh book is taken up in specifying the particu- 
lars wherein Plato's doctrine agrees with sacred Writ ; 
and bis twelfth and thirteenth books carry on the com- 
parison. 

I pass over Athanasius and Philastrius^ whom I shall 
have occasion again to mention: I omit Ambrose ^ also^ 
and Austins, and Cyril ^, who have some thifigs to our 
purpose, that I may come the sooner to Theodoret, wh^ 
has treated this argument as closely, as learnedly, and as 
judiciously as any of the ancients, in his Therapeuticks. 
He observes, that the most celebrated Pagan sages^ Phe- 
recydes, Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, and Plato, had all 
travelled, in their times, into Egypt, and had there been 
instructed about the true God and true religion 5 not by 
the Egyptians only at second hand, but at first hand also 
by the Hebrews themselves. And for proof thereof, he 
appeals to the testimonies or confessions of Pagans, such 
as Plutarch, Porphyry, and Numenius K He makes men- 
don also of Pythagoras's having been circmncised^ during 
his stay in Egypt, a rite which the Egyptians (he says) 
must have taken from the Hebrews. As to Plato in par- 
ticular, Theodoret frequently takes notice, how much that 
philosopher had improved his own sentiments and enrich- 
ed his works by what he had learned of the Jews ^ And 
he sometimes hints the like of Anaxagoras dso, and So- 



' Ambros. Serm. ii. in Psalm. 118. Epist 1. 1. Ep. 6. 
i Anstiii. de Doctr. Ghnatian. lib. ii. cap. 43. Retract lib. ii. cap. 4. De 
Cirit Dei, fib. viii. cap. II. 

^ Cyrill. Alezaiid..contr. Jul. Hb. i. p. 2d--34. Lib. ii. p. 47. edit Lips. 

* Theodoret. Tberapent Serm. i. p. 466, 467. edit Paris. 

^ Tbeodor. ibid. p. 467. Conf. Clem. Alex. Strom, i. c. 15. p. 354. 

^ Theod. ibicl. p. 489, 490, 495, 498, 505, 506, 567. 
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crate8j.andOrpheuB<". He takes notice farther, that the 
philosophers which lived after Christ, namely, Plutarch^ 
Numenius, Plotinus, Amelias, and Atticus, had not only 
been instructed by the Old Testament^ (as Plato before 
them had been,) but by the New Testament also, improv- 
ing their philosophy with what they had stolen from 
both °. So much for Theodoret, 

I need not descend lower, to writers of the sixth, se- 
venth, or later centuries. Enough has been produced from 
the earliest Apologists, (Jews and Christians,) to give us a 
just idea of the argument, and of what they intended by 
it. It is now proper I should come to perform what I 
have promised; namely, to examine strictly what real 
truth or force there is in it. 

This inquiry is the more necessary, because there may 
be an extreme either way, either by extending the argu- 
ment too far, laying more stress upon it than it can 
justly bear ; or not allowing enough to it, but throwing a 
kind of slight and contempt upon it. Two very consi- 
<lerable writers. Sir John Marsham s and Dr. Spencer P, 
f^^pear to have slighted it too much. They have not only 
called in question the prevailing opinion of the ancient 
Apologbts, but they have run directly counter to it ; pre- 
tending that the Pagans did not borrow frokn the Jews, 
but that the Jews rather copied after the Egyptians or 
other Pagans, in such instances as both agree in : a strange 
way of turning the tables, confounding history, and in- 
verting the real order of things. But their pleas and pre- 
tences have been distinctly and solidly confuted by the 
learned Witsius ^, The celebrated Le Clerc ^ has in a 
great measure fallen in with the two gentlemen before 

" Theodoret Therapeut. Serm. i. p. 490, 491, 492, 495. 
" Theodoret ibid, p, 499, 500, 505, 573, &c. 
« Marsham. Can. Chron. sect. ix. p. 152. 
p Spenoer dc Leg. Hebr. p. 285, 650. edit Cant 1727. 
<i Witoii iEgyptiaca, p. 277, &c. Conf. CarpzoT. Tutrod. ad Libr. Bibl. 
par. i. p. 45, 105, &c. 483. 
» Clcrici Epist. Crit. vii. p. 216, &c. 
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mentioned^ having a favourite hypothesis of his omi to 
serve, as they also had theirs. But a learned Frenchman > 
took the pains to examine his reasonings^ and to unravel 
his fallacies. The most specious and plausible pretence^ 
which those three learned modems have gone upon^ is, 
that the Jews were a small and a contemptible people ^, 
and that therefore it is much more likely that they should 
take rules from the other great and flourishing states, than 
the contrary. But it is not a fdr account of the Jews, to 
call them a contemptible people, from the testimony only 
of a few prejudiced writers, their bitterest adversaries, and 
too much given to romancing ; such as Tacitus, for in<* 
stance, whom TertuUian wittily styles tnendaciorum loqua^ 
cissimus ^, and justly too, so far as concerns our present 
argument. Josephus has well vindicated his nation (in 
lus two books against Apion and elsewhere*) from such 
unworthy reproaches, and has abundantly shown how 
much the Jews were respected and honoured, even in the 
decline of their state, among the heathen countries of 
greatest figure and 'fame : and Scripture itself bears testi- 
mony to the times going before. Cert^nly God's design 
was, that that nation should be honoured above all na- 
tions in the sight of the heathen, for the excellency of 
their laws, and the dignity of their constitution. So 
thought Moses, when he said, '^ Behold, I have taught 

" you statutes and judgments ; keep therefore and do 

" them ; for this is your wisdom and your understanding 
*^ in the sight of the nations, which shall hear all these 
" statutes, and say. Surely this great nation is a wise and 
** understanding people 7/' If this be truth and fact, (and 
no one can question it that believes the holy Scriptures,) 
then undoubtedly the nations all around Judsea might be 
ambitious to learn from those, whose wisdom they should 



\ Defense des SS. Peres, &e. I. vr, 608, &c. 
* See Spenoer, 285, 286, 650. 
" Tertallian. Apol. cap. xvi. p. 157. 
"^ Jofleph. Antiq. Jud. lib. xli. cap. 3, 4. 
r Deut IT. 5, 6. 

VOL. VIII. C 
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do* much admire : and it might be strongly argued front 
this single text, that the thing would be so of course^r 
However, this and the other considerations before men- 
tioned may at least be sufficient to take off the first and 
principal objection against the thing in general. There 
are other slighter objections, not so much afiecting the. 
main cause, as the management of it, or the excesses 
some have run into, which may all be avoided by proper 
cautions and distinctions, and a just stating of the case,, 
which is what I am now coming to. 

It may be admitted, that both ancients and modems^ 
have sometimes extended the comparison between Scrip- 
ture and Pa^n philosophy too far, have imagined several 
parallelisms^ where there really were none ; as there is a 
great deal of room for fancy in such cases, and it is very 
easy to exceed. 

It may be allowed also, that some moderns especially, 
otherwise great and learned men, have often strained a 
point too £eif, in endeavouring to deduce all the heathen, 
mythology from Scripture history. Huetius, for instance, 
to name no more, has undoubtedly exceeded in that way, 
and has been justly censured for it by the more judi- 
cious '. 

It may further be admitted, that such as have treated 
this argument (whether ancients or moderns) have not 
always been careful to distinguish the several channels by • 
which revealed light was conveyed to the Gentile world ; 
or have not been content to rest in generala, when they 
might most safely and prudendy have done it.^ That sti- 
pematUT(d notices and revealed light were communicated, 
more or less, to the bulk of mankmd, in every age, is most 
certain and uncontestable : but whether directly by Scrips 
ture, or by other more oblique or more remote means, may 
often admit of a dispute. The Pagans might be instructed 
in divine things, either by reading the Scriptures, or by 
conversing with Jews, or by conversing with other nations 

■ See Fabricins, Biblioth. Antiqnar. p. 29. Baddnus, Analecta, p. 12, 13^ 
57,71. 
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that bad been acquainted with Jews, or by means of 
public edicts of several great princes that had favoured 
the Jews ; or lastly, by tradition handed down to them 
from Abraham, or from Nokh, or from the first parents 
of mankind. Now since revealed light, more or less, 
might break out upon the Pagan world all these several 
ways; it is not necessary, in every case, to determine 
which way it came ; much less can it be necessary to 
believe that every Pagan philosopher or poet had seen the 
holy Scripture, only because he had hit. upon some things 
consonant to Scripture, and such as probably were not 
owing to mere natural light. 

But to be a little more particular, give me leave to say 
something distinctly of the several channels of conveyance 
before mentioned. 

I. The first of them is undoubtedly the best and surest, 
vix. the reading of the Scriptures. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve, that such philosophers as lived after Christianity 
became generally known, did improve their philosophy, 
both reli^ous and moral, from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or at least from what they had, some way or other, 
learned of Jews or Christians. Many of the junior Plato- 
nists, as Numenius, Apuleius, Maximus Tyrius, Plotinus, 
Amelius, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Hierocles, and Proclus, 
thus refined and improved their theology from Christian 
principles, in order to combat Christianity the more suc- 
cessfully, turning against her her own artillery ». We may 
observe also, (as has been often observed,) that the Pagan 
morality was much improved after Christianity appeared ; 
as may be seen by the writings of Seneca, Epictetus, Plu- 
tarch, and Marcus Antoninus : which may be justly attri- 
buted either to their having had a sight of the holy Scrip- 
tures^ or to their having learned something of the princi- 
ples and manners of Christians, by conversation with them, 
or from common fame. There is a remarkable letter of 



• See Baltns, Defense des SS. Peres, I. ir. c. 6. p. 475, &c. Gale's Court 
of ibe Gentiles, part ii. b. 3. c. 4i 

c a 
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Julian'si which may give us a just idea of this matter, and 
of the emulation raised among the Pagans, by the excel- 
lency of the Christian morals ^. 

IL To go a step farther backwards, it is reasonable to 
think, that from the time that the Hebrew Scriptures had 
been translated into Greek, either in whoU or in porf, (277 
years, at least, before Christ,) I say, from that time it 1% 
reasonable to think, that the Pagans improved their tbeo-- 
logy and morality, more or less, by them ^. It has indeed 
been suggested by a learned writer, that even the Greek 
version of the Seventy was altogether unknown to the 
learned Pagans for many years after, or entirely neglected 
by them K But bis reasonings on that head are short of 
proof, and have been, in a great measure, confuted « ; so 
that I need not say more of them, 

IIL I am next to observe, that though it were sup- 
posed that the Pagans never read the Scriptures, yet they 
might become acquainted, in some degree, with the 
Jewish doctrines, by conversing with Jews dispersed into 
distant quarters. And if Pythagoras, or Plato, or Arbtotle, 
or others, learned something of the Jewish theology or • 
morality this way, it comes to the same thing in the main ; 
for then they owed such knowledge, in the last resort, to 
Divine revelation. 

IV. But supposing that those or other Pagans bad 
neither read the Jewish Scriptures, nor conversed directly 

^ Julian, ad Arsadhm Pontif. Galat. Epist. zKx. p. 429. edit. Lips. 

c Ptolemeus Rex £g7pti Jussit conscribi, atque poni in templum, ut 

TenientibaB de Achaia, atque aliis provinciis, pbiloaophis, poelis, et historio- 
gfapfais cnplentEbuBy legendi copia non negaretur. Unde et maxime arga- 
Aenta sumentes philoaophiy poetSy atque tdstoric^ptd, sicnii yoluenmt* ad 
sua Paganitatis mendada transtulerunt* aliisque nominibus rudes pueronun 
ainimcis edocentes, legend Dei divinam irritam seculo facere properanmt, im- 
inetatisqiR semina in sono Terbornni, in pericnloris sententiis confirmarnnt; 
qnomm causa dioebat eC Dominns, furet atque latranet tot finite in onmibos, 
tSftpA ab omnibtiB cognosoendos. Pkilatir. de Hmret, aq». cxzxtui. pw 305. 
Conf. Qem. Alex. 366, 368. 

' Hody de Bibl. Text p. 101. 

« See Basnoge's Hist of the JewB> lib. v. cap. 6. sect. 16. p. 417. lib. vi. 
cap. 5. sect. 9. p. 490. 
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mth Jews ;, yet if tbey bad conversed with Egyptians, or 
Persians, or Phoenicians, or Chaldaeans, or others that had 
been before instructed by the Hebrews, they might in thai 
way come at the knowledge of revealed truths. The Egyp- 
tians had many opportonities, at various times, of imbibing 
the Jewish principles, and adopting thdr rites ^ The Per- 
sians also, especially from the time of Cyrus, (536 years be- 
fore Christ,) bad, or might have had a competent know- 
ledge of the true God, and the true religion from the Jews, 
and might communicate the same to others. Accordingly, 
some learned men have thought that Pythagoras fetched 
his knowledge of Divine things from thence, taking them 
from theMagians, and particularly from ZoroastresS, that 
is^ at second hand from the Jews. The Phoenicians like- 
wise, being near neighbours to the Hebrews, might learn 
many things of them, and convey the same to the Greeks 
or other nations. And thus some learned men account for 
what Orpheus and Linus may have written consonant to 
Scripture doctrine *»• 

Add to tills, that it has been generally the method of 
Divine providence, from the time that the Jews grew up 
to be a people, to notify the true God, and the true reli- 
gion by them, to the princes and potentates of the vwrld, 
either in the very capital of their empire, as at Nineveh, 
Babylon, &c. or in such place and manner as should render 
the thing most notorious. It cannot be doubted, but that 
the fame of the true God and true religion must have 
spread, that way, over a great part of the Gentile world. 
The several public edicts of Artaxerxes', Darius^, Cyrus*, 
the ekbr Darius >», and of Nebuchadnezzar n, makes the 

r See Witsii JEgyptiaca, lib. iii. cap. 12. p. 261>— &c. 

• See Prideanx, Connect, part i. b. ir. p. 228, 229. 

^ Com Pbcenicibna vetaa Attics incolisy lonmn autlqtdttlinis, interceesis&c 
ooBUDerdani Grotins docuit. linmn a Phoanioe venisse tradunt ▼cteres : et 
Orphens saa a Plicenidbtis bausit; FbfiBDicea ab Hcbrala. H^its, /Egppi- 
p. 174. VId. Grot, de Vent. Rel. Cbristian. lib. i. cap. 16. p. 32. 

* Eara vii. 12, 13. ^ Exra vl. 10. 
1 Ezra i. 1, 2. 2 Chron. nxvi. 22, 23. 

" Dao. vi. 25, 26. ■ Dan. iv. l^ 2. iii. 29. 
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supposition unquestionable^; to say nothing of other 
princes before and after them. 

V. Another channel of conveyance was tradition down 
from Abraham^ who was the grand restorer of true reli- 
gion, before sunk in Chaldsea, (and perhaps in several other 
places,) and father of many and great nations. He has 
this testimony given him by God himself, in Genesis. " I 
^^ know him, that he will command his children and his 
** household after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
** Lord, to do justice and judgment P." We want ancient 
history to inform us more particularly how religion was 
scattered about the world by this means ; only we may be 
certain in the general, that so it was. If the whole nation 
of the Assyrians were the posterity of Abraham, so called 
from Ashurim^, descended from Abraham by Keturah, 
(as an ancient writer in Josephus' asserts, and a learned 
modern > now lately has undertaken to maintain,) we may 
then the more easily account for the quick repentance of 
the Ninevites, upon the warning given them by a single 
prophet of Israel, as well for their manner of expressing 
their repentance ; not like idolaters, but true worshippers^: 
they had not altogether forgot the religion of their fathers. 
This, I say, may be a probable account of that remarkable 
affair ; unless we choose rather, as some do ^^ to resolve it 
all into the acquaintance they before had with the nation 
of the Jews^ and the awful sense they were under of the 

• See PofitBcript to second part of Scripture Vindicated, vol. ri. p. 171» &c. 
p Gen. xviii. 19. <i Gen. xxt. 3. 

' Joseph. Antiq. Jad. lib. i. cap. xy. p. 44. edit. Havercamp. 

• Job. Frider. Scfaroems. Imperium Babylonia et Nini, sect. ii. p. 105, &c. 
« See Jonah iii. 5, 8, 9. Matt. xii. 41. 

• Etemm cum Ninere emporium fuerit per totum orientem celeberrimnm, 
et cum ipris Judsis quoqne inoolis ^us oommercia intercesserint, reUg^onia 

JndaicsB profecto ignari esse non poterant. Atque iatud sane eo mihi fit 

verisimilius, quod Jons divinam iram annuntlanti statim habuerint fideniy et 
ad ejus prsscriptum mores suos composuerint Credisne, A religionem Ja- 
daicam, aut pro wepta habuissent, ant falsat ant nulla cgua imbnti foiflsent 
notitia, oos yirum Judaeum roandata numinis ad eos perferentem tam lacile 
fuisse admissuros ? Nse, qui istud asaenierit, indolem hominum pamm explo* 
ratam habct, Budd, Parerga. p. 426. Compare Lowth on Jon. iii. 3. 
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many wonderftil woilcs God bad wrought for that people. 
But I proceed. 

VI. There is yet another more general way by whidh re- 
vealed religion, in some of the principal heads or articles of 
it, has been diffused through the world; I mean tradition 
deKvered down from Noah, or from the first parents of 
the whole nice, who received it immediately from God. 
The doctrine of one true God supreme might probably 
come this way, and be so diffused to all mankind*. The 
like may be said of the doctrine of an overruling provi^ 
denccy and of the immortality of the soul^ and a future 
state of rewards and punishments. These general princi- 
ples, so universally believed and taught in all ages and 
countries, are much better referred to Patriarchal tradi- 
tion, than to any later and narrower sources. I know not 
whether the same observation might not be as justly 
made of some other doctrines ; as of the creation of the 
worid', and corruption of human nature ^^ and perhaps of 
several more of slighter consideration. 

Besides doctrines, there have been common rites and 
customs derived very probably from the same general 

> ]Xad^ erigo Faiistat» vd potioB OU qid cjiis literis ddecttntiv 
opinionein non ex gentibiis dos habere; fed gentee boh oaqoe adeo ad falaoa 
Deoa ene delapeaa, nt opmionem amitterent wititf v€ri Dei, ex quo eat 
omnia quaEKunqiie natara. Augutttn, coni. Maniek. lib. zx. cap. 19. 
p. 345. 

f Certom est mnltoa ritas et traditiones Etfmioonim longe antiqiiiores esae 
eednia Jndaica, ideoque a Jndaia eea bsc Bon desompaisae, aed potiiia a com- 
anoii foHte^ nempe a patriarehus quorum multi, nt Teradws Abrahand 
pater, in idololatriam degeneramnt. Nihilominua mnltaa retLnueront troM' 
Hmkee itmdahiks: nt de tmo Deo csteria omnibus anperiore, de untnortaU' 
tttU mumammt et de judicio post mortem secnturo, ac de viriuie heroiea. 
Has traiffitionea muHo probabiliua eaae yidetnr eos ab antiquisrimis patriar. 
dusy Japbeti, Chami, imo et Semi posteria idodolatricis accepiaae, qnam a Ju- 
dala. Antiqnisrima .Agyptiorum et Romanomm templa rine tmaginibue 
toot : deemuu Cabiris dataa Aiisse constat ez Dion. Halicamasaensi. Cumber* 
Umd. Origin. AtUiq. p. 451. Conf. Witsii Agyptiaca, lib. iL cap. 15. 

• Vid. Witni JEgyptiaca, p. 17(K— 174. Grotius de Verit. R. Ch. lib. t. 
cap. 16. 

• Vid. Buddoi Selecta Juris N. et Gent. p. 242—244. Huctii Qu«st. Alnet 
lib. iL cap. is. p. 165. 
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%4 The Wisdom of the Ancients 

source, because widely (or in a manner universally) spread 
among mankind ; such as the custom of sacrifices^ and of 
some regard paid to one day in seven^ and of dedicaliog a 
tenth or tithe to God« 

That sacrifices were a pari of the Patriarchal reli^pon, 
not owing to human invention, but to Divine af^iotment, 
has been so often and so strongly argued, and the pretences 
to the contrary so fully and so justly exploded^, that 
there remains but little room for dispute upon that 
bead. 

As to the sacredness of the seventh day, there appear 
footsteps of it among the earliest nations ; though the 
reason of the thing was not sufBciently understood by the 
Gentiles in later times, Aiistobulus S PhUo^i, JosephusS 
take notice of the universality of the notion and practice, 
and it is by them made use of as an argument to show, 
bow the Pagans had borrowed from the Hebrews. They 
might better have said, how both had borrowed from the 
same common fountain of Patriarchal tradition. And this 
will be the beat way of compromising the dispute between 
such modems as pretend that the Hebrews borrowed the 
custom of reckoning time by weeks from the Egyptians *, 
and those, on the other hand, who say, with more proba- 
bility, that the Egyptians borrowed it from the Hebrewss. 
The truth seems to be, that neither borrowed from each 
other, in this particular, but that both of them, drew 

^ Vid. Joltami. Meyer. DUtribe de Featis, oap. i. per tot Smn. Uuaag. 
Ezerdt. Hittorieo-crit p. 676. Buddioi Select, Juris Nat p. 231, 9lc Ecdes. 
Apoatol. p. 141. CarpiOTii Introdttct ad l4br. BibL par. i. p. Ul* &c. Frid. 
Bocheri Antiq. BibL p. 388. Sbuckford's Sacred and Profane HUt vol i. 
p. 79, &c. 

c AristobohiB apod Euaeb. Prop, Evan. lib. zUl. cap. 12, p. 667. 

^ PbUo de Vit Mos. lib. U. p. 656, 657. De Mand. Opif. p. 20. 

• O^ Urn th viXif 'EXXam? <v)irj#ftrf , «ttlf Mff^m^^ «v)^ h Sf^Mf, S[»9« ftk v^ 

lib. ii. cap. 39. p. 494. Conf. Tbeopb. Antioch. ad AutaL lib* ii* cap. 17. 
p. 134. Clem. Alex. Strom. ▼. p. 713. 

^ Mardiam. Can. Cbron. sect ix. Spencer de Leg. Hebr. lib. i. cap. v. 
p. 73, 74, 

8 Job. Meyer de Fcstis, cap. v. p. 105. Witeii i£gyptiaoaj 241, 242. 
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from the same common origioal^ Patriarchal tradi- 
tion'^. 

I mentioned a third article, near akin to the other, and 
probably coeval with it» namely, that of- paying a tithe to 
God. I shall account for it in the words of the learned 
Dean Prideaux, who had well considered it, and was very 
able to judge of.it* He says thus : 

^^ A seventh part of our time having, from the bcjgin- 
<< ning of the worlds been consecrated by God himself to 
^ his public worship; from that time there was a neoes- 
<^ sity of consecrating also a part of our substance for the 
** support thereof*. — I doubt not, from the beginning such 
^* a certain part was, by the first parents of mankind, 
" consecrated to this purpose^.<-^And if we consider of 
<< how general a practice the payment of tithes anciently 
** was, amongst most nations of the earth, for the support 
<'of the worship of those gods they adored, and the 
<< many instances we have of this usage among the Syri* 
^ans, PhcsnidanSf Arabians, Ethiopians* Greeks, Ro- 
*^ mans, and other nations ; there is no other rational ac- 
<' count to be given bow so many different people of 
^< varums languageSt and various customs from each other, 
^'and who also worshipped various deities^ should all 
** come to agree so exactly in this one matter} but that 
'' it had been an ancient institution* sacredly observed by 
** the Jirst fathers of mankind* and after the flood tran$- 
^< mittod by them in a lasting tradition to the nations de- 

^ Be acomtiiis penaitetat band diftenlter inteUigitmis, non qnldem ab 
Agyptiis, ut Herodotus asaeritj sed ab Ebmis Uloromqae mtgerihUf quin 
pritrnt parentihts quibas banoce legem positiFam promulgaTerat Deus, noti- 
tiam ejus ad omnes dimanasae gentes. nils enim suffiragari neqneOy qai an- 
tiqnorom qq« 9ttwA aolent teatinioala de tfpimo dU poat ImuD ortuiii, ant 
^ ApoUini in faatia aacroy capinnt. Budd, Seletd, p. 235. 

Sndi as would lee more of tiua matter, may consult Grotius de Verit ReL 
Chr. fib. i. cap. 16. p. 41. Selden. de Jur. Nat etGent. lib. iu« cap. 15^23. 
Uaet Dem. Evang. Rnop. It. cap. xi. p. }2S. 

i Prideao^'a Origima iMul iUgbt qf T^lhesi p. 1. 

k llnd. p. 7. 
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^< soended from them ^** Thus fkr that judicious writer, 
who further intimates, that the Patriarchs, probably, had 
a Divine directi<Hi for fixing upon that proportion of their 
substance, and for settling the rule. 

What has been observed of the theohgy and rituals de* 
rived down by tradition, may in a great measure be ap- 
plied to morals also : for there can be no reasonable doubt 
made, but that the soundest and best part of the Pagan 
£thics came down to them in the same way, and so were 
remotely owing to Divine revelation, as hath been suffi- 
ciently argued both by ancients^ and modems^, and I 
need not repeat. 

The sum then of all is this ; that the Gentile world, be- 
fore Christ came, bad, at sundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, some beams of Divine light sent them from above, 
to help the dimness of the light of nature. And what 
through Scripiure, or tradition^ what by direct or indirect 
conveyances, they were never entirely destitute of super- 
natural notices, never left to the mere light of nature^ 
either for forming a knowledge of God and religion, or for 
directing their life and manners. It remains now only to 
draw a few corollaries from what has been here ad- 
vanced. 

i. From hence may be observed, upon how precarious 
a bottom the unbelievers of our times have built their no- 
tion o( xhi^ sufficiency of natural light. They plead that it 
is sufficient, because the bulk of mankind, for many ages 
formerly, bad nothing else : a manifest error in point of 
factf and for which they have not so much as the appear- 
ance of proof. 



1 Prideauz'8 Original and Right of Tithes, p. 10. As to the nniversalitjr of 
the practice, see Selden of Titbea, chap. iii. Spencer de Leg. Hebr. lib. iii. 
cap. 10. p. 720, &c Haet. Qo«Bt Alnet. lib. iii. exp. 3. p. 322, &c 

■■ Clem. Alex. Eoaebins. 

• Jenkin'8 Reasonableness, yol. i. p. 376. Nicolls Confer, par. ii. p. 164. 
Gale's Court of the Gentiles, book i. p. 15. book ii. p. 88, &c. Fbstscript to 
second part of Scripture Vindicated, voL vi. p. 171. 
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If it be said, (though it is saying wrong,) that we ought 

to |Mx>ve the affirmative^ I have endeavoured to show how 

far we can go towards it. But the truth is, thqr ought to 

prove the negaiive, since they rest their cause upon it, and 

have little else to support it. If it spears but probable 

or possible that the bulk of mankind should have been iii- 

sorocted in such a way as I have been mentioning, that is 

enou^ for us : but diey that build the sufficiency of na- 

taral light upon this supposition, that maiddnd from the 

creation, for the most part, had no other light but that, 

must either prove that they had not, or they do nothing. 

They must either make good their premises, or give up 

their concbisicn* If they build upon a negative, they must 

prove the negative, or they will be found to build upon the 

sand. 

II. It may next be observed^ that the infidels of onr 
days, in setting up natural light to rival supernatural, 
commit the same error as the Pagans of old did. All that 
they have to boast of, as demonstrable now by natural 
light, was, very probably, discovered first by revelation : 
and it is both ungrateful and unreasonable to oppose reve- 
lation with what has been borrowed from it. But that is 
not the worst of the case^ for revelation once set aside, 
the result will be (as it ever used to be) the taking up mtb 
a part of religion, and a part of morality, instead of the 
whole, and then corrupting even that part with adulterous 
mixtures. Natural light cannot demonstraie all that re- 
vealed light has discovered, either of religion itself, or the 
sanctions of it : besides, natural reason, left to itself, will 
undoubtedly bring in many corruptions, as past experience 
sufficiently testifies : and it is certmn, that the wisdom of 
num will never come up to the purity or perfection of the 
wisdom of God. Men will not, if they could, neither can 
they, if they would, carve out so pure a reli^on for them- 
selves, as God, in the holy Scriptures, has carved out for 
them. 
III. But I must further observe, that our modem un- 
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believers are in one point very sihgular, and come far short 
in that article, of the sagacity and good sense of their 
Pagan predecessors. None of the ancient unbelievers ever 
pretended to set up the mere wisdom of man^ as such, to 
the wisdom of God} never thought that revelations were 
either not desirable, or that they were altogether needkss, 
or useless^ They genendly pretended to revelation, of one 
kind or odier, and were not so weak as to imagine that 
their natural parts <x endowments were suflScient to supers 
sede all use ti supernatural nodoes, if such might be had* 
The common reason of mankind would have strongly re* 
monstrated against such a plea; and it would have been 
thought betraying any cause, to make use of it. For to 
pretend to believe that there is a God^ and a providence, 
and a future state, and at the same time to desire no exter* 
nal revelation from God^ no instructions from heaven, (as 
needing none, and being wise enough without any,) js so 
wild and so extravagant a thought, that nothing can 
match it, or compare with it. But such will commonly 
be the £ate of attempting any new ways of opposing Divine 
revelation, as well as of defending it ; because indeed the 
best in each kind have been long since anticipated : and 
both believers and unbelievers must now be content with 
traversing over again the same beaten tracks, or they will 
take into worse, and will but expose their cause, instead 
of serving it. 

IV. I shall conclude therefore with recommending to 
you, my Reverend Brethren, the old and well tried princi-* 
pies of the ancient Apologists. They never had a thought 
that all revealed religion had been confined, for so many 
iages past, to the Jews only : but they looked upon the 
Jews aa the prodaimers and publishers of true religion to 
the rest of the world. The Israelites were a kingdom of 
priests, an holy nation^ ^ They were, made the preach-* 
era of righteousness tp other nations, in order to convey 

o Exod. xix. 6. 
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the main substantial^ of religion all over the world ; as is 
more than once intimated in Scripture itself P. It is in this 
view that the ancient Apologists, both Jews and Christians, 
considered this matter. Josephus therefore observes, that 
'^ like a» the Divine Beii^ pervades the whole universe, so 
'^the Divine law (given by Moses) passes through all 
'« mankind q-" 

Of the same mind was Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, 
of the second century; who says, '' Moses, the servant of 
" God, was the proclaimer (minister) of the Divine law to 
^^ all the world, but prbcipally to the Hebrews, otherwise 
«caUedJews^" 

To the same purpose speaks Origen, of the next cen- 
tury: "Moses's writings have brought many to the faith, 
" even among those that were aliens from the common- 
^' wealth of Israel : because indeed the original lawgiver, 
" who delivered his laws to Moses, was no other than 
" God himself, the Creator of the universe, as the same 
'' writings testify. And it was meet, that the Maker of 
'' all the world, giving laws to all the world, should send 
'^ such efficacy along with them, as should work its way 
'^ among all nations'." 

Athanasius, of the following century, expresses the 
same thought, in terms still clearer, and, if possible, 
stronger. 

** The law was not intended for the Jews only, neither 

' See the texts to this purpose, cited iu Jctikin's ReaaonaUeneai, &c. 
tdLL and in thePbstBcript to Scripture Vindicated, vol. vi. part ii. p. 171, 174. 

h$^m9 M^£Utuf. Joseph, amir. Apim. Ub. ii. cap. 39. p. 494. Qmf. 
. PhO. de ru. Mot. Ub. I. p. 603. 

' Ti-nu f&k9 «v» r« 9i4« p^mii SmCjmmi ytyimrm JAmnitf i ««' Stgiiv** r«v Oi«v, 
««»v> ^ff Ttf n*9p^^ ^mtrikSn Xi nut '£Cf«iMf, «*«# lut^ *l§oUiMtt tuiXifftiftt, 
Thtopkr, lib. iii. cap. 8. p. 308. oonf. cap. x. p. 312. 

* Ti 3i Mst^imt rk yf^ift^mrm le^XXif mmi r£v AXX0T^imf riff flm^ tmi 'It^mtMs 

(«r;(uV TMf XtyMf, x^riirm rit v^t ra;^»u- ^w«^f f K*. Orig. contr, Celt* lib. i. 
p. 15. 
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'^ were the prophets sent only for their sakes c but the 
*^ propbeu were sent to the Jews, and were persecuted 
'* also by the Jews, while they Were in reality a kind of 
'^ sacred school to all the world, as to what relates to 
'' the knowledge of God, and the concerns of the 
« soul V 

I shall add but one writer more, the judicious Theo- 
doret, of the fifth century, who, speaking of the Jews^ 
says, ^' God orduned this nation, to be a guide to all na- 
^' tions in Divine knowledge. For like as he appointed 
<< sometimes Moses, and at other times Joshua, and then 
'' Samuel, and afterwards one or other of the prophets, to 
^< take the chatge of this people, and by a single man^ of 
'' approved wisdom, benefited the whole brotherhood : so 
*^ by the single nation of Israel did God vouchsafe to call 
^< all nations, partakers of one common nature, to become 
'* partners also in the same common religion »•" 

From hence may be clearly seen what the current 
notion was among the ancient most judicious advocates 
for Divine revelation; namely, that though the Law of 
Moses was in a peculiar manner designed for one people, 
(because the select preachers of righteousness, the minis- 
ters or publishers of religion, were to be kept a distinct 
order of men from the rest,) yet the most necessary points 
of revealed religion, which concerned mankind in general, 
were to be communicated, more or less, to all the world, 
and that by means of the Jews, after they grew up to be 
considerable. Other nations or persons, ordinarily, were 
not obliged to become Jews : and therefore Moses did not 

' OvM yk^ ^m *Im(Xu«iv fmvt i lAfttf Hf, ttil h* mirt^ fUt^ut 9* w^^fSirm Iwif^ 
^§XtrtMt, Athen, contr, Gent. cap. zii. p. 57. ed. Bened* 

r«vy, mmi vrdXtw r«v ImfutmXf Akk»Tt 12 AxXtw Tm ^^t^tirmty mm %t Ivif At^^thrw 

*Irf«ikX, irmtra «■« t^m rtk vi^ avriit t^tfrat ^vm^ tit riir iv^fitias KMnnm* 
U«Af/. TJieodar, de Provid. Serm, x. p. 454, Conf. p. 456. 
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insist upon it with bis father-in-law Jethro; neither did 
Elisha expect it of Naatnan the Syrian, nor Jonas of the 
Ninevites, nor Daniel of Nebuchadnezzar ; neither did the 
prophets insist upon it with the Cbaldaeans, Egyptians, 
Sidonians^ Tyrians, ELdomites, or Moabites; as Grotius 
has well observed * : but though they were not obliged to 
become Jews, they were obliged to admit the true God, 
and the most substantial parts of true religion ; the know- 
ledge of which had been handed down by tradition^ and 
was often renewed and revived by means of the Jews, 
who were the standing witnesses and memorials of it. 

The consideration of these things may, I conceive, 
be of good use for the preserving just and worthy ideas 
of the Divine wisdom and goodness in his dispensations 

> Grotii» de Jnr. N. etG. lib. L cap. 1. sect 16. Grot, de Verit R. Chr. 
lib. T. cap. 7. 

The words of Clemens of Rome (an apostolical man] are eo just, and so 
modente, amd so proper to compofte all contests on tbis bead, tbat ^bcy are 
well worth the quoting in tUs place. 

'Arui^ffUf us ri tSfUk r*5 X^f^rtv, »«} Ihtf^tw i$ %0rt rifun rS S$f tJfm 
«Mw, tj «y 1A T^y ikfur\^9 cmm^ut* ^»;^«db wmw rf i^fi^ fiirmttSmt x^" 
nnfnyjuv. *AvtX^«^iy ilt rkg ytvti^t Wrcf , Mmi Httretfui^ttfAM^y trt U ytnf ««) 
ymfffurmMimf «wr«f t^tuw i It^iriTfu r§!$^»X§fdw4t litterfm^w^M Ir' alrrif, N«f 

wmmvrtf , tuu tXaCsp cttn^^imt^ tuumf AXXirftM rtS Oi«v #yrif « CUm. Rom, 
BfUt. i. cap. Tii. p. 32. 

Wbich may be Englisbed thus : *< Let us look up steadfastiy to the blood 
''of Christ, and let us consider how predons in God's right bis blood is, 
'< winch, bong shed for our anlvaHiony bath obtained the privilege of repent- 
*' snee for all tiie world. Run we back to all past ages, and there we may 
" leam, that in every age tbe Lord gave place for repentance to as many as 
^ would turn to him. Noah preached up repentance, and they that hearkened 
« unto Mm were saved. Jonah denounced destruction against the Ninevites, 
" and they, repenting of their rins, and praying, appeased God, and were saved, 
*' though aliens fiom God." 

I may hereupon remark as follows : L That as many as are saved upon their 
rtpaUance, are yet saved by and through the hlood of Omgi. Repentance is 
Ihe e^mMHtmai cause of it, Christ's deatii the efficaewut and meriiorunu* 

II. That such privilege of being saved, upon true repentance, tivougfa 
Ovist, was not confined to the Jews only, but was extended to all mankind, 
to all sges, according to Clemens. 
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towards mankind, and for the more eflectual silencing the 
ignorant or malicious cavils of unbelievers. 

To be short : our adversaries can never prove that reve- 
lation was needless^ unless they could first prove that there 
has been no revelation ; because they cannot know what 
natural light could have done without it^ unless they 
could first show that it ever was without it. Revelation 
might, for any thing they can tell, have been absolutely 
necessary to discovery even that natural religion which 
they plead for, and which appears so easy and obvious to 
the understanding, now it has been discovered. But if re- 
velation was ever needful for that purpose, then, by the 
tacit confession even of our adversaries, it must be true ; 
and if it be true, then we are obliged to embrace the 
whole of it as God has given it us, and not a part only, 
according to every man's judgment or fancy; which is 
what these gentlemen seem to be aiming at under all their 
disguises. 

However that be, they have certainly taken the wrong 
way to come at their point, have committed an wrregov 
TifoTegov in their main argument ; pretending to disprove a 
fact, by arguing that the thing way needless, when there 
is no possible way of proving the thing needless, but by 
first disproving the fact. 
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An additional Illustration to Note ^ p. 2^ffrom Arch* 
bishop Shaq)e, vol. iv. Serai. 12. p. 2j%y 273. relating 
to the traditional CompiUation of Time by Weeks. 

" WHAT account can be given of all the world's com- 
'^ puting their time by weeks ;. that is^ counting seven days, 
*' and then beginning again : I say, what possible account 
" can be given of this, but that original distribution of 
" time that God had observed in the works of the crea- 
*^ tion, and had delivered to thojirst parents of mankind, 
" uid they to their children. For men to reckon time by 
^' days and nights, is obvious to sense ; nay, and to com- 
" pute time by mont/is and years, hath a sufficient founda- 
" tion in it from nature; for mankind cannot avoid the 
" observing the course of the moon and of the sun, which 
** makes monihs and years : but why they should count 
" seven days, and then begin again, that hath no fbunda- 
** tion in nature^ but must be taught them from the tradi- 
*' tion of their fathers, which could have no other original 
*' than that which I am now insisting on« And yet this 
" way of computing time by a weekly revolution, obtained 
*^ throughout al] the world, as far as we can judge, from 
" the very beginning of time. That the Patriarchs did so 
*' some hundreds of years before the law of the Sabbath 
*' was given to the children of Israel, we have sufficient 
'' evidence from sundry texts of Scripture. That all the 
" ancient nations of which we have any history, Egyp- 
^ tians, Chaldeans, Greeks, Romans, nay, and the barba- 
^ rous nations too ; I say, that they did so Ukewise, is 
^< proved to us from the ancientest records that are "extant 
** about them* This practi^ now, that had no foundation 
*'in nature, obtaining thus universally throughout the 
'' whole world, and that from time immemorial, is to me 
'^ a demonstration that they had it from the Jirst pa- 
*^ rents of mankind, and that it wus founded in God's 
'' institution of the seventh day being set apart for his 



VOL. VIII. 
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« I do grant indeed, they did not know the true reason 
** why they thus counted their days by sevens : for the 
" tradition of the creatim of the world, and the institution 
** of the Sabbath, was in time and by degrees lost among 
" them. But yet thus, still they computed their time : 
" and we that have the holy Scriptures know upon what 
*^ grounds that computation was begun." 

fFhat Du Williams also has, upon the same argument, 
in his Second Sermon of his first yearns course of Boyle's 
Lectures, if well worth the perusing, p. 23, &c. 



An additional Note to p. 31. from Dr. Sherlock's Dis- 
course on the Knowledge of Christ, p. 19, 20, 21. 

** GOD chose the posterity of Abraham to be a public 
^' and constant demonstration of his power, and provi- 
" dence, and care of good men. For when God chose the 
*^ posterity of Abraham to be his peculiar people, he did 
** not design to exclude the rest of the world from his 
'^ care and providence, and all possible means of salvation ; 
*^ as the Apostle argues in Rom. iii. 29. Js he the God of 
'* the Jews only ? Is he not also of the Gentiles f Yes, of the 
" Gentiles also. Which argument, if it have any force ifi 
'^ it, must prove God's respecting the Gentiles before the 
'^ preaching of the Gospel, as well as since ; because it is 
*^ foumded on that natural relation which God owns to all 
'' mankind, as their merciful Qreator and Governor; which 
<< gives the Gentiles as well as Jews an interest in his 
« care and providence. 

*^ This plainly evinces, that all those particular favours 
'^ which God bestowed on Israel, were not owing to any 
*^ partial fondness and respect to that people : but the de- 
'^ sign of all was, to encourage the whole world to worship 
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*' tbe God offsraelf who gave so many dedioastradonfl of 

** his power and providenc^k For thifi reason 'Obd brought 

'^ Israel out of Egypt, with greai \signs aitd wonders^ and 

^ a mighty handy (when he oq%M have done it witblass 

'^ noise and observation,) that he might the more glori^ 

" ously triumph over the numerous gods of Egypt, and all 

*^ their enchantments and divinations^ and that he might 

'^ be honoured on Pharaoh and ail his host. For this rea- 

" son he m^ntained them in the wilderness at the constant 

^* expense of miracles^ fought all their battles for them ; 

'' and many times by weak and contemptible means over- 

" threw great and puissant armies, drove out the inha- 

'^ bitants of Canaan, and gave them possession of that 

" good land. I say, one great and principal design of all 

<< this was, to convince the world of the majesty and 

" power of the God of Israel, that they might renounce 

" their foolish idolatries and country gods, and consent in 

" the worship of that one God, who alone doth won- 

" drous things. This account the Psalmist gives of it, that 

'* God wrought such visible and miraculous deliverances 

'^for Israel, to thake his glory and his power known 

'' among the Heathen : The Lord hath made knotvn his 

*' salvation, his righteousness hath he openly showed in the 

^^ sight of the heathen, Psal. xcviii. a. That the heathen 

" might fear the name of the Lord, and all the kings of the 

" earth his glory : i. e. That all nations might worship 

'^ God, and all kings submit their crowns and scepters to 

" him. Psal. cii. 15. That by this means they might be 

^' instructed in that important truth : That the Lord is 

'^ great, and greatly to be praised, that he is to be feared 

*^ above all gods : for all the gods of the nations are idols, 

" but he made the heavens. Psal. xcvi. And as God set up 

^^ the people of IsraeL as a visible demonstration to all the 

*^ world of his power and providence, so he committed his 

" laws and oracles to them ; from whence the rest of the 

^ world, when they pleased, might fetch the best rules of 

^ life, and the most certain notices of the Divine will. In 

D 2 
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^ such ways God instniGted the wcrld^ in*foriner ages, 
'* by the light of nature^ and the examples of good meuy 
'^ and the sermons of the prophets^ and the public ex- 
^< ample of a whole nationy which God chose for that 
*^ purpose/' 
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Rbvbrend Brethrsn, 

X H£ growth of infidelity has for two or three years last 
put been more talked of than ever; and I am afraid there 
bas been too much occasion for it. Yet I am willing to 
believe, that the advances supposed to have been lately- 
made on that side, carry a great deal more of noise and 
show in them, than of real strength. Deism may perhaps 
bave become fiercer or bolder than formerly; and it may 
be owing, not so much to any additional advantages it 
bas really gained, as to the disappointments it has met 
with. 

If we look between thirty and forty years backwards, 
we shall find that the complaints of good men then ran in 
very high and strong terms. " It is dreadful to think 
'^ (says a noted author of that time ^) what numbers of 
'* men are poisoned by infidel principles. For— they be- 

« NicholU'8 Conference with a Thcist, Prcf. p. 5. 
»4 
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** gin to talk them in shops and stalls ; and the cavils of 
'< Spinosa and Hobbes are grown common even to the 
*^ rabble." What more deplorable could be siud of us at 
this day ? The like complaints were made some time after, 
about twenty years ago : ** That infidelity had taken deep 
** root, had been cultivated with care, had spread its 
** branches wide, shot up to an amazing height, and 
<< brought forth fruits in great abundance. The Mosaic 
<< account of the creation was represented as mere alle^ 
** gory SLnd fable : the inspiration of holy Writ so explain- 
<^ ed as to amount to a denial of it ; the authority of the 
** present Canon of Scripture disputed ; the spuriousness 
^* of several passages, and some books of it^ more than in- 
" sinuated ; priests, without distinction, traduced as im- 
<< posers on the credulity of mankind ; and those religious 
*' ordinances which they were appointed to dispense, even 
^< the chief of them. Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, 
** spoken of with such a degree of ungodly mockery and 
*^ insolent scorn, as filled the hearts of good Christians 
<< with horror and astonishment : nay, religion itself was, 
<' in some of the loose writings, so described, as if it were 
^^ nothing but a melancholy yrenxy and pious enthusi-' 
** asm^" Such were the representations made in those 
days. Yet Christianity (God be thanked) has still kept 
up its head, has reigned triumphant all the time; and I 
trust will reign, and that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

I know not whether these licentious principles were the 
proper produce of our own soil, or may not be rather said 
to have been transplanted hither iVom abroad <^; where, it 
is certain, they had taken root and spread for a hundred 
years or more, before they met with any favourable recep- 

^ Representation of the present State of Religion by a Committee of Con- 
Tocation, A. D. 1 7 1 1 . Compare An Inquiry into the Causes of the late Growth 
of Infidelity, written in 1705. 

« <Mt seems to have been brought over hither from some of our neighbour- 
** ing countries, together with the rest of our fashions." Inquiry utto ike 
Causes, Ike. p. 3. 
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tioii, or made any public figure in this grave and serious^ 
and for the most part well disposed kingdom. Mr. Hobbes 
has been reputed the first or principal man that introduced 
them here, or however that openly and glaringly espoused 
them ^. And it is not unlikely that he imbibed his loose 
principles in France and Italy, as he also composed his 
famed pieces while residing va foreign parts. Deism seems 
to have sprung up abroad about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. A learned foreigner takes notice of the 
rise of the sect in his time ; and he wrote in 1563. His 
account of them is as follows : '^ There are several who 
" profess to believe, that there is a certain Deity, or Godj 
^ as the Turks and Jews do : but as for Jesus Christy and 
^ all the doctrine testified by the Evangelists and Apostles, 
'' they take them for fables and dreams. — ^They have en* 
*^ tertatned some opinions concerning religion, which are 
" more extravagant than those of the Turks, or any other 
^ infidels. I hear that some of this band call themselves 
" Deists J a new word in opposition to that of Atheists.'-^ 
'^ These Deists of which we speak ridicule all religion ; 
^ though they accommodate themselves to the religion of 
'' those with whom they are obliged to live, out of com- 
<< plaisance or fear. Some amongst them have a sort of 
" notion of the immortality of the soul : others agree with 
" the Epicureans in that, as well as on the Divine provi- 
^* dence -with regard to mankind. I am struck with horror, 
^^ when I think that there are such monsters among those 
** that bear the name of Christians «.'* Thus far Peter 
Viret : for he is the man that gives this account of the 

' Anglomm primus est (fiaxit Dens, sit nltimaB) qui impiettttem ptlam 
oetentare anstis est. Parker^ Dispwiat. de Dto, p. 219. 

Id tiie acoonot of tibe Growth of Deism, written in 1696, it is said, ** It is 
*' now three years since yon and I had a serious disconrse concerning the 
** rise and progress of Deism, wliich is an opinion of kUe peon crept into 
** England, though not so widely spread here as in other parts of Bnrope," 
p.l. 

The Inquiry dates the growth of tiiem from about the year 1660. Inquiry, 
Ac. p. 7. 

" See Bayle*s DictioAry in Peter Viret, p. 2973. 
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modern Deists : and notwithstanding their complimenting 
themselves with a new plausible name, he scruples not to 
Oall their system of doctrine an execrable Atheism. Not 
intending, I presume, that they directly disowned the 
being of a God, (for he intimates the contrary,) but that 
th^y did it consequentially^ or that they did as effectually 
undermine and destroy all the influences of religion, as if 
they had been professed Atheists : and so, in effect, their 
doctrine amounted to the same thing, but gave less of- 
fence. What Atlieism chiefly aims at, is to sit loose from 
present restraints and future reckonings : and those two 
purposes may be competently served by Deism f, which is 
but a more refined kind of Atheism. For when a man pre- 
suities to take God's business out of his hands,'and under 
the name of reason prescribes both the laws and the sanc- 
tjfinSy as his own fancy or inclination shall suggest ; it ia 
obvious to perceive, that God is as much excluded thb 
way from being Lord over us, as if his existence were de* 
nied. And therefor^ in this view. Atheism and Deism 

f <' It ia certain that it^ideUty, aa it ia at present countenanced and main- 
** tained by those that would be called the Freethinkers of the age, does give 
** aa rnncb eBconragement to ImmoraKty aa most UberHnes either need or 
'** d<AiB« Jitkaam indeed makes shorter wcnk of it» and at one blow cota 
<« asunder all the ties of reUg^on and duty. But that is too bold a step : it 
" thwarts not only the common principles of retuon^ but eren the general 
" bent and incllnalion of human nature. It is an afltont to good breeding' 
'< and dvitUy, as well aa to good tetuey and common moraUty : whereas tn- 
**JUkHi9 wiU ttBSwer the ends and designs of Hkerti$wm aa well» but does it 
*' in a softer and a gentler way. For there being no authetUic body or sys- 
** tem of the laws of natural religion, every man may believe as much or as 
** little of it as he thinks fit ; he is left to judge for himself how far the obli- 
** gation of its duties extends, and no doubt will find out some fiivourable 
** exceptioos for his own darling lusts and vices." Inqtikry vUo the Cause, 
Ac p. 4. 

** Hiese loose notions— -first appeared abroad without any disguise, 
f^tjanamg those that set up for wits of the age, who declared themselves 
^<' avowed Atheists* This was too gross to become popular, though it appear- 
^' od too open and barefaced : but being not long after deserted as an inde- 
** feasible canae, by some of its greatest advocates, it daily lost ground, and 
<* by digreee was modelled and new licked into that shape wherein it now ap- 
** pears, and passes current for Deism, thoXigh little differing. In reality, from 
" what it was before." llnd. p. 7, 
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amooBt very nearly to the same ibing» having the same 
efleot m appficatton and pmctice ; for which reason, some 
conclude both under the same names. The good man, 
before mentioned, was struck with horror at the thought 
of there being such monsters as he had described ; men 
bred wp to Chris tianityf and acquainted also with pure and 
refrrimed Christianity. An mfidelunder Paganism might 
have aofliethii^ to plead from the impurities allowed of in 
the Pagan wonhip, and from the mass of superstition and 
imposiure under which the remains of true religion lay 
bnried: but what colourable excuse can any person invent 
for* his inffidelityy under the brightest sunshine of the 
Gospel ? None certainly. For, to use the words of a fa- 
mous wrjf^r, and no big6t in the cause, '< Unless the 
^ reigning possum of his soul, or some prodigious stU'- 
*^ pid£ry' obstruct, he must see, that embracing the Gospel 
*' profession is infinitely a more reasonable choice than 
** the way he is in^.'* I know hot how far an affectation 
of siHfgularily, or an ambition to be thought wiser than 
the rttt of the world, may have carried some persons. A 
fow isfainatig characters in history, of any kind, have often 
drawn after Aem a considerable number of very unequal 
imitators. There have been some extraordinary geniuses, 
who, by cbtinecting vulgar errors, have acquired immense 
reputation. This perhaps may have stirred up others to 
aim* at the same glory, by rejecting any thing vulgar, 
tboQ^ ever* so /rtitf and right: as if it were any commen- 
dation to be singularly injudicious; or as if, because it is 
honourable to exceed the common standard, it were ho^ 
nourable likewise only to di^ from it, or not to come up 
to it; whteb is manifestly the case of our modem Deists, 
however highly they may please to think of themselves. 
For they have not so clear a discernment, nor so true a 
taste, nor so correct a judgment (whatever the reason be) 
as common Christians have. They have proved nothing 

I See GmInII's Boyle*$ LccUtn SeniiMiB, vol. i. p. 251, 252. 
* JBayle's Miscellaueou? Reflections on a Comet, toI. ii. p. 392. 
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t>f what they boast of, nor ever will : they have frequently 
discovered wamo inclinations to maintain their prtnciples, 
but have been as frequently disappointed* Take but away 
their rhetorications and equivocal expressions^ their mis- 
representations and misreports, their ostentation and their 
scurrilities^ and their cause will be left in a manner desjtir 
tute. One advantage indeed they have over us/ that they 
run the same way with corrupt nature, and it is easy to 
<lrive down a precipice, while it is hard to climb up an 
ascent : on which account they can never fail to have their 
disciples, such as they are; for Epicurus also before them 
had bis K But then they have their disadvantages also^ in 
other respects, and those many and great ; so that, upon 
the whole, they will -have the less reason A triumph. 
1. For, in the first place, notwithstanding the depravity of 
human nature, prone to listen to bad counsels, there are 
yet (God be thanked) great numbers of honest and con- 
scientious Christians, who fear GCkI, and reverence his 
holy Word, and upon whom these new teachers can 
make no impressions at all, excepting only of horror and 
detestation. 2. Besides those, there may be other know- 
ing and sensible men, who, if they have less affection for 
xeligion, (being taken up with the world,) will yet give no 
oountenance to infidelity; either for fear of risking the re- 
putation of their judgment y or for the regard they bear to 
the interests of society^ which can never subsist upon in- 
fidel principles. 3. Add to this, that there may be a 
great many more, who, though viciously given, will yet 
never be mad enough to run those desperate lengths^ so 
as to throw off all regards to revealed religion, and all 
prospects of heaven; but will rather choose, for a time, to 
'' hold the truth in unrighteousness,' ' reconciling them- 
selves to it by the hopes of repentance, or by self flattery, 

> Epicuri disciplina multo cdebrior semper fuit, quam caeteiprum? Don 
quia vert aliquid afferat, sed quia multos populare nomen vohiptatis invitat .- 
nemo enim non in vitia pronus est. Propterea, ut ad se multita^Unem oon> 
trahat, apponta singulis quibusque moribus loquitur. Lactani, Ub. iii. 
cap. 17. p. 14Sl. 
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or other delusive expedients : it is as difficult almost, in a 
country so enlightened as ours is, to be superlatively 
wicked, (which a man, generally speaking, must be to 
turn Atheist^, or apostate,) as it is to be superlatively 
good. 4. Farther still, there may be several more, who, 
though delighted with loose and profane pamphlets, may 
yet have no real value or esteem ftxr the writers j as men 
may love the treason, while they dislike the traitor. 
Many will despise the man that shall undertake to defend 
in cold blood, what they> whh a kind of conscious guilt 
and shame, commit only in the heat of appetite or pas- 
sion. The patronizing irifidelity and irreligion^ which is 
patronizing all that is bad, will for ever be disreputable 
and odious employment in the general opinion of man- 
kind l; while religion and virtue, for their own intrinsir 
worth, must always have crowds of admirersy though per- 
haps few followers. 

For this reason, the patrons of irrelrgion and infidelity 
in every age, down from Epicurus to the present times^ 
have been forced in a great measure to conceal their sen- 
timents, and to put on disguises to the world ; well know- 
ing, that they can never hope to overturn religion and vir- 
tue, without pretending a zeal for them all the time. 
Epicurus himself could write as devoutly in favour of 
sanctity and Divine worship, and of virtue also, as any be- 
liever cotdd do, while he was really destroying them ^. 

k '< When a man is come to fbat pass as to- wish Inmself an Atheist, and 
" make the last efforts on conscience, he is at the very crisis of malice ; a 
*' higher degree b not incident to the human sonl : and unless God works 
" miracles to convert him, he sticks at no kind of iniquity, although possi- 
'* biy he may not obtmn his full wish : so that such a one is incomparably 
** &rtfaer removed fix>m tiie way of salvation, than an Atheist bred and bom, 
*' or a simple unbeliever.*' BayWs MtsetUtm. Reflect, ofi a Comety p. 364, 
365. 

1 Hence it was that the wiser and better sort even of Pkigans detested the 
Epicureans, as debauchers of manners, and the bane of youth, and a scandal 
to the very name of pkiietophy. See Suidas in 'Efl'/iMf^, and Atbensus, 
hi), xii. 547. 

* At etiam de sanetiiate, de jrietate adversus Deos, libros scripsit Epicu- 
rus. At qnomodo in his loquitur ? Ut Coruncanium, aut Sccvolam, Fonti- 
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In like mannerj our modem Deists ph^ vehemently fo^ 
ftioralityy that one might be tenxpted almost . to thinly 
that they were really in good earnest: but their rejecting 
the best, aud only complete system of moraliljf that ever 
the world was. blessed withj and th^ir taking morality out 
of God's hands into their own^ in order to curtail and nm* 
tilate it; and above all, their sapping thp atUharity which 
it properly stands upon, and th^ir undermining the sane* 
tions which alone can ever k^ep it ^live in the world ° ; all 
these circumstances too plaiqly shpwy.that thqir enco- 
miums upon morality are only magnificent, profession^, 
like Epicurus's devotions, pompous appearances, solemn 
show, or, at the best, sound without, se^nse. For the 
amount of all is, to compliment virtue or morality, very 
highly, but to starve it at the same time, leaving it litde 
or nothing to subsist upon. But without some such co* 
lourings as these, they could never set up for writers. in a 
knowing age, nor bear a part in debate : the readers 
would be shocked <> at once, upon the.first sight of what 
they are doing ; and the exposing their principles to open 
view, would save their adversaries the labour of a confti* 
tation. So it is not merely for the sake of guarding 
against legal censure, that these gentlemen so studiously 



fices Maximosy te andire dicas ; non eom qui sustalerit omDem funditus re> 
tigioDem.— *— At etiam liber est Epicari, de Sttnctitaie, Ludimur ab bouliie 
non tarn faceto, quam ad scribendi licentiam libero. Qam enim potest esse 
MmctiUu, n DH humana non curant? Gcer, de Natur, Dear. c. zU. «liv. 
p. 100, 107. edit Davies. 

" Sec Scripture Vindicated, vol. vi. part ii. p. 65. - 

« This is as good as owned by some of them in their priyate letters. 
<< More detriment than advantage has been done to the cause of jDetmbjr 
*< au open profession of it— One rule, I think Indeed, ought always to be 
'* observed, that we should keep the persons we liave a design upon, as long 
« as possibly we can, from knowing that we ourselves are of those senti- 

** ments to which we would bring them. L ^t has often talked to 

*' hkn ag&inst Chritfianify, but he was only shocked at the discourse : which 
*^ confirms what I was saying before, that the way to convince a pjrejudiced 
" man, is not to let him know your own sentiments, but draw him \n first, 
'< before he knows where be is, till it is too late to step back«" J\po J>/. 
Urt/rom a Deist io his Friend , p. 2, IB, 20. 
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aWect disguises) but it is to preventi if possible, the exr 
posing a bad cause, which capoot.bear the /igA/;.and to 
lay in for evasions and subterfuges, for the carryiug on a 
dispute about their meaning, when all besides is at an 
end. This however is no small difficulty in their wfiy, io 
be thus constrained to act a part; to write ju^t plain 
enough to be understood, (for without that they do^ no- 
thing,) and yet not so plain as either fully to, discover the 
whole scene, or to foreclose all retreat, or to Jeave. no co- 
lour for declaiming against hard censures, when they 
come to be pressed. But by frequent trials and lopg ex- 
perience, tt^y have learnt to manage with competent 
dexterity. 

They set out commonly, or conclude, with pompous 
declarationis of their more than ordinary conqena for r^ar 
son and trtUh; full of truth in their professions, to supply 
their want of it elsewhere : tliat now seeking thejruth, is 
almost become as much a phrase amongst these, gentle- 
men, as Seeking the Lord once weLB among another set of 
refiners. There is undoubtedly some advantage to be 
ginned in this way; otherwise it would never have been 
the common pretext of all detractors P • and deceivers 
whatsoever: neither would such men as.Celsus and Hier 
rodes ^ (^arp and subtle disputants) have made use of 
it ; neither could the sect of the Manichees have ever im- 
posed upoh so acute ^ man as St. Austin, though in his 

younger days, by it'. Nevertheless, it must be said, that 

• 

V PABteadt qnldemTir acntisaiinuB pnecipaam veriiatis stadium^ cui nihil 
prsferat^. cui omnia irabmittat: sed ignoscat mihi, si dixero, etiam maiedi'' 
eentmimnm qnemque illud prs se ferre, nee ullo aHo unquam nomine raam 
▼date dbtrectationem : qnid enim alind dixerit ZoUui olim, quid Socratis ao- 
ouatores, qoid infamea illi delatores sub tyraiiniB, Tiberio, Nerone, Domi- 
tiasoy qDam aola se rfritatia eft atilitatis pablicae studio duci ad alios ita pa- 
lam incrqiaQdoa at aocusandoa ? Penzon, contra Cleric, in Quini, €mi, 
Vin^eat. p. 13, 14. 

« The pompona titles tbef gave to their invectives against the Christians 
an weU koown^ both preteiididg a very particular zeal for truth, 

' Quid enim rae aliud cogebat annos fere novem, spreta religione quie 
miU puerulo a parentibus insita erat, homines illos seqpi ac diligenter an- 
dire, nisi quod nos superttiHone terreri, et Jidein nobis ante reUionctn impe- 
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loasting is no argument of sincerity^ but is itself a suspi* 
cious circumstance. Honest men have no need to boast 
of their integrity, while their dealings abundantly declare 
it : neither need faithful writers tell of their uncommon 
zeal for truth, because an author is proved by his work, 
and it is good manners to suppose, that a reader has some 
discernment. 

Another very common artifice which those gentlemen 
make use of is, to usher in their crudities under the name 
and umbrage of the men of sense. I cannot blame them 
-for affecting to appear in good company: but as they 
have no commission for making so free with persons of 
that character, and as the whole amounts only to pro- 
claiming themselves considerable, which their readers 
should be left to judge of; it seems to me, that such an 
offence against modesty and manners is a stronger argn* 
ment against them, than any self commendations can ever 
be for them. 

The same gentlemen who take so much pains to re- 
commend themselves as abounding in sense, and reason, 
and truth, are as solicitous, on the other hand, to invent 
some odious names for what they dislike. They never 
acqudnt their readers (though the more ancient Epicu- 
reans were sometimes frank enough to do it^) that their 
/aim is to destroy religion and conscience, and the fear' of 
God; but they give it out, their whole quarrel is against 
credulity or bigotry, against superstition or enthusiasm, 
against statecrcift, prkstcrqft, or imposture; names which 
they are pleased to affix, for the most part, to true reli- 
gion and godliness. And when they have thus shifted off 
the blame to others which belongs only to themselves, in 

mi dicerent ; se satem nollam premere ndjidem, nvA prius diseaBsa et eno- 
^ta veritaie, Qais Don his poUicitadonibas illiceretar, prasertim adoles- 
centis animiu cnpidns vert, etiam DonnnUonim in scliola doctoram bomi- 
nam disputatioBibas flnnrrtras et garrahn ; qnalem me tunc Uli invenenint, 
sperneQtem scilicet quasi aniles fabulas, et ab eis promlssam eqfetium et nm^ 
cerum vemm tenere atque hanrire cupientem ? JugnsHn, de UHU credeH" 
tH, torn. riii. p. 46. edit. Bened. 
• Lucretius, lib. i. 63, &c. with Creech's noteA. 
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order to blacken their opposers^ and to wash themselves 
white ; they then begin to play their machinery upon the 
ignorant unguarded readers. Now since their main 
strength lies in their frequent repetition of these ill sound- 
ing names, upon a presumption that the world is more 
governed by names than by things^ and that it is the 
easiest thing in nature to carry on an imposture of words; 
I shall entreat your patience while I endeavour to unravel 
the mystery of those aflected names, considering them 
one by one, in the same order as I have mentioned them. 
And I hope to make it appear, that the guilt which those 
gentlemen would load us with, is not oursy but theirs; 
and that it ought therefore to be thrown back upon the 
proprietors. This certaiiriy is a very fair and equitable 
method of defence on our side, to retort the blame, which 
belongs not to us, upon the accusers themselves, with 
whoHQ it should rest. 

i. I begin with credulity ^ a kind of cant word, (as 
they use it,) and made to stand for a serious belief of 
what Moses and the Prophets, of what Christ and his 
Apoetles have taught us. It has been no new thing for 
the most credulous men imaginable to anticipate the 
charge of credulity^ fixing it upon others, in order to 
throw it off from themselves. It was remarkable in the 
Pagans, who were themselves all over credulity^ that they 
assumed a bold air, and fell foul upon the Christians as 
credulous men. Amobius (besides many other of the Fa- 
thers) takes notice of it, and handsomely retorts it^ The 
Manicbees also, who were silly enough to believe that 
God and matter were two coetemal principles, that souls 

* Et quoDuim ridere nostram Jklem consuestis, atqve ipsam creduHiaiem 
(acetiis jocnlaribiu lancioare; dicite, O festin, et meraco sapientiae tiDcti, et 
ntmi potOy— -nonne TeBtniin qaicunqae est, hoic vel illi credii auctoribns ? 
Nob quod sibi pemiaseiit quia Ternm did ab altero, veliit quadam fidei ad- 
stipolatioiie tutatnr ? — Cum igitar comperti nihil babeatia et eogjuti^ omnift- 
qne ilia qiua scribitis et Ubniniiii oomprehenditia milUbna, ereduUiate asse- 
retietia dooe, qamam b«c eat jndicatio tam injuata^ vt noatram derideatia 
/dam, qiiam n>s habere conspidtit noetra in credtditate eommnoem ? Ar- 
fM*. Ub. a. p. 47, 48. edit Lngd. 
VOL. VIII. £ 
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were part qf the Divine substaQce^ and that sm and tnoojii 
were to be adored^ (besides naany ptber ppi^t8;pf doctriiie 
too ridiculous to bear the mentioning u,) even they had 
the confidence to charge the phurches of Christ with credu^ 
lity, the better to cover their own dotages* . And now 
what shall we say to the sapie charge revived against us 
by modem infidels /^ As to the word credulity ^ it denotes^ 
according to its just and proper acceptation^ any rash or 
wrong belief^ taken up against reason or without reason. 
If this be a true explication of the name^ (as it undqubt* 
edly 18^) then I humbly conceive that we stand clear of 
the indictment; and that our in^peachers are. theoiselves 
the men whom they would feign us to be. I do not 
know any mpre credulous jn^n living) jthai) they generally 
are. Indeed^ we call them unbelievers, because they bcK 
lieve not what they ought to believe ; othermse they are 
great believers in their way, and, for the n)ost part, men 
of a very large faith. It cannot be pretended that they 
believe less than we, since our creeds reversed (which 
usually makes theirs) are as long, crc^eds as before ; like 
as traversing, the s^,me ground backwards measures the 
same number of paces. He that, believes, fpr instance, 
that there is no heaven^ no kell^ no future state, no Provi^ 
dence, no God, is as muph a believer, in his way, as the 
most reli^us men can be in theirsr Infidels have their 
articles of. belief as well a^ we, and. perhaps more than 
w:e: so the difference seems not: to lie so mi^ch in the 
quafitity of faith, theirs or purs, as in the quality. 

Bring we: therefore. this matter to a fair issue, that it 
may be cleariy seen which of the contending parties are 
the credulous believers. Let the adversaries produce Epi- 
curus's creed, or Hobbes*s*, or Spinoza's/, or any other, 

■ The Englirii reader may aee the moDstrone creed of the Manidieea 
briefly Bummed op in Nye's Defence of the Canon of the New Tmttmmf^ 
p. 88, &c. 

*■ Hobbes's Creed of Paradoxes and palpable Absurdities has bem collect- 
ed into one sammary view by several writers. See, among others^ Kortliol- 
tos de Tribos Impostoribus, p. 93 ad p. 139 j Reimman. Histor. Atheiami» 
p. 444. 
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ChrisHofiity vSmd^(aH, against Xi^Mil9* 5» 

UUkfymdifisSliifi dm^a «u4» aiid:kt w. oompcu^ I am* 
vei%^pei«i]0ded ibai sitoll tbw ciieecb>.r«pi!e#eiilEed ia futtr 
lei«it|i, wiUlieiimixl.to qomaiti mol^ ftnd mQi»[frigbtAiL 

iwiaii« A kanaied fsNtdigiicic hiWLt^ 

eig)ijto£ ijbein^m^gafatfe, lOid fiftem/^fvM/nw:. there 'i%i 
scMoe aii:iailJde?ainoi^t thi^io. bitt wMloia 'big wiih; 
mM|r: md: 8b««kiqg itbsurditi^ B^r^ic^.Sli imy. aiprr. 
pfarf tJifUj:tbQ«9roy0r Q«mori€fu«ii^nd«oi6n-d0 o0t wayit^ 
/««^ white tbkcy' hiKi^^hMdmatJmj but, whUe^>4li9gr' slriifti 
out. gfwiSf caiti sniraUow. couMJf. They, can lOulilylMaeni. 

y.lSpiwMBi^B ttandlDin rw adii My bejBM^hrA^gOQilimeMDr^.callMled) 
KoKthplt^B de Xi;^. Iny^tojilnuy p. 139 ad j^. ^8 f ^7;)ji)>. iyit^n^,^u, 
Ike artide Spinota, 

■ Symbolom Fidei Tolandics. 

3. ftorldrntJum anio^4y. drrini. 4. Iiiunort^ta^aii ,^iumie )iiiiiuui». 5. 
Poeaaa et prBmia in Tita fatura. 6. AutbeDtiam et divins Scriptune origi- 
DeiD. 7. Miracnla Mosis et Cfarfsti. 8. Mosem ftdsae antorem Penta* 



U 4^&|No mundum ant na^uram renim ease .sqIuii^ m^ep, .vfVi? g^iii- 
torn ncxiae interituram. 2. Religionem esse pulcbnim politioorum commen- 
tnni. '3. AtheUmnm esse naturalem notitiam'et saptentSsrimoram ▼Sixfram 
reOgioneni. 4. Religionem vnlgl esse supeMCStidDipm. 5^ Refigimila inttT-' 
tMm^.ei^^aacrafnm legun) latares.e8^,rai^^e.t.B«bdolQji)f^|fu 6« Qpi*- 
ainn r^l^ionum, saoerdotes^ et aacronun myBteriorum interpretes esse si* 
moists pietatis yam>s ostentatores, qui ex errore alieno quaestum ftuaunt. 
7. Rdi^onis ciUtores et Daminis coelestis veneratoresy esse igiiavam et im- 
he6SHt bonkinnm genns. 8. QnaMXisqae pro sapemataraKbns Jiabentor et in 
Btetm TfKtnatar, espje r^ mf^ pftu^al^* 9. Qnse pro mSracuUs vendit^* 
tor et ci^unt|ir> es^ fraudes impostorum^ vel effecta morbi melancboUci in. 
testibus qui ea viderunt vel audiemnt. 10. Autographa Veteris et Novi Tes- 
tamentl intercidisse. 11. Mosem et Scriptorem ^ntateiichi Aiisse Ptmtbd- 
stas ; oat, ot recentiofesr loqui amant, Spinoaistaa. 12. Alosis acripta explf.' 

bendam esse Strabonis diligentise,,quam MosiS; uti pie creditur, autoritatL 
14. Aftieum esse meliorem dvem quam llieistam. 1&. Religionem reipub- 
lioB nocere. Fayi Defetu, ReUgitmU emtra JoK Toland, p. 248, 249, 
250. 

E 2 
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.k caii^dnore'than eqtud to the eflfect.; whilb tli6y are 
forced to: admit tbe sBtne'eieeh)^ ortbings kkidreiilttr^el- 
'loo9, independent of their iivoper or ^uiequate CBuies; 
i wbiob . i» >ddmittkig t;<M^AdK(/Mm5 In irhort' tbctti) w& b6- 
iieve tviratT^e'can fn-ove by. good authority) and no lmor6: 
fheybelier^rd^What lihey please. Let them tiierefore first 
t^t^Lr their o^ti aocounts, and thto prdceed, if they see 
'proper, to ditO^ge the chuipehes df Christy as sueh^ ^«ith 
creduUiy. 

%. Andther party word and term df reproach, near 
akin to the formet, is ligdtfy: a caltmiiiy ttet)Wn upon 
'US fbr our steadfast adherence to Moses Mi the Prophets^ 
to Christ a^ his ApostleiS, to GodI blessed for ever. In 
the ifn^n vAvAej to whom or to wh^ ^ H^v afeettsers ad- 
:^^ete, that we should be b^ots^ and not they? Bigotry 
inea^risyin conrnfion acceplatioti, a warm dr-^tinate ad- 
her6n6e to things or persons, tO'^ncipfes <>r party, 
ngainsi reason or wiihtM t^son. By this definition we 
desire to be tried, and to join issue with our adversaries : 
and let the indifferent world judge whether Christians or 
infidels are most properly bigots. 

The lower class of unbelievers appear to have as tame 
and as implicit a faith in their new instructors, as it is 
possible for men to hiive ; that is, they are Ingoted to 
them, and led blindfold by them. They believe every 
^le that is but confidently t(dd them against relj^on, or 
the ministers of it: they aedept of any sopl^irp that is 
offered them, and submit to any delusion or imposition 
upon tbeir judgment and understanding. They often take 
dictates for argttments^ mere assertions for proofs, equi* 
voiiatihg for reasoning, and sound for seftse. While tliey 
are afraid of hemg. guided by priests, they consent to be 
governed by anti-priests; who demand a much greater 

<« be in general more credulous, tfiougli after another manner, than the iBere 
'<< vUlg-ar, BeaSde^ what I have bbaerr^ in tonreraatton mer^y, wAh tbe 
*< inen of tiiSs character, I e'an profluce many anaihemai^ed anthors, lir^, if 
*' they want a true Israelitiah faitii, can make amencb by a Chinese 6r In- 
** dian one.** CharocterisHcs, vol. i. p. 345. 
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submission from them than we can pretend to: for we 
are content and thankfol^ if odr people will but observe 
us in what b evidently true and right, while they expect 
to be believed and* followed in what is palpably felse and 
wrong. From hence may appear the bigotry of the infe- 
rior 8<jrt among the Deists. 

As to the leading men themselves, they generally fol- 
low the track of their predecessors, and appear to be 
zealous Mgots to their systems^ to their creeds^, to- their pa- 
radoxesy to their party ;• all which they adhere to as perti- 
nadously as we can do to our Bible. They have Pagan 
historians to rest their fsdth upon, instead of Moses and 
the Evangelists; they have Pagan morals to answer to 
the Divine Sermon on the Mount, and Pagan or Jewish 
calumnies to set against our Christian evidences. They 
bave Epicurus and Celsus, Porphyry and Julian, for their 
guides and leaders in many things, as we bave the saeted 
writers in all. Hobbes and Spinoza seem to be their chief 
instructors among the modems ; and it has been observed 
by knowing judges, that Hobbes himself was lltde^Thofe 
than a disciple of Epicurus s in his system of religion, or 
irrdigion. The like may be shown, and has been shown** 
in some measure, of the present advocates for infidelity. 
Now, indeed, if they have reason for preferring those 
their guides and teachers to ours, then we are the bigots : 
but if it has been manifested a thousand times over, as I 
presume it bUs, that the proofs are on our sidci and that it 
is impossible to come at any, as to the naatn things, on 
theirs ; then we humbly conceive that the bigotry lies at 
their door, and we appeal from the seat of calumny to 
the truth and reason of things. Let them show that they 



• Hoc prob« scio, ipgnm niUl Dobia obtalisse nisi quod apnd vetem In 
E^coro reprefaenaum invenlamus. Ut e^im Epicnms omnia a ]>emocrito 
mnripiiiflw didtor, its HobMns omnia Epicnri flajptia ingenti fasta tanqnam 
ma recuAt ; atque nt nova videantnr^ novis nominibns (qnorom iUe, at sunt 
novatores omnes> egrec^os artifez) appellare affectayit. ParkeTf Duputat. 
ie Deo, p. 86. 

^ Scripture Vindicated, vol. vi. part 2. p. 166, &c. 

E4 
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teinper into infidelity ^ or atheism K The same caoM^s 
Woiking differently in difierent persons, or in the satifie 
-persons at difiereot times, produee both>n: and it hab 
-been a common obsenration, justifiable by some noted in- 
Btances,' that no men whatever have been more ^pt to ex- 
«c6ed- in superHitioni at the sight of danger, than those 
'Who at other times have been most'highlypro/ilii^. 
' But I mayfarther ^bserVe, that supei^tiiiou {practical 
'supetsthioh at least) mtt^ be thott difeetiy charged upoti 
ffnany or most o§ our aoousef^^ as it is their avowed prin- 
ciple to comply ott/tt/ofd/y with any public and autho- 
lized supersiititms whatever. • Epicurus and his followers 
conformed readily to the popular superstitions ^^ being 
wilfihg enough to comp6und at that rate to saVe them- 
'seFves' harmless. 1 4iave before observed of the leaders of 
'the meidem Deists abroad, that they accommodated them- 
jelves to the prevmling religions wheresoever- th'ey lived. 
'Hebbes and Spinoza are known to have- advised and itidul- 
cated the same doctrhvs, making the magistrate's religion 
•'the sovereign rule for outward practice <>1 Mr. Toknd 
observes of Atheists, fand he knew them well^} tliilt their 
principle is, to stand up for all established religions,.by all 
means^ right or wrong P. - The audior df the Oracleis of 



1 See Smith's Select Dieeoanes, p. 25. and p. 41, &c 

» A late inge|i|j9tt^ antlipr has well expressed afad illustrated the observm- 
dQD, fM follows': 

- ** JItheUm and supintiUim are of tiie same origb : tef both have tlieir 
** rise from the'same caase, tbe same deSaot Ia the aiind .of mi^'cnr maat 
it o| ci^^ty ii^^oer^g ^thj, and^ natural ignorance of iJie IKvine es- 
** senoe. Men that from their most early youth have not been imhned with 
" the prindples of the true religion, or have not -afterwards continued to be 
*' strictly educated in the same, are^'ia great diteger df^faOiBg Wittier inV) 
.« the me or the eMer, aocordian^ Id the di^ence^^itffi is in tho ffif^pa^^ 
** meiU and aampkxim th^ are of, the circumstances they are in, and tbe 
« compttny they converse witli." Second Part of the Fable of the Bees, p. 
374.. 

' ■ Vid. Plutardi. contr. Epicor. 0pp. torn* ii. p. 1102. Origen. contr. Gels, 
lib. vii. p. 375. 

• Vid. Kortholtns de Tribns Impostoribus, p. 208, &c 

P Atheus, commodo soo intentus, nunquam a stabiHta religione dissen- 
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ReOMiti ahd his friends profess the same principle of con- 
formity to the rdtgion of one's country, wtiateVer'it^be <!• 
-Seme have openly, and with great imixiodesty, even 
hbasted of it'; mterpreting it to such tbl monstrous lati- 
tude, that the same person might Incfifierently go to a 
Popish ckapel, or -a Tuiiiisfa mosque,, c^ to an Indian pa- 
god. Ataong the rk>ted characteristics ot athetitieal men, 
thtt con^only mak^' one, that they fdllow the religion 
of }k^ magisfratej value it not as true^ but as esiaHishedy 
and r^ard it only as ah ih^rument of state policy\ 

tiel; eoi omnes lilioe, be nnpectos evaclaty per fas et nefas vdit conlbrmes. 

« See JBaoan^s Miwelluiies, p. 202, 203. Compare NlcfaoUs** Coblereiibc^ 
part ii.p^ ,193.' 

' Cbl6 Deam taleni quale'i^ piinoepa vel reapdbHca me jabet. Si INirca^ 
Afc a ri mkm ; A Judteha, Vefiia TetoibeDtam ; A Chrisdaniia, Nbrun fesfea- 
vm^m TWOnor i>(0 k^ etiKC^gdaoia vaem. noRDv Papa si impflnna, 
Deom credo iranntbgtantiaiuM s ai Lutheroa, Dens baiM particulis in, cwtt, 
ct Jtt^ ctivamrallatar; si Cdvinaa, aignnm pro Deo sumo. Sicque cujua 
regio, in qua Viyo, ejus me regit opinio, &c Juior Meditation, PhUoioph. 
^ <#itf BUOd. img9g. p. ISSfO. 

• Thoae thtnra$ihittUii' vse nmnbered Satp in tvrelTe ahidea, by a leanied 
foragner. 

I. Omni occanone data, negare ant in dubiam Tocare tupemattrraUa s 
mirtcola, &c. 

2l aitimi Seriptivd aiitorilatem imminu'ere, aliiaqne anapi^ctiun et con- 
tfiiiplam reddeips ^oriptiiram aim Scrlptmra et cnm nrtione eommittere^et 
iflde eiicere oontradictionea. 

3. Metiim omnem et justam solicitudinem onmibua ezcntere, nil nid hUa- 
tztatem et aecotitvlbm '<somiheiidare. 

4. ^nmertattttkm anTaUa-rtfaoiudUi negare. 

,^ Phmden|foari P4 ii<cii8^i:e», vel vqcai;? in dnblnm. 

6. Myateria rdigionis Christians exagitare, ft ^purriliter tradncere. 

7. Ab Ecclens Mlnistris abborrere, et eomm oolloqnia dedinare. 

8. Atlidamoe idkimm cnpide enarrare, et argnmenta pro Atbeiamo tan- 
qam Ittdiaiobbitaa iaMttttMa lidmSnri. 

.9. RfU^^v^iittm oKquait ttt^fif^ wwmfgr tf, §t grmrSmtm evnira €9$ ^ 
Jtkeiami ifiOi intimutani^ eoiUestari, 

10. ReUgimum non aUo nomine urgere, quam guatenns ad ra^ianan tta- 
tut/aeU, 

II. Atheiami impngnationea et increpationea sgre ferre. 

12. libroa gentUinm Ilbentina qnam CfaristianormD legeie, et aacne Scrip- 
tans lectionem ayerBari. 
S^gieiihU pUriqne^ mm Mvnim esse speetanda kec eriUria, ted cot^'unc- 
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<< k^d, wko \3i^lie^eA tliem^ to be «n(z^» aa ur/dU-^an they; 
<< i^al ^^y were opnvia^ed and persuaded by m/u^^ntkur 
^^ siaam, diat tb^y^ ifoUtook downrigbjt myingv for. the 
^^ atiXHDgest rea9pii> ^d a chain of absurd inpob^it^t lalpir. 
^' tieiBy foj? brigbjt aqd evident dempqstralipns.. of: tauth ;. 
*' tjifli) aUt^ 69eeB> 6tajte«ineQ5 and pl^ilpappbera^ Wib0> 
<< enqliraqed. Chri«ti^iiity iti: grei^t oumberfis a» weU; aa tbe 
^< ppor as4.il|iteraite/b0lievje4 tbey ha4 proofs v^bioh dwy; 
^< bad not; thought tbfngg wem ^piaiin and citeari tt>:thein. 
^' ^hich wei^ notj faneied irresistible^ ati-esglbi iQa$eat^i 
** atid< eloquence) in. an. empty npise'and^souodofr^wofdi^ 
<^ made by a^ cofupany of; poor di^teoipeml meo^ wfaow 
*^ neither knew, not oared, what ' they/ miJ^" 

Btti if any p^sons notwitbttanding ean. bavcr confideocei 
enough to ohavgis tbe;FouQd0r of our religion^ or the aa** 
ored writer0> wtii enil^iasmh that ia^ vMikn^mss/JOKf^ 
it not be proper to ask^ what kind of cooaplexion the m&i, 
are of, who mak^ such a groundleas. charge; and wbe^ 
tber they am i)ot, the visionuri^^ rather than the other. 
Th^re may be^ an irr^tigious pbreoay, aa well aa ar^/^taitf: 
ope; and the. iroa^ation may be as. soon heated !«ritb. a 
spirij^ of prafanm^s^ aa with the fervours of pieip* A 
veryieamed and. judiciova writer has aaid, that there are. 
entlHi$ta9tiaaI> or fenadcal Atheists, and that^.;ali manner 
^< of Atheists whatsoever, and those, of them who moat 
^* pretend <tp. reason and phtkisophyy may in. ^some. sense 
*f be justly styled both, enthusiasts andfanaticsj foras- 
'Vmueh>asithey,are not led'or^Carried- on. into this. way x>f 
<f atheisung-.by axxy clear dictates of their reason crunder'* 
^^ s.tandiiiig; but. only by an. 6f/c.i). ikryog^ a certain* blind 
^^ and irrational impetus, they being, as it were, inspired 
^''to it by that lower earthly Ufe and nature, or the spirit 

•^ of the world, or mundane spirit. The mundane spirit, 

''or earthy life, is irrational sottishness; and they who 

« Ditton on the Resnrrection of Chiist, p. 364. laqmpare.pb 3]Cl» &e. See 
also Nidu>l]0'« Conference, part ii. p, 230, &c. Fi^ Defens. Relig. coak 
Tolandy c. xiii, p. 71. Campbell's DiMPurse proving that tlie ApoeUes were 
no entlinsiasts. 
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*^ are atheittically inspired by it (how abhofrent soever 
^ they may otherwise seem to be from enthusiasm and 
** revelations) Bxe notwithstanding really no better than & 
'< kind of bewitched enthusiast^ and blind spirita^if that 
** are w;hoUy ridden and acted by a dark^ narrowband cap?. 
" tiyated prinaple of life. — ^Nay,, they are fanatics too^ 
^ however that word seem to have a more pecuUar respect 
*< to something of a Deity; all Atheists being that blind 
*' goddess Nature's fanatics '." 

The observation is cited and approved by a noble writer^ 
whp ba9 been thought not partial on the side of religion. 
He saysj that Atheism itself is not exempt from enthusi-^ 
asm, Imt there have been enthusiastical Atheists y. He 
xepea^ H.^sewhere'^ and confirms it more at large. The 
same, noble author sqruples npt to say, that ** to deny the 
" magtstrnle a worships or take away a national Churchy 
" is a$ mere enthusiasm as the notion which sets up perr 
" secation »." 

To confirm wh^t has been hinted of the enthusiasm o£ 
these men, who chf^rge us with it, let but any one seriousr 
ly consider t\m Pantlieistic system, (which is reported by 
those that should, know, to be.a favouritesystem amoi^t 
them, and as fa^hiqnable as any^,) whether it be not as wild 
enthusiasm as ever was invented and published to the world* 
It supposes God and nature, or God and the whole uni- 
verse, to be one and the same substaiice,one universal leing; 
inscmiach that men's souls ate only modifications of the 
Divine substance ; from whence it follojtrs, that what men 
wiD^ God wills also ; and. what they say, God says; an) 
what they, do, God does^. Was there ever any raving 

' Cndwortfa, Intellect. Syst p. 134. 

f ChwacteristicB, yoL i. p. 52. 

> niid. vol. iii. p. 63, 64. • Ibid. 7oI. i. p. 17. 

^ Parinis plnrimum veraantar [Pantfadstae] itidem Venetib ; in omnibus 
HoUudUa urblbuS) maxime certe Amalelodami ; et nonnnlliy quod mireris, in 
ipsa curia Romana : sed prscipue, et pra hKis lods omnibus^ Londin^ abun- 
dant, ibique aedem» et quasi arcem sua sects coUocant Paniheitiicon, p. 42. 

* See the Pantheistic principles drawn out more at large by Mr. Bayle in 
the artide Spinoza, and well confuted, p. 2792. 
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enthusiast that discovered greater extravagance? This 
doctrine first owed its birth to Pagan darkness <^, and re- 
vived afterwards among the Jewish cabalists^: from thence 
it was handed down to Spinoza^ who was originally a Jew, 
and froni him it descended to the author or authors of 
the Pantheisticon ; who, while they are themselves the 
greatest visionaries in nature^ yet scruple not to charge 
the Christian world with enthusiasm. 

There is another, though a more pardonable instance 
oi fanaticism, or enthusiasm, among some modem Deists^ 
relating to virtue, considered as subsisting, and in an emi- 
nent degree too, independent on hopes and fears, or on 
future rewards and penalties^; a chimerical notion, and 
betraying the greatest ignorance both of men and things. 
What but some egregious warmth of imagination could 
ever induce any man to conceive, that he might be capa- 
ble of practising a nobler kind of virtue than Abel, or 
Enoch, or Noah, or Abraham, or even Christ himself, con- 
sidered in his human nature ? All these owed their bright- 
est instances of virtue to faith s, to the respect they had 
to the ** recompence of reward ^^' to the ** joy that was set 
** before them * ;" which is a just and rational principle, 
suited most certainly to the circumstances of thb life. 
Possibly in a life to come, virtue and pleasure may con- 
stantly coincide, where we suppose all to be uniformly 
virtuous, and where there will be no clashing, no inter- 
fering, no trials, no conflicts : but in this life, undoubtedly, 
virtue, in any high degree of perfection, is present ^ei/*- 
denial, and cannot be made rational, that is, cannot be 
virtue, (for virtue and folly are not the same thing,) with- 



' See Bnddieas'a Analecta Histor. ^ilosoph. In exercitat. de Spino^smo 
ante Spinozam, p. 317, &c. Cndworth's Intellect. Syst. p. 306, 344. Bayle*s 
Dictionary in Spinoza, p. 2782. 

• See Buddttus, ibid. p. 346, &c. Reimman. Hist Atheismi, p. 45, 46, 47. 

' Ad beate viyendum sola sufficit virtas ; snaque sibi est satis ampla mer- 
ces. PaniheisHcohy p. 57. Comp. Christianity as old as the Creation, p^ 25, 
367. 

s See Hebr. zi. 4, &c. » Hebr. xi. 26. & Hebr. xii. 2. 
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onl taking, into consideration future prospects K It is ro- 
mantic to talk of a new kind of virtue never yet practised, 
nor practicable : or if it were, caprice, or convenience, or 
vaxa-glory, not virtuey is the name for it. For if it bo 
feonded on worldly considerations, it is convenience only, 
or vaitt- glory ; and if it be founded on no considerations^ 
it is caprice : and between these two there is no medium, 
in this case, but faith in a world to come. The ancient 
Stoics, having but dark and fluctuating views of another 
life, were, in a manner, driven into that dry doctrine of 
virtue being constantly its own reward, in oider to solve 
the. difficultiea concerning Providence, The Epicureans, 
absolutely rejecting both Divine Providence and a future 
state, made pleasure, worldly pleasure, the reward of vir-* 
tue, that they might not seem altogether to desert the 
cause; and their virtue proved accordingly. TbeSaddu- 
cees, among, the Jews, came nearer to the Stoical princi4 
jdes, having fallen intothem,a8 it seems, unawares, through 
a kind of enthusiastic affectation of soaring above common 
lenie. The Mystics followed, and deviated in like manner 
with tbeformer, by oyer-refiningandsubtili^hg plain things. 
After them came a set of enthusiasts aoiongst us, in the ill 
time8,who revived the same principles, and were solidly con* 



^ Hse caoM est, cur pneceptiB eoram DaUnfi obtamperet ; quonUm tat 
ai vUia enufiuiit si Toluptateni defendant ; aut li tnrtutem MieruDt, oequo 
ptnam nunaDtnr nisi aoliiis torpitudinis, neqoe virtuti uUnm pnuniijin pol- 
ficaitor» nisi solins boneBtatli et laudi8» cum dicant, noft propter aUud, Md 
proptpr seifsam expetendaoi ene yirtolem.^— Non enim tantttm reHgi&iMm 
nwme BoluQrnnl, Teniiii etian suslolefunt, dum spede wiriuii$/ali0in- 
dactiyconaatur amoKM oiniii ifMte liberare. LaeknU. lib.iii. cap. 26. p. 165, 
166. 

'< AHho^gii it be true* that as tfaiagt wm standi and as the aalore of ineft 
" is fmiBed, good men do find a stranfekind of inward pleasure and secret 
** ntisfikctioo of mind in the discharge of their' duty, add in doing what is 
"Tirtnons; yet every man that loolu into himself, and consults his own 
'* breast, will find, that this delight and contentment springs tthiefly ftom the 
" hopes which good men conceive that an lioly and virtuous life will not be 
" nnrewarded ; and ^thoiit tibesb hopes, virtue is but a deud and empty 
TiUotum, Serm. cxii. p. 121. 
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fated by several of our able iand learned Divines^ The De« 
ists seem to fall in sometimes with the Stoics and Bometioies 
with the Epicureans, following virtue (as they say) either 
for its beauty y or for the present pleasure attending it^ ab- 
stracted from the consideration of future rewards; that 
go they may carry on a show of supporting morality, while 
they are paring away the groimd uix)n which it stands. 
If they are sincere and honest in their doctrine, it is a 
spice of enthusiasm ; and if they are not, it is worse. 

I may farther observe, that there appears besides, in 
the present advocates for Deism, a very particular turn of 
mind, such as seems not to differ, in any thing material, 
from a spirit of enthusiasm ; if it is not grave banter or 
solemn grimace* Their way is, to sanctify their flights of 
fancy, their own roving inventions, under the sacred name 
of reason, which they style also, in part. Divine inspira- 
tion ^y and in the whole, internal revelation^. Hereupon 
they presume to talk as familiarly of God's mind and 
laws, and with as warm an assurance, as if they had been 
rapt up into the third heaven, or had sate in council 
with the Almighty, They prescribe, according as their 
fancies dictate, where they know nothing what services 
God ought to expect o, what indulgences he should make 
to warm desires P, what penalties he may appoint here or 
hereafter q. They enter caveats against his being arbi- 
trary r, so as to enact any thing which they see not the 

1 Bishop Bull's Posth. Sermons, vol. ii. p. 593. Wilkins's Sermon on Heb. 
xi. 26. Sharrock de Fin. &c. p. 70, &c. Boyle*s Seraph. Love, p. 118. 
Sonth*8 Serm. yol. Iv. p. 178. TUlotson's Posth. Serm. cxxi. p. 121. 

** Though a man were never so much in love with virtue, for the native 
« beauty and comeUness of it; yet it would strangely cool his affection to 
*' it, to consider, that lie should be undone by the match ; that when he had 
" it, he must go a heggmg with it, and be in danger of deaik for the sake of 
<< that which he had chosen for the felicity of his life." TUhiWHy ihid. 

>• Christianity as oM, &c. p. 182, 194, 330. 

• Ibid. p. 3, 8, 67, 70, 369. 

« Ibid. p. 3, 105, 115, 116, 124, 125. 

V Ibid. p. 345. <i Ibid. p. 38, &c. 

' Ibid. p. 30, 35, 61, 65, 114, 116, 125, 130, 370. 
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reason for ; and against bis playing the tyrant % either by 
imposing positive laws without their consent *, or by abridg- 
ing them of their natural right «, (that is, of what they 
might otherwise enjoy uj)on the permissive law of nature,) 
or by interposing in matters indifferent ^^ (which every 
petty prince or state may do,) or by punishing the incor- 
rigible for sins past 7. This is taking great lengths of 
freedom with the high and tremendous Deity, such as one 
would not expect from any but the wildest enthusiasts. 
Indeed, all claims to any internal notices exclusive of God's 
written word, whether they be entitled inspiration^ or w- 
temal revelation^ or inward lights or reason^ or infallihi^ 
lity^ or what else soever ; I say, all such claims brought 
to exclude Scripture, are enthusiastic and fanatical^ false 
and vain. 

But some perhaps may ask, can those then be enthusi* 
astSf who profess to follow reason ? Yes, undoubtedly, if 
by reason they mean only conceits. Therefore such per- 
sons are now commonly called reasonists and rationalists^ 
to distinguish them from true reasoners or rational inquir- 
ers. For their great fault is, that they will not suffer 
reason to have its free course or full exercise, nor allow it 
sufficient light. Reason desires and requires all useful no- 
ticeSy and all the friendly intimations that can be procured : 
bat these her most insidious adversaries, under a false plea 
of sufficiency », confine her to short measures> and shut up 

- Christiaiiity as oM, &c. p. 29, 30, 32, 38, 70, 122, 176, 188. 
' Ibid. p. 113. Coflopare Script Vindicat. vol. ▼!. part 2. p. 137, and Puf- 
feodorf, book Hi. ch. 4. sect 4. p. 254. 

• Ibid. p. 113, 134. > Ibid. p. 132, 135, 171, 370. 
y See Second Address, p. 7. 

• The common pretences about the n^fieiency of reason, for fturnishinp 
oat a complete system of religion and morality, seem to have just as much 
sense in them, as if a man should pretend to draw out a complete system of 
tptict^ setting aside all the instructions brought in by^acts and obsenrations ; 
or a complete system of philosophy or medicine, tlirowing out the informa- 
tions of history and experiments. The Scripture accounts are as necessaiy 
to be superadded to abstract reason, in order to form a complete system of 
reHgioH and morality, as those other acconnts are to complete the respective 
arts and sciences : and if reason requires that these should be taken in, it is 

F % 
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t^e aveaues of improvement : by which it pl^nly appears* 
that they are juftt such friends to reason as they are to 
motality ; friends to the namef and that is all. They fol* 
low reason, as tliey profess : but we maintain, that reason 
itself directs us to take in Scripture, when we have it 
before ua, for our light and our guide. Who then is the 
friend to reason f he that flatters her with empty compli" 
mentSf or he that follows her rules P 

5. From the article of enthusiasm^ I proceed next to 
two other terms of reproach, namely, state-craft and priest*- 
craft J nearly allied to each other, (for which reason I men- 
tion them together,) and frequently made use of by unbe- 
lievers, in order to render true religion odious or suspected. 
It has often been suggested, that religion owed its birth 
and progress to the subtle contrivances of politicians and 
priests* Indeed priests seem to have come in the later, to 
bear their share in the scandal. Formerly, princes only, 
or lawgivers, were marked out as the most likely persons 
to have wrought those marvellous effects upon mankind* 
In the very nature of the thing, religion should be con«» 
ceived prior to priesthood appointed to serve in it : unless 
we were to suppose some pi^vious and special designation 
of the persons by Almighty God. In the natural course 
of things, if religion was all of human invention, it must 
have been invented before priests were appointed or made* 
For example; Evander, suppose, and Numa, invented and 
formed several religions, or superstitions, and then appoint- 
ed the Luperci, Potitii, Pinarti, Salii, &c. to administer. 
I say then^ tJiat religion, in such a case, must naturally go 
before priesthood: which is' true, though the inventor 
should appoint himself. And therefore Critias was so far 
in the right, when he thought of fathering religion upon 
human policy^ to ascribe the invention of it to lawgivers^ 
oV politicians, not to priests. Critias was one of the thirty 

running, counter to reason, and destroying the use of it» to leave them out. 
Hiereforethe pretences of these gentlemen to reatofk are mere fallacies and 
ijB|iositions upon their. readers. 
> Seztus £mpiriais> adv. Physie. lib. is. p. 562. edit. Fabric. 
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tyrants of Athens, (in the days of Socrates, whose most 
unworthy pupil he had once been,) a wicked and profli- 
gate man,by all. accounts^, a perfect Alheist<=. There could 
not be a fitter person to set on foot the conceit, that all 
religion was a trick of state. Euripides, in one of his 
plays, introduces Sisyphus, an ungodly wretch, as saying 
the same thing ^, agreeably to his character : for there is 
no reason to sispect with Plutarch «, (or whoever is the 
author,) that Euripides there expressed his own sentiments 
under disguise ^ I shall not here waste your time in con- 
futing that chimerical notion of Critias and his atheistical 
companions. It was exploded by all sober men as soon as 
started : it is sufficiently answered, even by Sextus Empi- 
ricus S, a Pagan sceptic ; but has been since more abun- 
dantly confuted and exposed by several learned modems **. 
The Academic, in Cicero, occasionally makes mention of 
it, as an impious suggestion, contrived to overturn all re- 
ligion K Now, as to our particular case, there needs no 
further answer more than to observe, that it would be in- 
finitely absurd to resolve Christianily into state* crafty when 
it is certain and unquestionable fact, that Christianity sub- 
sisted for 300 years together, independent of the secular 
powers, and in defiance to the united state-cra/t of all the 



^ See Bayle's Dictionary id Critias. 

* Phitarcb. de Saperetitione, 0pp. torn. ii. p. 171. Sext. Empiric, p. 182, 
562. Tbeoph. Antioch. lib. iii. p. 292. edit Hamb. 

' Euripides in SisyphoB, p. 492. edit. Barnes. 

• Plotarch. de Pladt. Philoaoph. torn. ii. p. 880. 

' Enripides bas been well defended by Barnes, in Notis ad Euripid. p. 492, 
493 ; Fabricios, in Not. ad Sext Empiric, p. 562 ; Bayle, in Suryndes and 
Oridoi; StiUingfleet, Origin. Sacr. part ii. p. 49 ; Reimman. Hist. Atbeism, 
p. 123. 

f Sext Empiric, p. 556. 

^ StiUingfleet, Origin. Sacr. part ii. ch. 1. Cudworth, Intellect Syst 
p. 691, &c TlUotson, Serm. i. p. 16. fol. edit Fabricins de Veritat Relig. 
Christians, c. ix. p. 317. Fayi Defens. ReKg. contr. ToFand, p. 51, 52. 

^ Qnid ? ii qui dixerunt totam. de diis immartalibns opinionem fietam esse 
sb hominibus sapientibus reipublics canssa, ut quos ratio non posset, eos ad 
oflidam reUgio duceret; nonne omnem religionem fanditus snstulemnt? 
dcfr. d€ Natura J>eor, cap. xlii. p. 102. edit Davis. 

F3 
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world. I shall just take notice, that those atheistical ob- 
jectors, in their blind zeal against religion, happened to 
lay their indictment wrong. It is true, that many tricks 
have been played with religion, by princes, states, and peo- 
ple ; and many superstitions, false worships, and impos- 
tures have owed their birth to those causes : so it. was not 
religion f but the corruptions of religion, which came in by 
staie*craft» Jeroboam, for instance, amoi|g the Jews, and 
Numa among the Romans, served up some impostures of 
their own, superadding them to the old foundation, graft- 
ing their own superstitions upon the ancient religion. For 
the fault has been, (and it resolves into the depravity of 
human nature,) that men generally have not been content 
with religion, as it came at first pure out of the hands of 
God, but they would have the correcting and refining of 
it (as they fancied) to themselves ; either to accommodate 
it to their own particular taste, or to serve some other si- 
nister and secular ends. It is the same thing, in the main, 
with what infidels are now doing, and have been doing all 
along ; only with this difference, that politicians carried 
the humour not quite so far : for they were content with 
corrupting religion, while nothing will serve these other 
gentlemen, but discarding it all but the namet under pre- 
tence still of improving and refining it. There is the same 
secular craft in both cases, only exerting itself in a different 
way: for both agree in the main leading principle ; which 
is, to take religion into their own hands, and to deal with 
it as they please, abandoning the guidance of Godj to fol- 
low their own inventions. 

6. But it is time for me now to pass on from state* 
craft to the other more famous article of the two, entitled 
priestcraft. It is a favourite word amongst our modem 
unbelievers, and has been thought to make no small figure 
in their writings. The ends proposed by haranguing upon 
this abusive topic seem to be, first, to wound religion 
through the sides of its ministers ; next, to give vent to 
some uneasy passions ; and lastly, if possible, to draw in 
the unsuspecting, unguarded Za/7y, as parties to the quar- 
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rel against their guides* Now as to this compound word 
priestcrafts (since there is a necessity of condescending to 
these minutenesses^) I take it to mean some fraud of 
priests, in imposing false facts^ or false doctrines^ or false 
claims upon the world, under the name of religioriy for 
their own humour, ambition, or advantage. The charge 
of such sacerdotal craft hath often been unjustly laid by 
ttnti'Sacerdotal pride or resentment : thus Korah and his 
company charged Aaron, God's high priest, very injuri- 
ously, with taking too much upon him ^ ; that is to say, 
wiih ambition or priestcraft. Nevertheless, there are in- 
stances of priestcraft justly charged, and in the same 
Scriptures : there were many false priests, such as the 
priests of Baal, and such as Jeroboam by his wicked po- 
licy set up ; in both which there was undoubtedly guile 
and priestcraft. There were also true priests, but very ill 
men, who misbehaved in their office, and made an infa- 
mous merchandise of their holy function: such were 
Hophni and Phinehas, the two sons of Eli; who are 
therefore justly chargeable with priestcraft, and are per- 
haps the first examples of it on record. But as the charge 
is of a very high and heinous nature, it ought never to 
be made upon mere surmises or suspicions, nor without 
plain and full proof. It cannot, I presume, be proved that 
either Christ or his Apostles craftily imposed any false 
facts, or false doctrines, or false claims upon the world. 
They were persons as far removed as possible from craft 
and guile, in their whole conduct and character : neither 
could any human device or subtlety, without direct assist- 
ance from above, have ever converted the world as they 
did. Christianity therefore in itself is certainly no priest^ 
craft ; and this is sufficient for us to insist upon, in oppo- 
sition to Deists. For could they prbve ever so much 
priestcrcft upon the Christian Clergy, it is all foreign and 
impertinent to their cause, while Christianity itself stands 
clear of the imputation. A dissenting Christian, who 
should desire a farther reformation, might pertinently ex- 

k Numb. xri. 3. 

P 4 
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claioi against the priestcraft of the Christian CIergy» if 
there were occasion for it : but in a Deist, the complaint 
is beside the purpose ; because his quarrel, primarily and 
properly, is not with the modem Clergy^ but with Christ 
and his Apostles, and with Christianity itself. As soon as 
ever a man discovers himself to be an infidel, his com* 
plaints against the modem Clergy become brutafulmina, 
frivolous. remonstrances, such as answer themselves. For 
when it is observed, that those who complain so tragically 
of the tyranriy of the Christian and Protestant Clergy, 
complain also as heavily of the tyranny of all positive 
institutions, and of all revealed religion, and deal as rudely 
almost with the saored writers themselves, and even with 
God most high, as they had before don^ with Christian 
priests; this is clearing up the whole affair to the meanest 
capacity, aind is a more sensible argument in favour of the 
Clergy, abused with so much better company, than any 
other apology whatsoever : because now it appears that 
the principal ground of the displeasure against them is, 
that they are Christians. 

We deny not however, that priests may be corrupt, as 
well as laicks, for both are men. What profession is there 
which may not, or has not, or will not frequently be abus- 
ed ? Kings have often debased ihe throne of majesty ; se^ 
nators have betrayed their most weighty trusts ; judges 
have defiled the bench of justice : even prophets have mis- 
used their prophetic dignity ; and one apostle, of twelve, 
disgraced the apostolate itself. How then can it be ex- 
pected, that priests should never shame their order-; unless 
they could plead exemption from human infirmities, or bad 
the privilege to be impeccable ? But supposing them ever 
so corrupt, what argument does it carry with it for the 
purposes of Deism ? What if lawyers should be found 
to pervert both law and justice ? does it follow that our 
legal privileges are all so many nullities, that Magna 
Charta is a fiction, and the Statute*book an imposture ? 
I presume, such logic is too light to bear in that case : 
and I see no reason why it should be of more force in 
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the other. The faults of Christian priests, or of Ckristiam, 
are DO afgument against the profession, but agauist the 
professors only, as every one knows, and as has been said 
a thousand times over : and therefore complaints on that 
bead are foreign and impertinent (were they otherwise 
ever so just) in the mouths of Deists ; though few besides 
themselves are observed to exaggerate as they do. 

There are indeed those who would persuade us, that 
there is scarce such a thing as a Deist in the kingdom, 
bat that they who are suspected to impugn Christianity, 
" only write aigainst priestcraft 1." It seems they are at 
length sensible how incompetent the plea is, and how 
foreign to the cause of infidelity. 

We might l^e heartily glad, my Reverend Brethren, to 
find the report true : for then how amicably might we 
unite together, our accusers and we, in condemning and 
exploding that odious thing, priestcraft j to end all dis- 
putes. I have no inclination to magnify the number of 
Deists : I am willing rather to hope they will appear but 
as an handful of men in comparison. Yet some there cer- 
tainly are who write against both Testaments, and in such 
an unfriendly manner, that if they were the most avowed 
infidels, they could not do more. These men we call De- 
ists, a name of their own choosing to avoid a worse. 
Some would have us add the epithet of Christian to it, 
and to style them Christian Deists ^ : a phrase which it 
will be hard to make sense of, as here applied, more than 
of Christian Pagans^ Christian Mahometans, or Christian 
Infidels, Indeed the word Deist or Theist, in its original 
signification, implies merely the belief of a God, being 
opposed to Atheist : and so there may be Deists of various 
kinds, according to the respective religions which tbey 
receive, over and above that prime article. There may be 
Pagan Deists, and Jewish Deists, and Mahometan Deists, 
and Christian Deists; meaning such persons as respectively 
embrace those several religions, above the belief of a God. 

* EijuniDation of the- Facts, &c. in the Bishop of Chichester's Sermon, 
p. 58. 

• Christianity as old as the Creation, p. 361, 371. 
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But those that reject all traditional religions, and yet pro- 
fess to befieve in God, are merely Deists, or emphatically 
such, without any additional epithet to distinguish them : 
or if an epithet must be added, they should be styled JSpf- 
curean Deists, or infidel Deists, or something of like kind* 
To call them Christian Deists is a great abuse of lan- 
guage ; unless Christians were to be distributed into two 
sorts, Christians and No-christians, or Christians and Anti- 
christians. 

It is very true, what a late writer says, that these gen- 
tlemen do ** profess to be Christians^:'' and it were strange 
if they should not in a Christian country, where the very 
name is venerable; especially considering that even Hobbes 
and Spinoza, and others of like principles, did so before 
them. They understood the policy of introducing new 
doctrines, gradually and imperceptibly, under the cover of 
the old names: so they retained the termsy but shifted the 
ideas as they pleased. They retained the name, but la- 
boured to destroy the thing under affected and foreign 
names, viz. credulity, stiperstition, priestcraft, and the like, 
as I have been showing. 

As to priestcraft, which we are now upon, if these gentle- 
men have any where observed it, they may bear the more 
patiently with it, because it is much the same thing with 
what themselves are deeply engaged in; as they are labour- 
ing to impose false facts, false doctrines, and false claims 
upon the world, under the name of religion, for their own 
humour, ambition, or advantage. Neither is it to the pur- 
pose to {flead, that ** nobody is paid to maintain Deism," 
or that ** no interest attends it^ ;" for be that ever so true 
or certain, in the sense intended, (which might bear some 
dispute,) yet if the maintainers of Deism may be supposed 
to gratify either their vices, or their vanity, or their resent^ 
ments, they have then an interest to serve in doing it ; they 
are pdid in such a way as most pleases them ; and none 
can be paid higher. When any man indulges his predo- 
minant passions to the utmost, be the instance what it 

■ £xanimation of the Bishop of Chichester's Sennon, p. SH. 
• Ibid. p. 60. 
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wOl, be thinks himself well paid in doing it, and he is a 
gmner so far, in his own account, because he gains his 
eodP. 

Bat perhaps there may be some reflection insinuated 
against the maintainers of Christianity ^ as they are paid 
fordoing it. The fact is true, and it is an honour to them, 
that they are paid by the public^ It is an argument that 
what they teach is conformable, in the main, to the gene- 
ral sendments of the wisest and lest men amongst us, is 
the sense of the legislature j and voice of the whole nation^ 
not private persuasions : a circumstance, as I conceive, 
very much in their favour, and, other things supposed 
equal, a presumption that truth is with them, rather than, 
the contrary. Besides such public allotments are so many 



9 A fine writer tarns the argament upon tfaem another way : ** Tliere is 
** mnetliing ao ridicnlona and perrerse in iUs kind of zealots, that one doea 
^' not know^w to net them out in their proper colours. They are a lort of 
" gametUrtf who are eternally upon the fret, though ttiey play fornothmg^, 
" They are perpetually teaang their (Kends to oome over to them, though at 
" the same time they allow that neither of them shall get any thing hy the 
" bargun. In short, the zeai of spreading Atheism is, if possible, more 
'< absurd than Atheism itself.** Addison's Evidences^ &c p. 223. Another 
▼cry ingenious writer hints the same thing more briefly thus : " One would 
« think tiiat libertines, of all men, should be unoonoemed in making /fofe- 
*' %ler; nnce they expect no future reward for their labour, and to succeed 
" in it, would be only to spoil their present market." Inquiry after fViit 
p. 90. 

The turn of the thought in both appears to be rery Just, as to any real or 
lasting interest here or hereafter : but yet tiiose genUemen hare an interest 
to ser?e in what they do, and they know what they />&^ fovy so long as they 
ran BO great risks in a temporal account, and are regardless df the future. 
It is a pleasure to some, merely to be talked of ^ as men of uncommon senti- 
ments. Most hare a fondness for their own conceptions, though never so 
mach out of the way ; and they expect to be highly admired for them : some 
sfect to surprise the public with paradoxes, and they are sure to gratify 
•ome of the looser sort, and to obtain their applauses. Add to this, that it Is 
a reHef to many, to fence as much as posnble agunst their inward fears, 
doubts, and misg^Tings, by any strained declamations : and as they are im- 
easy to find that religion is held in honour, or priests in esteem, they may be 
indinable to try how far it may be practicable to turn the current of puhUe 
repute^ or however to bear up against it, for a time. These things considered, 
I do not think it so hard to account for some men's zeal m apreading Athe- 
ism or Deism, as for their being Atheists or Deists, i 
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testimonies given to the dignity and usefulness of their 
ministryi like as in other useful and honourable employ- 
ments, civil and military. And what can be the reason 
that Deism, which has subsisted now for aooo years, or 
more, (reckoning from the days of Epicurus,) should never 
yet meet with any kingdom or state, among Pagans, Jews^ 
Mahometans, or Christians, that should judge it a thing 
proper to be supported at the public charge, or worth the 
rewarding P I forbear to say more. Let those gentlemen 
then go and tell it abroad, as much or as often as they 
please, that the ministers of Christ are paid for defending 
Christianity, or hired to do it, (for so they love to express 
its ;) it is all very well, so long as the labourers are worthy 
of their hire^. And when those other gentlemen shall 
please to produce any thing as useful to society as Chris- 
tianity is, and as beneficial to mankind, here and hereafter, 
then may they also reasonably hope for the like honour of 
being paid by the public for it. It is neither mean nor 
blameworthy in the general, to take rewards for good ser- 
vices ; but it is always a fault to serve as volunteers in lad 
ones. Those that defend Christianity do the thing that 
is right, (whatever their motives be;) while those that ei- 
ther corrupt it, mutilate it, or discard it, do wrong, which 
makes a sensible difference. As to motives, here or there, 
the favourable presumption will always lie on the side of 
the religious, that their motives are not merely secular, 
because they believe in a judgment to come, which their 
accusers despise. Christians may act purely upon secular 
motives, but infidels of course will : therefore let them not 
reproach us on this head. 

I have but one thing farther to add upon the subject of 
priestcraft, namely, that after all the clamours which have 
been raised about it in this Protestant » kingdom, I cannot 

4 Christiimity as old as the Creation, p. 165, 233, 234, 305. 

f Luke X. 7. 

■ The words of a learned Protestant abroad may here be properly in- 
serted. 

An est religio refitrmaia politis in totum adaptata ? An in rerbi divini 
prsBconum emolumentum -concinnata, quorum stipendia plerisqiie in locis id 
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jet perceive any great danger there is of it ; except it be 
from that very quarter from whence all the clamour comes. 
Indeed if Deism should once spread among the laity^ it 
may in time insinuate itself farther ; and then probably 
priestcraft may be the consequence : for the most noted 
masters of that craft (such for instance as Pope Leo the 
Tenth) have been shrewdly suspected* to hkve been Deists 
or hifidels in masquerade^ by some^ loose sayings which 
tiMy :drot>ped. The sons of Eli before mentioned^ as infia- 
dmHis for priestcraft J '* were sons of Belial ; they knew not 
'^ the Lord ' :'' they were practical infidels^ if not more*. 
Wherever there is most infidelity, there in all likelihood 
will be the most*craft and guile of every kind. Men that 
seriouslyyeor God and reverence sacred ^fV,ivill of course 
abhor both priestcraft and cmti^priestcraft : but infidels, in 
a sacerdotal capacity, or out of it^ may be prepared for 
any cunnitrg craftiness whatever. Therefore, I say, the in* 
trodueing and propagating of infidelity is the likeliest 
means to bring in priestcraft. The same thing is fiirtber 
evident in another view : indifferetice to all religions saps the 
princnples of the Refermaticm, and tends to prepare nvetl 
equally, either for no religion, or for any corrupt rdigibn 
tittt may offer. Besides, all confusion and distraction in 
reli^onr amongst us weakens the Protestant interest; and 
whatever that loses, another interest gains. So that 117/?- 
delky in this light can serve only to pave the way for the 

•flwm mqiie definita snnt? Ao est horam pietas an et punis putui qtue- 
8taa? An yendant sacra ? An filas mincnlis ef fabuUs anilibas vnlgus im- 
pcriliiin dedpioBt, sist pias ooncioiies M Deo et Christo, de noetri Salvat6ris 
^^futpe ApoatoloniiB'niracaUs^'de pcBuiS et pnemiis pott mortem, oomnuMita 
csM' relit jMUmAnneit/qiii, Dim me fallit mens, id mm diffiteMtor? An 
frandes et mendacia ancupantor ii qni populo nndam reritatem ex sacris literls 
uili ii Mi t?— ^UMnam igitor sunt tot'eC tantn frandes et nundinatfones dm* 
idnm religionnm saoerdotmoy et eomm qui ineris prftsnnt, et naqaam ant 
nafura prBftKraht, ne' qndem etceptis Jndob, Chrtslimiis, et Reformatis 
(qoi redlTivi sunt Christiani) ab Adeindmmme tam oonfidenter decantat»> 
ettam andairtor ezprobratas ? NnUibi, nt pato, eaitant, nid in delirls Alibeomm 
eei^riielfis, et in religionis hostiom scommatibua et conritiis. Vcofi JUfem* 
JMv*. emui. Tokmd, p. 60, 61. 
• I Sam. ii. 12. 
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return of antiquated superstitions, and to bring priestcraft 
in again at a back door. Consistent men these ail the 
while I to be perpetually declaiming against priestcraft, 
and at the same time labouring to the utmost (knowingly 
or ignorandy) to introduce it. To be short, the only sure 
way to keep out priestcraft is to exclude infidelity ; to 
reverence the Biblis; to support a Protestant government 
and a Protestant Clergy ; to esteem those of the Clergy 
that honour God, and deserve well of their function ; and 
when any of them misbehave, either to cover their faults, 
or to prosecute them in legal form, that so all scandals 
may be put away from us. 

7. The seventh and last article of impeachment agdnst 
the Christian religion is that of imposture: an odious 
charge, a compendious calumny, all reproaches in one. 
I need not be long in answering it, having in a great 
measure anticipated myself already under the former 
heads. That there is an imposture somewhere is very 
certain : and the only question is, who are the impostors P 
Reckon up the marks and characters of an imposture " : 
apply them, first, to Christ and his doctrine and followers, 
and see whether they will fit ; and next apply them to 
Hobbes, Spinoza, &C and their doctrines and followers, 
and see whether they will not fit. What can we think of 
men who set themselves up, in the name of God, uncalled, . 
and as rival teachers to Moses and the Prophets, to Christ 



• Hiey are reckoned np by Dr. Prideanx, as follows : 

1 . Tliat it must always have for its end some carnal interest 

. 2. Hiat it can have none bnt wicked men for the autiiors of it. 

. 3. That both these must appear in the very eamtexture of the impostore 

itself. 

4. Hiat it can nevier be so framed, but that it must contain some palpaUe 
faltUie^, which shall discover the falsity of the rest 

5. That wherever it is first propagated, it must be done by craft and 
firaud, 

6. That when intrusted with many conspirators, it can never be long con- 
cealed. 

7. That it can never be established, unless backed with force and violence. 
Prideaux, Letter to Deists, p. 7. 
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and his Apostles : who recommend their own loose sys- 
tems in the room of God*s wordy and substitute their reve- 
ries in the place of the Bible : whose religion is nobody 
knows what, because it is to be what every man shall 
carve out for himself by his own internal light ; and likely 
to be as various as men's capacities, tempers, circum- 
stances, or laces : whose morality y short and superficial at 
the best, is further defective as wanting a proper authority 
to support it, and sanctions ^ to bind it, and so is next to 
no morality; and whose virtue is little more than an idea, 
or a dead and empty nameX. Whose Ood is either unt- 
tfersal naiure, (no God at all, in any proper sense ',) or else 
a kind of Epicurean Deity, tied up from interposing at all 
by fMTCicleSy and from issuing out any positive laws, and 
from making any rule or order in things indifferent here, 
and from doing exemp^ry justice upon sinners hereafter; 
for such his vindictive justice is profanely miscalled or 
misconstrued spitCy tvrathy malice, revengey tyranny ^ and 
the like. As Epicurus's principal aim, after courteously 
acknowledging a Deity y was to divest him of his rule and 
governance, and to disarm him of his terrors^ ; so modem 

* It is donbtfol whether those geDtlemen, many of thetn» admit wnyfitture 
state at all. To aay nothiog of Aoosta, or oth^r single writers that absolutely 
rgected it, the Pantheists (who are thought to make the most considerable 
body) plainly discard it, if we may judge from their own systems. " Ut 
** omninm remm nobis initinm ortus attulit, dc adferet mors exltum : ut 
'* honim idhil ad nos anteortnm pertinuit, do nihil post mortem pertinebit." 
PanikeistieoH, p. 71. Some that seem to admit a future state, yet plainly 
rgect future penalties. See two Letters from a Deist to his Friend, p. 2, 17, 
19. The author of Christianity as old, && declares against all future pe- 
aalties, but such as shall be for the amendment of the party, (ch. it.) which 
nay amoont to dedaring against aU^ unless he admits %purgatorif g wfaidi 
he has not yet mentioned. He declares also ag^st punishment haying any 
retntpe^y because ** what is past cannot be helped,*' (Second Address, p. 7.) 
vhidiyin eflfect, is declaring against all proper /wntiAmm^ for rins; and is 
eieaipting the obstinate and inc&nigibU, who most deserve punishment, 
from being punished at all. 
7 See Scripture Vindicated, vol. tI. part 2. p. 168, &c. 

■ See Wollaston's Religion of Nature delineated, p. 7^, 

■ See Oiristianity as oM, &c. p. 38, 42. 

^ Tn deniqne, Epicure, Denm inermem facia, omnia iUi Ula, omnem de- 
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Deism evidently centers in the same design, and cBfiers 
only in a few slight circumstances, as to the manner of 
pursuing it. 

Now what is all this wild doctrine, this compound of 
proianeness and absurdities, (so solemnly delivered out in 
the face of the world,) but a fraud and imposition upon 
the public, a cheat upon the populace, a formal imposture^? 
And if I be not very much mistaken, it is an imposture 
of a more pernicious nature, and of a move fatal tendency, 
(were it possible it should ever prevail,) than any other 
noted imposture whatsoever, ancient or modem* Maho^ 
mutism. Paganism, and paganized Christianity, amidst 
a great deal of rubbish, have yet retained the prime fun- 
damentals of virtue and godliness; viz* the belief of a God 
and a providenceyihe immortality of the soul, and a. future 
judgment, together with eternal rewards and punishmenta: 
bat infidelity, or modem Deism, (which is little else but 
itevived Epicureism, Sadducism, and Zendichism,) is so ex- 
ceeding loose upon the heads aforementioned, that one 
knows not what solid foundation it leaves, or whether 
any, for virtue and godliness to rest upon. In this view, 
therefore, it must appear the most pernicious imposture 
that the world has yet known. 

Then as to the method of promoting it, it is such as 
threatens the destruction of all sincerity and common pro- 
bity^ The strength of it lies whpUy in falsification, stra- 
tagem, and wile. It cannot be pleaded for decently, with- 
out disowning it, verbally, at the same time, and without 

traxivti p9imiiam; et ne cuiqii^in metneBidttS.esset, prqjecUli Ulmn ettn 
motmn. Hunc igitur iniaptum ingif nti qupdian et inexplicsabili mwo^ divi* 
Mimqiie a vontacte, et a oonapectn mortaUuaiy non hiUwa quife ▼erearia: 
nulla ill! nee tribuendi, nee nooendi materia eat Seneca de Benrff lib. ir. 
cap. 19. PL 436. 

* C»teruDiy at olim obtrectatoribas ethnicts impottmnu Chrifittaninno obv 
jidentibna, reponebal Origeoes (lib. vi. contr. CeUum) ipaDs tm^nierti ene 
omnium maximos; ad emidem modnm et nos in noroa illoa pfaUooophos 
[Hobbiam, Spinoaanr, &&] banc faoem retorqoemn*, ficamdttmque eos et 
vrnp^ttHramm postulamus. KarthoU. de trilms Iwtpoft»ribus' VMgmit, p. 
^.4. 
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making it pass for the very reverse of what it really is. 
Never was there such an abuse of good wordsy, or such a 
misapplication of bad ones, in any other cause, nor ever 
will be. Truth, reason, morality, virtue, natural religion, 
inlernal revelation, Christianity, are all of them made 
names or titles for libertinism and irreligion; while ere* 
dulity, bigotry, &c. are made the names for true religion 
and godliness : which is miscalling evil good, and good 
evil, in a detestable manner, and to a degree beyond ex- 
ample. These things considered, I scruple not to repeat^ 
that there never was a gi'cater or a more unnatural impos^ 
ture offered to the world, than what is seen in modem 
deism, or infidelity. 

I do not hereby intend to deny all degrees in infidelity, 
or to condemn all equally : the infidel schemes are various, 
and some worse than others. Pantheism, for instance, and 
Hobbism are scandalously bad, scarce differing from the 
hfoadest jitheism : and Fatalism, in effect, is but little bet- 
ter. There may be modester schemes than these. But 
yet take the best and most refined system of Deism, that 
ather has been or can be invented, and what is it (in our 
present circumstances) but the folly of man, set up in 
opposition to the tvisdom of Heaven f a confused medley 
of jarring sentiments, huddled up together blindly and 
presumptuously, without God and against God ? I mean 
no reflection here upon natural religion; which {abstracted 
from revealed, after borrowing niucb from it) is an excel- 
lent thing <i, and worthy of all acceptation so far as it goes. 



' There are wycral good systems ofnatural reUgia^ but tfme more par- 
licQlariy, dniFii ap by three able men, Comberlaad, Wilkins, and Wollasfion ; 
who an took a rational and consistent way, and sncfa aa must inentaUy ter- 
■iaate, when properly pursued, in a serious belief of DiTine revelation. On 
the other hand, Dnmi, which rejects all Irvine revelation, must as inevita- 
bly terminate, if etmMittenii^ pursued, in downright Atheism s as Dr. Clarke 
hss well shown in his Evidences of natural and revealed Religion, p. 19-^. 
fwrthefit 

One might be apt to expect, since the DtisU talk so^uch of the peffectUm 
of natural religion, that they should be willing at least to adopt the most 
ferfeet systems of it, such as I have mentioned ; rather than leave it to 
VOL. VIII. O 
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8a Christiantty vindicated against Infidelity. 

Natural religion and modern Deism are not the same thing, 
but widely diflPerent. It were much to be wished, that 
Deists were sincerely in the interests of natural religion : 
they could not long be Deists, if they were. Forj not to 
mention several other considerations, I shall only observe 
here, that it is a clear and self-evident dictate of natural 
religion, to believe and embrace whatever God has revealed 
or shall reveal, as soon as sufficient proof shall be made 
of its being so. ** Whatever is immediately revealed from 
^' God, must, as well as any thing else, be treated as what 
^'itis; which it cannot be, if it is not treated wkh the 
** highest regard, believed, and obeyed^." 

I have now, my Reverend Brethren, run through the 



evtry day-labourer to draw one out for himself. But they have reasons per- 
haps for HOC doing it. For, 

1. The moraiU^ in d»oie systenis is so exienslye, stfid, and pun, timt 
they might almost as well be Ckristiam, (in point of restraint ,) as be oblig- 
ed to submit to all the rules there prescribed. 

2. If they were once fo admit such a thread of clear and close reasoning, 
and resolve to parsne it as £ur as it would oarry them, they eoold not avoid 
being Chriitioiu, For the proofs of Christianity stand upon as dear a fool 
as natural reHgiim itself does, especially in its remoter branches : besides 
that, the law of nature, or reason, will now of course take in revelation, and 
make it one of its own dictates. 

3. The principal aim and design of the Deists would be defeated and 
frustrated, as it seems, were they to espouse any such certain scheme, that 
should be admitted, as a common rule for all men. The three excellent 
writers before named, intended oue common invariable rule, such as none 
Aould swerve from ; but infidelity appears to admit of no common and inva- 
riable system, bat to affect an independent, personal, variom reUgion, ac- 
cording as every man may fancy : [see Literal Scheme, p. 435.] and the 
result will be, that every one shall be left to do what seemelh him good in his 
own eyes, Wbndt, perhaps, is the true reason, why every man is to have Aie 
forming of the rule to himself, by Ms own internal Hght, without the hdp of 
external revelation from God, or instruction fhnn men. See ChristSanlty as 
old, &c. p. 277, 279, 280, 281, 295, 296, 305, 309, 379. 

Upon the wliole. Deists are ueither for a revealed religion, nor for a na- 
tural one, justly so called, but fbr as many natural religions, as there are 
men of diiVefent drcnmstanoes and abilities. They are for a personal reSA- 
gion of their own earring, or none : which is not espousing natural religion, 
in any proper sense, bat liberiinism only and nreUgion, under the name of 
tiie religion of nature. 

• Wotlaston, p. 211. 
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scwfd opprobrious t&^vAom and ocboos. impvuMions cast 
upaH Ckristianiijff andesvoorii^ all the way to show^ not 
aniff that they are wrongfiiUy charged upon Christians, 
but that tbey are, fin* the most part, ^Jiiiyt chargeable upon 
the aeeaseirs' ihemselvQs % wfaon have beeii< sending thoin 
rsadeis upon^ a fidiae pursoit after creduHiy^ bigotry^ 8kie. 
wksre tbey are not, only to tvom- their ejroa oflF irem 0b'> 
serving where they really are;. Tme mligiiDn wilt evfr 
shine, whether considered in itself, or compared with the 
misshapen schemes set up against it : and those who are 
not yet duly apprised of its absolute value may yet per- 
ceive enough of its comparative excellency over infidelity ; 
as a man that doubts even of true coin may know a plain 
ooanterfirit when he sees it, and may be certain of thus 
much at least, that one is no way comparable to the other. 
I shall only add, that if we take a survey of mankind 
in former ages, we shall find, that though they had the 
same inclinations to ease and pleasure as we may now 
have, and the same aversion to restraints; and tiiough 
they were as willing to get rid of the terrible apprehen- 
sions of God and a world to come, as any of us now can 
be; yet so strong were the impressions of religion every 
where, that infidelity could not maintain its ground, even 
in the darkest times of Paganism ; much less can it be 
able to do it now. Or supposing it might, yet what could 
its patrons expect to gain by it in conclusion^ after once 
the wanton humour should go round, but to fall^ with 
others, in the universal ruin ? In the mean while, it is ob* 
servable, that they are themselves, in some measure, sen- 
sible of the use of religion, as often as their own liberty, 
property, or reputation is concerned, and they then cidm 
with some earnestness the benefits of it; condemning 
others as profane, wicked, or impious, (words without 
sense, or however without /orce, upon their principles,) 
who are but suspected to treat them wrongfiiUy. It is 
only when they consider themselves as actors, that religion 
appears so grievous a restraint; for when they look upon 
themselves as sufferers, it is as great a relief: and then 

o % 
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that religion, which at other times is ill thought of, as an 
enemy to liberty^ is found to be the best and surest friend 
to it. To conclude, since their licentious principles are 
condemned absolutely by all mankind but themselves, 
and by themselves also at times, and in particular circum- 
stances; more needs not be said to show how errone- 
ous and pemidous they are, and how justly odious in the 
sight both of God and man« 
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Reverend Brethren, 

Upon a serious aod attentive review of the general state 
of religion amongst us, and of the particular controversies 
now depending, I could not think of any subject more 
useful, or at this time more seasonable, than the sub- 
ject oi fundamentals. The name is a noted name, fre- 
quently occurring in religious debates : but the notion is 
often left obscure, and the application is so various among 
contending parties, that it may be difficult to fix any cer- 
tain rule for it, though it is allowed, on all hands, that 
much depends upon it. 

Lord Verulam, at the beginning of the last century, ex- 
pressed his judgment of the great importance of distin- 
guishing ri^tly between points fundamental and points 
, oi further perfection ; so he worded the distinction, though, 
I think, not accurately. At the same time he compli- 
mented the Divines of that age, as having done their parts 
to entire satisfaction upon that article *. But upon more 
mature consideration, twenty years after, or nearly, he 
apprehended that some further improvement was still 
wanting, and so he recommended it, among the deside- 
rata in theology, to the care and diligence of succeeding 
Divines^. 

The subject has since passed through many learned and 
judicious hands S most of them complaining of the per- 

* See AdTuoeiDeat of Learning, p. 320, 321. first ed. A. D.I605. 
^ Angmentam Sdentiamm, lib. iz. p. 532, 633. ed. Parit. A. D. 1624. 
« l(i35. Mede'8 Letters, Opp. vol. ii. p. 1064—1074. 

1638. ChilUngworth, part i. chap. 3d. p. 115. 

1650. Johann. Hoomfaeedc, Socin. Confut. torn. i. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 181- 
Ezeicitat Tbeolog. p. 712, &c. 

1654. Dr. Hammond, Opp. toI. i. p. 275. 

1665. Bp. StUlingfleet, Rat. Aooount, part i. cap. 2, 3, 4. 

1680. Lambert. Vdtbnymus, Opp. vol, i. p. 693. 

1682. Dean Sherlock, Vindic. of StiUingfleet, chap. 5. 
G4 
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88 A Discourse of Fundamentals. 

plexities appearing in it, but all bearing testimony to the 
^reat weight and importance of it ^. 

The very name of fundamental carries in it some con- 
fuse general idea of weight and significancy ; which again 
rises in proportion to the dignity of the subject whereunto 
it belongs. Every art or sctenccy every society, system, or 
constitution, has its fundamental rules, laws, principles, or 
constituents, which it rests upon, and whereby it subsists. 
The word fundamental, in such cases, seems to mean the 
same thing with essential, and to denote that wherein the 
very essence or subsistence of the subject spoken of is con- 
tained. And as there is a just distinction to be made be- 
tween essentials and circumstantials, so is there the like 
just distinction to be made heiweenfundamentals and extra- 
fundamentals, or non-fundamentals. When we apply the 
epithet fundamental either to religion in general or to 
Christianity in particular, we are supposed to mean some- 
thing essential to religion or Christianity; so necessary 
to its being, or at least to its well-being, that it could 
not subsist, or not maintain itself tolerably without it. 

There is in Scripture itself, as well as in the reason of 
the thing, ground sufficient for distinguishing between 
points fundamental to Christianity and points of smaller 



1693. Dr. aagett» vol. ii. Serm. second and third. 

1694. Frid. Spanheim. Pd. Opp. torn. iii. ft. 1289, &c. 

1696. Puffendorf. Jus feciale Divinum: Kve de Consensu et Dissensa 
Protestantinm. * 

1697. Witsius. In Symholum Apostol. p. 9, &c. 
1719. Alphons. Turretin de Articulis Fundamentalibus. 

' Ardua satis et tamen necessaria est disquisitio de dogmatibns et errori- 
hoB/undamentoHbus, Hinc enim pendent disputatsones et deliberationes de 
Hbertate prophetandiy de tolerantia et moderatunuy de hm^esij de seeessioHe, 
de sekmatey de unione et tyneretitmo ecclesiamoi, de excommunicaHimey 
&c VoeHuSy Disp. 5. Conf. Spanheim. p. 1289. 

Res sane djffidHt^ sed cujus difficultas incredihili qnadam utilitate com- 
pensatur. Nam, primo, Te dogmatum fundamentalium a cseteris distinctio, 
in praxi magnopere adjuvabit. Secundo, Ea res ad Christiauorum cfmccr- 
dikun munitam Tiam parabtt : quomodo enim pads iniri consiUa, antequam 
illud in genere deoematnr, quid sit dogma fimdameniale, nee intelligi qui- 
dem potest. Sieph. Gauten* Dyiseri. Theohg, p. 104. edit Hala. 
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moDieiit. There are the weightier matters, and the matters 
less weighty ; some things deserving our most earnest 
heed, others requiring no more than ordinary or common 
caie. I shall not take up your time in commenting upon 
the several texts which appear to have intimated the dis- 
tinction, or to have expressed it in terms c* The whole 
tenor of the New Testament abundantly authorizes the 
distinction, while it lays a very particular stress upon 
some doctrines more than upon others, and while it con- 
demns the contrary tenets as subversive of the Gospel, or 
as frustrating the grace of God, or as rendering the false 
teachers altogether unworthy of Christian communion. 
The whole conduct of our Lord's Apostles sufficiently de- 
clares the same thing: but I shall instance only in St. 
Paul, that I may not be tedious in a plain case. There 
were in the days of the Apostles, Judaizers of two several 
kinds ; some thinking themselves obliged, as Jews, to re- 
tain their Judaism along with Chrisdanity, others conceiv- 
ing that the Mosaucal law was so necessary, that it ought 
to be received, under pain of damnation, by all, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. Both the opinions were wrong; but 
the one was tolerable, and the other was intolerable. 
Wherefore St. Paul complied in some measure with the 
Judaizers of the first sort, being willing, in such cases, 
'^ to become all things to all men^ :'' and he exhorted his 
new converts of the Gentiles to bear with them, and to 
receive them as brethren C. But as to the Judaizers of the 
second sort, he would not '^ give place to them by sub- 
" jection,no not for an hour, lest the truth of the Gospel" 
should fatally suffer by it^. He anathematized them as 
subverters of the faith of Christ, and as a reproach to the 
Christian name'. This single instance may suffice to point 

* See the texts brougbt together and descanted upon in Hoornbeeck, Sodn. 
Gonfot lib. i. cap. 9. p. 188, &c. Velthuysius, Tract de Fandament. p. 705. 
Frid. Spanheim. torn. iii. 1058. 1305. Tuiretin. de Fundam. p. 7, 8. 

f Seel Cor. ix. 19—23. ActBzvi.3. Acts zzi. 21— 26. 

* See Rom. ziv. zv. Coloss. ii. 16, 17. 

^ Gal. u. 5, 21 . * Gal. i. 7, 8, 9. v, 12. 
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out the distmcdoD httwetn Jimdaimentals and non^Jitmia^ 
meutals ; and to illastrate the use of it in practice. 

The primitive churches afterwards had the same dia- 
tioction all along in their eye, as might be made appear 
from numerous and plain testimonies k. But their ordi- 
nary conduct in admitting persons to communion^ or re- 
jecting them from it, according to that rule ^, is a plain 
and sensible argument drawn from certain iact, which su- 
persedes all further inquiries. Unity in the fundamental 
articles of faith was always strictly insisted upon as one 
necessary condition of church membership : and if any 
man op^y and resolutely opposed those articles, or any 
of them, he was rejected as a deserter of the common faiths 
asid treated as an alien. 

From henc^ then it may appear, that the distinction 
which we are now upon is ancient and well grounded: 
and of what moment it is may be collected from hence, 
tliat the previous question, in almost every dispute oon- 
oeming ckurcA communion, depends upon it.' Nor need 
we wonder if much pains has been taken by many to per- 
plex and entangle it: for they who are most afraid of 
being condeoined by the rule will declare against it, or 
will warp and pervert it, to make it serve their own piu*- 
poses. Hence it is that we have almost as many different 
rules for determining fundamentalSf as there are diflferent 
sects or patties; and that which might otherwise serve (if 
all men were reasonable) to end all differences, has itsdf 
been too often made one principal bone of contention. 

But though perverse disputers may at any time raise 
clouds and darkness, and there is no rule so clear, but a 
wmngler may contrive a thousand ways to perplex and 
entangle it ; yet if the point can but be once settled upon 
a rational foot, the clearing it so far will suffice among 
the honest and r&isonaile part of mankind; and it is an 

k See mmkf of thoee testMMNiiee coUected in Frid. Spanheiin. torn. ai. 
1059, ia06. Hoornbeeck. Soctn. Confut. lib. i. cap. 9. p. 210. Tnrretin. 
p. 9. 

I See Bingham, Christian Antiquities, b. xvi. cap. 1. 
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«kI woitby of ^ur thoughtfl and care^. It is niorally 
certain that all schemes or projects foff any perfeci umvn 
of Chrbtian^y however well intended or wiaely l^ud, will at 
leqgtb fidlin the iMue, (tbrDugb the almost infinite variety 
cf cajMcitiest tenpersi intevestd, passions^ prejudioea,) just 
as all acbemes for an universal peace throughout the 
world (or only over all Eairppe) will of course fail of ef- 
fect: nevertbefessj we ought evermore seriously to seek 
after peace^ whether religious or secular, and to promote 
the sane by instruction, counsel, and endeavour, as far as 
possible^ or reasonable, leaving the event to God. And 
therefore there is 00 reason for throwing aside any usafkl 
means lof aiaJui^ peace» though some persons will not ad- 
mit of theiB, and others may turn them into a matter of 
more strife. 

As the distinction between doctrines Jundamenial and 
rnn-Jimdametaal is undoubtedly jnst in the general, and 
» confessed, in a manner, by all parties to be a. godd pr&' 
vums rule for settling the terms of Christian comnutnicm, 
tbere is certainly a way of clearing it from all reasonable 
exceptions, bowevei difficult it may be to come at thait 
i¥ay* Error may run men into inextricable mases, and 
oomoKinly does so; but true and right principles, negu<- 
larly and aptly pursued, wfll always find a clear exit. I 
proceed then to the business in hand. 

It will be needless here to distingutsh between the fun- 
damentals of natural and revealed religion, because reveal- 
ed takes in both, and both, so considered, fell into one. It 
will be equally needless to distinguish nicely between the 
several fundamentals of faith, warship, and morality ^ be- 
onase all of them iodiflferently are essential to Cfaristiafiity, 
and ought equally to be insisted upon, as terms of CArts- 
iian communion. But it may be highly needful to dbtin- 

• CtpCori M «i«Kii |Mtett <|ttun Mparmti Saler Cfcrt rtia—B tit coii9«iiuaar 
^mjmdUm dc iteeetmrnm gt fimdamen t m mm § ncMgiortfl, f>ci t fa fin th 
nmaShm onaiiimStu' itlw ■ Adeft alM «8t, ^nid We aWMqa c Jlert d^bea€ 
vidm <t monera ; uliod, 4^i\d fieri pmtU, ^1 eventmnm Tidefttor, fadioHre. 
Utombeeek, lib. i. o«p. S.y. 199. 
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guish fundamentals considered in an abstract view, ^s es- 
sentials of the Christian fabric or system, (in which view 
it is, that they are most properly called essentials mA fun- 
damentals,) and fundamentals considered in a relative view 
to particular persons, in which respect they are frequently 
called necessaries, as being ordinarily necessary to salva- 
tion. For though x\i%ftmdamentals and the necessaries do 
really coincide, and are indeed the same thing, {equal ca- 
pacities and opportunities supposed,) yet so great is the va- 
riety of capacities and opportunities in different persons^ 
that one rule and measure of necessaries will not equally 
serve for all. The want of observing this very useful dis- 
tinction hex^eexi fundamentals as such in an abstract view^ 
and necessaries as such in a relative view, has unhappily 
occasioned much confusion in our present subject : and 
therefore the surest and readiest way to clear it up to sa- 
tisfaction will be to attend carefully to the distinction 
now mentioned i^. Fundamentals in their abstract view 
are of a fixed determined nature as much as Christianity 
itself is, and may be ascertained by plain and unalterable 
rules : but fundamentals in their relative view to persons 
will always vary with the capacities and opportunities of 
the persons. There is no certain judgment to be made as 
to particular men, either with respect to their heads or 
their hearts : neither can we presume to determine in spe- 
dal how far the Divine mercies may extend <> towajtls 

■ Bp. StiUingfleet means the same thing in tlie main, tliough lie words it 
differently, where he distinguishes between what things are neeeuar^ to the 
salvation of men €u such, or considered in their single or private capacities ; 
and what things are necessary to be owned in order to salvation by Christian 
societies, or as the bends and cestditions of ecelesiastieai communion. Where- 
upon he further adds : " Hie want of understanding this distinction of the 
'< necessity of things has caused most of the perplexities and confusion in 
** this controyeniy of fundamentals.** StUHngfleet, Rat. Account, part i. 
cap. 2. p. 49. 

• Ad salutem quae praecise ezigantur, ita ut sine lis et ezplidte et hue vel 
«o usque agnitis, nemo a Deo salvetnr vel salnuri possit, eoquis determinai- 
bit? sc wtiiiiim i ii fued sic. Neque Dei consiHurius aliquis existit, vd 
Judex sabitis out damnationis ab ipso est constitutos, ut non modo doceat 
neccssaria ad salutem creditu factuquc, (quod omnium doctorum est,) sed ife- 
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i£otSj or men next to idiots ; toward enthusiastSj or others 
DOt far from enthusiasts ; towards even sensible and learn- 
ed men erring fundamentally, but under some unconquer- 
able prejudice or disorder of mind P. In this view, there is 
no fixed measure oi fundamentals : or to speak more pro- 
perly, though fundamentals as such are fixed and esta- 
blished in the very nature or reason of things, yet necessa^ 
ries as such are not so ; neither need they be. The way 
then is, to abstract from persons, and to consider funda^ 
mentals under a distinct view, as referring to the fabric of 
Christianity. All parties almost one way or other, one 
time or another, do admit of the like distinction, making 
the terms of communion somewhat stricter than the neces- 
sary terms of salvation : that is to say, they exclude many 
firom communion as ening fundamentally, whom notwith- 
standing they do not, they dare not condemn absolutely 
to everlasting perdition. 

The reason is, because they can make no certun esti- 
mate of the infirmities or incapacities which the men may 
unhappily lie under, nor of the allowances which an all- 
seeing God may please to make to them upon that score. 
The Romanists, who are commonly the most severe in 



fmaJt cam quo et quanto tire viiio sive erroref aliqnis non po6nt ad 1 
admittiy vel posut. 

Ad nlnteiii que requirat Dens, et quae nobis velit esse cordi, Terimm ejus 
oopiow tradit : at quid ^e ve&i facere^ et quomodo aut quoaaqoe vd pro 
mifmcwrvfia cum homiiiibas agere aut^itf hto, ipti relinqaendnm dnoo. Lo- 
qoor de jnwtw ultimi termini in peccato vel erroie ad lalutem vd damna- 
tionem deflniiHiimt s mihi qoidem, qnicquid alii aliter censeant, visum semper 
iDKnitabile. Hoombeeek,Exereii.Theolog,T^. 7 13, 

V It maybe noted, that tiiougfa the Scripture says absolutely, *^ He Chat be- 
** HeTeth not shall be damned," and the Atfaanasian and other creeds have fol- 
lowed the like absolute form of expression, yet from other places of Scripture, 
sod firmn the nature of the thing, it is plain tbat such forms of ezpresrion are 
slvays to be understood with grains of allowance for imrmeible ignorance 
or uHovoidabU ii^irmUy, as aD the Divine iaws concerning either matters of 
fmih or matters of praeiiee are to be understood : tiiey bind according to 
wliat a man hathy or might have if he would ; and not according to what he 
hath not mad^ouid not have. This exception is so just and evident, tiiat it 
WBS suftdent for Scriptwe or creedo to guppose it generally, rather than to 
mention it: for every one's common sense will readily supply it 
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their Gemures of any men whatever, yet sometimei do 
make a distinction between excluding men absolutely from 
Christian communim, and peremptorily sentencing the 
same men to eternal damnation^. The Remonstrants, 
who in debate, and to serve a cause, love to confound^fp- 
damentals with necessaries^ or fundamentals of communiani 
with fundamentals of salvation^ are yet observed to distin- 
guiah them in practice : for they receive not Jews, Tuiiu^ 
Pagans, or wild sectaries professing Christianity, aa 
friends or brethren, and yet they presume not to ejcclnde 
them absolutely from all possibility of being saved'. All 
which shows, that a distinction ought to be made between 
fundamentals considered in their aisiract nature, as essen^ 
tial parts of the Christian system, and fundamentals ooa- 
sidered in a relative view to the salvation of partianlar 
persons* 

Having thus far cleared the way, by separaling ffpm 
the subject what belongs not to it, (but has been imwarily 
or insidiously brought in, to perplex and confonnd it,) I 
may now proceed to the explaining the r4Xtio of a fimdm* 
ffitfn^a/ troth or error, and to the fixii^ some eertain rule 
whereby to discover or determine what kind of doc- 
trines or positions properly fall under such denomina- 
tion. 



« Vou fMe aqiuditer dcfiaitos aut definiendosi iermim$ tonmnmiimU omm 
€cele$m intmrilnii vfeqne adeo cum Cbristo et |^«tia Dn; cfe iermmot tfoni- 
M u m im i» tnm ecelewm externa vimMif^oeet di^ntatie nostroram aam pon- 
tificaii, -quod exeommiuiicati poaaint ease ia ecderia; et altera, de aalate 
majorum nostroram aob papato. Quin et ipApontifieu modoratiocea, Gcsmos 
^dloaf^eOrientalea extra comnrankMieni ecdeabs poailos, ab oinni aalute mon 
exckidUiit : immo ne refwmmtm qnidem, ex aisiiaii CasMBdri* Renati Bene- 
dioti et -qoi Uloa aeqmiBtDr. Fbeiimtf DmpajL 5 . 

' •ttaotenu* nan vidimus tales Jndeos a aocietate ReBBoostraiitiiim g»- 
henns ailjadimtDS. Idem dicendnm est de GentiUbuB, Mahnmetlatis, Same- 
ritis^iHenrnHNicDlaitis, David^Joristis, Fraiicki8ti8»Stspheliania,Weig^aiiia, 
PontlficH8.mddfinitQfflbiis» Anabaptistis, Tonrentiaiiis, &c. Aat omnes IUm a 
iDeo et oelo.deoesaario exdasisrimos pronaiitient» aut oommnnioDe et frater- 
nitele saa Agnoa judicent; et cooaequenter diledioiiem illam anam ae mo- 
deralftoiitm Remonatranticam ilioo ixetoeant, inWtando etiedineDdo illosin 
communiouf m anam. fostius, ibid. 
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** kjundamental doctrine is such a doctrine as is in strict 
" sense of the essence of Christianity, without which the 
'' whole building and superstructure must fall ; the belief 
" of which is necessary to the very being of Christianity, 
" like \he first principles of any art or science*.** So says 
a learned and judicious writer : and this may serve for a 
good general description of what fundamental means, as 
likewise for a first principle or postulatumy to proceed upon 
in our farther inquiries. 

The next step we advance to, and which bears an ioime^ 
diate connection with the former, is, that such doctrines 
as are found to be intrinsical or essential to the Christian 
covenant are fvndamental truths j and such as are {dainly 
and directly subversive of it nx^ fundamental errors. 

To be more particular, the Christian covenant may be 
considered as containing or including the several articles 
here following, i . A Fotmder and principal Covenanter. 
%. A subject capable of being covenanted with. 3. A char- 
ter of foundation. 4. A Mediator. 5. Conditions to be 
performed. 6. Aids or means to enable to perfbrmanoe, 
7. Sanctions also, to bind the covenant, and to secure 
obedience. 

I. The first article to be considered is, the Founder and 
principal Covenanter : for without this, there could be no 
sticb covenant as is here supposed ; a covenant of grace 
and salvation made with mankind by God the Father, in 
and by Christ Jesus ^ Hence it is evident, that the ex- 
islence of a Deity is b, fundamental article of doctrine; and 
to deny or to disbelieve it is to err findamentally. In 

• Sherlock, Vindicat. of the Def. of StUlingfleet, p. 256. 

kr^cah JimdameHtalet ea sunt religioDis capita qun ad ejus esseniiam sea 
fkudamentum ita pertinent, tantiqne sunt in ea momenti, ut iis demptis Stan 
Bsqueat religio» ve\ saltern pneeipua qnadam planeqae necesMona sal pvte 
destitoator. Tttrretm. p. 2, 3. 

* How the Christian religion carries in it a covenant of this kind, see ez- 
pWned at large by Baron PufTendorf, Jus feciale Dirinum, sect zz. p. 92, 
&c. aect. zzzTii. p. 134, &c. English translation, entitled, an fiHsy towards 
tbf Uniting of Prot^tants, p. 87, &c. 129, &c. 
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the belief of a Deity is included the belief of all such per- 
Jeclinns or attributes as without which God cannot be un- 
derstood to be God: and therefore to disown such perfec- 
tions as are necessarily and plainly contained in the idea 
of a Divine Being, is the same in effect with disowning the 
esisteTtcey and so is erring fundamentally. To this head 
belongs the belief of God's being our Creator, Preserver^ 
and likewise Inspector over our thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions " : and consequently, the denial of any one or more 
of these articles must be numbered among the errors 
fundamentaU 

But besides the existence and providence of some Divine 
Being thus considered in the general, (which even the so- 
berer kind of Pagans made part of their creed,) it is fux^ 
ther fundamental in the Christian system to acknowledge 
a Deity in special; namely, Jehovah, God both of the Old 
and New Testament, and Father of Christ, in opposition 
to the false Gods, either of heathens or heretics. For it is 
not sufficient for a Christian barely to know or believe 
that there is a God, but to understand also who is Godr. 
Faith in Jehovah as being both God of Israel and Father 
of Christ Jesus, is an essential in Christian theology, and 
fundamental to the Christian covenant : from whence also 
it is evident, that the Simonians, Cerinthians, Marcionites, 
Manichees, and as many others as presumed to contest 
this article, tried fundamentally. 

IT. A covenant between God and man supposes and im- 
plies that man is a party capable of being covenanted with, 
has freedom of will suflScient to denominate him a moral 
agent, apt to discern between good and evil, and choosing 
which he pleases. Therefore the doctrines of free-will 
(thus understood) and of the essential differences between 
moral good and evil are fundamental verities ; and to 

■ Vid. Velthuysiiis, p. 747, 748, 756. 

^ VcltfauysiuB, p. 749. 

y Vid. Hoorabeeck, Socio. Confut. lib. i, cap. 9. p. 217. 
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disown them, or either of theai) is to err fundament 
tally K 

IIL The charier of foundation is undoubtedly an essen^ 
tial of the covenant : and therefore^ of course, 4he admit- 
tance of the sacred oracles^ which are the charter itself, (or 
at least the only authentic instrunent of conveyance,) is 
essemial to the covenant : consequeDtly, to reject, or dis- 
helieye the Diukie OMUhority of sacred Writ^ is to err fun- 
damentally. 

IV. The belief of a Mediator of the Christian covenant 
is m a n i fe st l y an essential^ and needs no proof. The ac- 
knowledging of the blessed Jestis as Messiah and Medi-- 
«/or is fhunly Jundamenialf according to the whole tenor 
both of the OM and New Testament ; and to deny it is 
to throw up Christiaiuty at once* 

But further, the acknowledging such a Mediator as the 
Scripture very clearly describes, a Divine MecUator, a Me- 
diator who is very Qod and very man, while one Christ, is 
fitndamental also in the Christian system* '* We must 
^ know and believe of this Mediator, that be is true God 
^ and the second Person tn the sacred Trinity, and that he 
^ is also true man, and that the same, who. is both God 
^ and man, is yet but one Person. The jdacea of Scrip- 
^ tare are numberless which prove that the Mediator of 
'^ the new covenant is God, which give to him that name 
'' in the proper sense of it, and ascribe to him such worhs 
** as can be ascribed to none but God. And this indeed is 
** what the very nature of the covenant required, for as 
** much as no creature whatever could be of so great dig- 
^* nity as to be worthy and fit to bear the person of all 
** mankind with an effect so great as even to equal the 
" creation of them ^J* 

To deny the real and proper Divinity is of consequence 
to ^TT fundamentally. It is in effect " rejecting the chief 
*^ Person of the covenant upon whom our salvation de- 

* Sw C3agett» toI. Si. Sem. 2. p. &6, 57, 58. Velthayaiiis, p. 75. 
^ Pnffendorf. teet xU. p. 145. Ut edit. 138. Eogl. edit. Compare Sber- 
lock, Yindiciit. && p. 261.«270. 
VOL. riiu H 
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this I have largely treated elsewhere^; but I may here 
take leave to add the excellent words of Baron Pu&odor^ 
a person of exquisite judgment, and very far from being a 
bigot to any churchmen : <^ In this article of three Persons 
^* in one Divine essence lies the foundation of genuine 
*' Christian rdigion; which being taken away this falls to 
*^ the ground, and nothing will remain but somewhat of an 
'< exact morat philosophy. For if there are not more Per- 
*' sons than one in t'he Divine essence, there is no Saviour, 
'^ no redemption, nofoith, no justification^" Good reason 
there is why the Christian churches would never commu- 
mcate either with the Samosatenians and Arians of old 
time, or with the Socinians of later date: a noble writer of 
jour own has very justly observed, ** That by this very 
'^ thing, that they disbelieve the article of the Hofy 
^ Triniiy, they make themselves uncapable of the commn^ 
'^ nhn of other Christian people of the Nicene £uth : and 
'< we cannot so much as join with them in good prayers, 
^ because we are not agreed concerning the Persons to 
*' whom our devotions must be addressed. And Christen- 
'' dom never did so lightly esteem the article of the Holy 
<' Trinity, as not to glory in it, and confess it publicly, 
^* and express it in all our Oificds*. The Holy Ghost, toge- 
<* ther with the Father and the Son, must be worshi|^)ed 
<* and glorified J." But I proceed. 

VII. In the seventh and last place, I am to observe, 
that the sanctions proper to bind the covenant, and to give 
it its due force and efficacy, must needs be looked upon as 
essential to the covenant. Accordingly, the doctrine of a 
future state vmst be a fundamental doctrine, as it is the 
principle of all reKgkm ; for without it there can be no 
sufficient inducement to the constant and comcientious 
prfeictioe of virtue and piety. The doctrines also of a re- 
surrectum, and final judgment by Christ our Lord, together 

* Iraportanoe of liie Doctrine of tbe Trinity, vol. ▼. 

^ Puffbndorf, sect lii. p. \U, Lat. p. 162. Engl. 

1 Lord VisoQunt Hattoa. In the Vrehce to hk PMlter, p. 17. 
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with the doctrines of a heaven for the righteous^ and a 
kdlfoT the ungodly, are Jundamenial points ctf Christian 
theology. To deny or disbelieve these doctrines is to 
overturn the covenant, because it directly tends to defeat 
and frustrate the end and use of it, undermining its binding 
force, and sapping its influences, depriving it of its life, 
strength, and energy* 

Thus far i have proceeded in pointing out some of the 
fmdamental verities^ together with the fundamental errors 
opposite thereto, /ind known by their contraries. By the 
same rule, and upon the same general principles, it may 
be easy to draw out more, as often as occasion shall re- 
quire. It is not necessary to exhibit any complete cata- 
kgue^ rither of fundamental truths or errors : it is suffi- 
cient that we have a certain rule to conduct by, whenever 
any question arises about church communion, heresy, 
schism, or the like. The ablest physicians would not per- 
haps undertake \o give us an exact catalogue or determi- 
nate number of all the essentials of human life°, or of all 
the fatal distempers or mortal wounds incident to the 
animal frame : but they could easily give in a competent 
list of either kind ; and when any particular case comes 
before them, they can for the most part judge, by 
the rules of their art, what means may be necessary to 
preserve life, and what will as naturally tend to destroy it. 
In like manner, though Divines take not upon them to 
number up with exactness all the verities essential to the 
life of Christianity, or all the errors subversive and destrue^ 
live of it, yet they can specify several in each kind with 
unerring certainty, and have cert£un rules whereby /to 

* See dullingwortfa, part i. cap. 3. aect 13, 53. Frid. Spanheim. p. 1312, 
&c TtarrBtiB.p.21,&e. 

■ Qnis dizerity quid pneciie alimentonim ad vitam mutiiieiidam requira- 
tor? Neqne tamen ob iUam ignorantiaiD pericalmn est ne noe fame consumi 
BBamna. Sed et quia dixerit quot eihwmm genera, et qnot venenomm species 
in oibe reperiuntor ? jj^iod tamen non impedit quo minus et eibii uti eC m- 
*wiNf absliBere optima possimns. Quid mirum ergo, si de cibis animi saluti- 
fciis enoribosque etitialibas idem dicator ? T\arretm. p. 23, 24. 

H3 
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mnj dometimes happen to arise about Uie applicatkm 
of it. 

But for the farther iUastrating or oonfirmmg the mle 
laid down, it may be now proper to compare it with other 
rulesj some difiering in wards only, (being the same in 
substance with it,) others diflfering in the main thing, and 
some of them very widely. As to those other rules which 
appear to coincide with what I have offered, or scarcely to 
difier ftom it, It will be sufficient hardy to mention them 
in passing. 

Some learned and judicious writers resolve the ratio of 
a fundamental artide into its essential connecdon with the 
general and comprehensive article of salvation by Ckrist 4: 
which in reality amounts to the same with resolving it, as 
I have done, into the nature of the Christian covenant. 
Others characterise fundamental doctrines as bring ^' ne- 
*^ cessary to the love of God towards us, or to that love of 
<^ ours towards him, which consists in keeping his com- 
<< mandments>^/' Which again comes to the same with 
resolving the ratio of a fundaniental into the covenant of 
graci^ : for maintaining that covenant in all its essential parts 
or branches, is most effectually maintaining the principles 
of consummate amiiy between God and man. Our very 
judicious Mr. Mede resolves tYie formal reason of a fimda- 
mental into the necessary connection which it has with 
the acts and functions of Christian life* : but he owns at 
the same time, that if it be resolved into the necessary 
connection it has with the Christian covenant, it is all one 
with the other, differing only in the manner of expression. 
Baron Puffaidorf, in his excellent treatise upon the subject 
of Union among Protestants, every where resolves the 
ratk of a fundamental, just as I have, into the doctrine of 
the Christian covenant. But I proceed to consider several 

4 Vetm SberiddE, VSudlcM. p. 259, 302. 
« WUtby, ComiiMiit. on 1 John ii. 5. 

• See Mede to Hartllb. Letter Inxvlii. p. 1072. Conpare Dr. CUfett, 
vojl. u. Serm. 2. p. 37. 
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otber fmk$ or raOos which have been offered by learned 
men, and which are more or less widely differing irom 
wliat I have laid down* It will be proper not only to 
mention them^ but to confute them fikewisei by pointing 
out their figndts or defects. 

I» Some^ to make short work» and to cot off all dis- 
pntea at onoe, have been pleased to refer us to the dffi' 
nUiam tfihe Churckj as the surest or the only rule for de* 
termining what is JundamerUal^ and what not« But it is 
certain that the defimiwn even of the primiiive churches, 
after the Apostles, is merely declarative^ not effective ^ 
makes no fundamental article^ but dedares only what 
was supposed to be so previously to that declaration : and 
therefore we must look higher for the formal reason of a 
fundamental. The judgment of the primitive churches is, 
no doubt, of great use and weight, as they drew from the 
fonntwi head, and well understood the true and genuine 
principles of the Christian system : and it is of great mo- 
ment to observe what doctrines they received as funda- 
mental truths, and what they rejected as fundamental er- 
rors; because there is good reason to believe, all circum- 
ttances considered, that they judged very rightly in both 
cases. But still since their judgment must finally be sub- 
mitted to the test of Scripture and right reason^ and can- 
not be admitted but as consonant thereto, it is very plain 
that the ratio of a fundamental rests not ultimately in 
Haca judgment or definition^ but in the nature of the- doc- 
trine itself, and the credentials which it brings with it, by 
which all the rest must be tried. The definition therefore 
even of the prinutive churches can never be justly looked 
upon as the proper or adequate rule. 

As to the definition of any modem church, (the Roman 
for instance,) the pretences urged in favour of it are alto- 
gether frivolous and vain. To boast of infallibility agdnst 
a thousand demonstrations that such church may err^ and 
in hci has erred, and yet does err, is a ridiculotis vanity at 
the best, not to call it by a worse name. And it is very 
odd to imagine that their definitions are an unerring rule. 
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ifae deoying ibem^ in some certain circumsunces, should 
inevitaUy cany with it a denial of the Divine. mUhoriiy of 
sacred Writ: but chat, and the like accidental circum- 
stances excepted, they are of slight moment ln^compari«* 
son, neither would it be justt6able to break oommuntoB 
with any man for diflfering from us in things only of that 
kind*, 

I may farther add, that the rule which I have been 
here considering appears to be faulty in defed, as well as 
in esDcess : for as every Scripture tenet is not fiuklaraental, 
so ndther does Scripture, strictly speakings contain aU 
fundamental truths. The certaintg oi the cimon in gene* 
ral, and the authenticity of the sacred Code, arcfimdanien-' 
tal articks, and are previous to those which Scripture it- 
sdf contams: and our obligation to receive them resdives 
into this Jtindamental principle of natural religion, that 
we are bound to recrive with reverence whatever Giod 
shall sufficiently make known to us as his law, word, ^d 
will. But I proceed. 

III. A third pretended rule for detenmnmg /undamen-' 
tals is to admit every thing expressly taught in Scripture, 
and nothing but what is so: which difiers from the 
former, as there is a difierence between saying every thing 
taught, and every thing expressly taught. However this 
rule also is faulty, and that both in excess and defect. It 
is faulty in excess, as making many more fundamentals 
ihan there really are: for there may be thousands of very 
express verities in holy Scripture which in themselves are 
not fundamental, having no immediate connection with the 

«« nay dia^eUevet witboat danger to his nidation ; as ia evident in Obae wlio, 
« aUowing the auOkority^ differ in the mierpretatum and meaning of aeve- 
** lal tekta of Scriptore not thought ftmdamenta]." Loeke, Rem. of Ckru-' 
Hanity, vol. ii. p. 540. fol. Compare p. 580. 

• In loco Rom. xv. 4. et toto «apite xiv. Aue dooet Paulns infirmos in fide 
tolerandosy neqae alfam in finem additor^ nam gtUBttmqne ter^Ha sunt &c. 
quam nt docnmentia in Scriptnra contentis, ad mansaetndinem et toleraa- 
tiam Cbriatianam eradiamnr. Q'lod ipmim oetendit diaaenawn atiqnem in 
eapitilias nm mmnenioris, qaaaqoam Seripturm Iraditia, hattdqnaqnam cap^* 
tale eiee. TWrrhn. p. 12. 
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^^rktiaii cofirenofUy no direct concern with or influence 

upon fiuth^ worship, or morality. It is £Etaky likewise in 

the other extreme, of defectj as not taking in oil that is 

really fundamental. The aenae of Scripture is Scripture; 

and such sense may he certain and indubitable^ when it is 

not express : and if the point of doctrine contuned in it 

be of the important kind, nearly affecting the vitals of 

Christiaxuty, it is a, Jnndamental article. Some conse^ 

quences are so direct, pliun, and immediate, that they 

even force their way into every attentive and well disposed 

mind. It has been frequently manifested^, and ought 

now to be acknowledged as a ruled case, that clear coiue-* 

queniial proof is very little short of express text, (if it be 

at all .so,) either as to value, or certainty : not to mention 

that express text, (or what some may call so,) may often 

mislead us, if we make not use of reason and argument, 

that is to say, of consequences, to draw out and ascertain 

the true and just meaning. It may indeed be allowed, 

thai Jundamental doctrines ought not to be rested upon 

consequences really obscure, or very remote: neither ought 

persons to be charged with capital errors for holding 

some tenets, which obscurely, or at a distance only, appear 

to strike at the foundation. Therefore Divines have dis« 

tinguished fundamental errors into two sorts, as being 

ehher in the foundation, or near the foundational while 

those which are more remote, being besides the fovnda'- 

^ IMmsn de Fldd ex Scriptoria DemonBtratione^ par. i. ct— xiii. ^ 
31—91. Hoornbeeck. Socin. Con^t. p. 210, Ac. Voetins, Diaput. 5. Frid. 
Spaaheiiii. torn. iii. p. 1337. Cummmg, Diaaertation of Scripture Conao- 
^aeoeea. tWretin. de Fandament p. 17. 

< Eiror m fimdame nio iB» eat, qtd HrweU aatt pbuea, ant voam tfieaia 
/aMflMMiOdtfeiMiiegat lit^ae oppngnst. 

Enmr dtrcafimiammtym eat, qui non negmt direet€ tiieaiii, iUam tames 
anddiedn tenet qua atante et defenaa, mdirectet et per primam cmuefuen' 
Ham Aeaia iUa erertitor. 

Enor tt^er /umdame»i0f rel frmUr fi md mm en tum cat^ quo aUqoid ata- 
taitor quod per remoHorem ant obseurwrem ooaaeqaentiainy et ennmis, jnig- 
aat cum theal fiuidamentali, eamqye ploa aut miniie Itedit aat concutity aot 
•altem radit ac tangit. Fbetius, de Artie, et Error, fimdum, sect. 5. Conf. 
Hoombeedu Sodn. Gonfut p. 210. 
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Hotly or disioni'fmaiity aie reckoned among the wm^Jun* 
damenial errors^ as not afiecting the vUalSf or essentials of 
Christianityi except it be in so distant or obscure a man- 
ner> that a person may reasonably be supposed not to see 
such consequence, or seriously to ahhor it. But if any 
person holds a teiiet which plainly, directly, and at first 
censequencef destroys a Jimdamental article, be is altoge- 
ther as blameable as if he erred against the express text^ 
in a point of like importance ^^ But I pass on. 

IV* Another pretended rule is, that whatever Scripture 
has expressly declared necessary y or commanded us to be- 
lieve under pain of damnation^ or of exclusion from Chris- 
tian communion, that is fundamental, and nothing else is. 
Now as to the first part, it is certain, that whatever Scrip- 
ture has thus strongly bound upon us \a fimdamenUd : 
but it is not true, on the other hand, that whatever Scrip<« 
ture has not so bound upon us is not fundamental. So 
then this rule is faulty in defect^ as narrowing the founda- 
tion more than is just or proper. God's plainly revealing 
any doctrine carries in it the force of a strict command to 
assent to it as true, whenever we think of it as revealed ? 
and if such doctrine be found to bear an intrinsecal or es- 
sential connection with the doctrine of the Christian cove" 
nantj that single consideration, added to the former^ is 
sufficient to make out its importance^ and to signify to 
every man of common discernment the fundamental na-r 
ture of such article, without any additional declaration 
fitom sacred Writ. However it may perhaps be justly 
said, that, in a general way, all the essentials of the Gospel 
are declared to be necessary to salvation in one single text, 
which declares the belief of the Gospel necessary : ** He 
'^ that believeth it not, shall be damned.'* Mark xvi. i6. 
What are the essential articles must be learned from 
other places, or from the nature of the thing itself; but 
whatever they are, they are here decli^red to be necessary. 
But of this matter I have professedly treated elsewhere S 

* Wd. Toiretiii. p. 17» 

• Importance of tbe Doctrine of the Trinity, rol. r. c. 3. p. 62r--67. 
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and need not repeat ; except you will give nie leave, thus 
fkTy to say, what I there prove, that ** the importance 6i 
*^ any doctrine is not to be judged of merely from the de^ 
^* cloraiums of Scripture concerning its necessity^ but from 
*^ the nature and quality of the doctrine itself, and the re* 
^ lotion it bears to the other parts of revealed religion^ 
'' and from the mischieft likely to ensue upon the oppose 
•Mug of it." 

V. Some very considerable Protestant writers ^, in their 
disputes with the Romanists, have often referred to the 
Creed called the Apostles', both for the nde and the 
sample of fundamentals. But then it ought to be observ- 
ed, in the first place, that the most which those excellent 
persons intended by it is, that the Creed contains all ne- 
cessary matters of simple belief: which if admitted, does 
not suflBciently answer our present purpose with respect 
to the question of Church communion: for fundamentals 
of worship and of Christian morality must be considered 
in this case, as well as fundamentals of mere faith. Add 
to this, that the Apostles' Creed rather supposes than con-' 
fotHs the article of the Divine authority and inspiration of 
Scripture, and therefore is no complete catalogue or sumi- 
mary of iundamentals. Besides, it may be justly ques- 
tioned whether it really contains or includes all the fun- 
damentals of simple ie/ie/* which are to be found in holy 
Scriptures: or if it does now, it did not always; for it 

f Soch a» Fetit, Usher, Davenanty Calixttts, Chilliiigwortfa, Stiniiigto|» 
TiUotMniy Whi%, &c. 

• Ad qoKstioDem propontam retpondemas, non omnet artiaUos necestd- 
fipf , n id tolnm qnod expreBBoiii est oonnderesy tifmboU oontf nerL NUiU 
enin hie Art de verbo Dei qnod fidd nostne pfoacimnm objectuni» nonns, et 
fbu crt ; qnodqae praterea fimdamentum Apostolomm et Ptophetamm di- 
dtnr, Ephes. it. 20. Nihil de peecato et murrta noatra, ca|iia cognitio ta- 
mea at nnice neeetmria inculcatnr. Jcrem. iii. 13. Nihil 6it juttyicatknM 
ferjidem, rine operibns legis, ci^iu tamen notitiam tanti fadehat AfoiokUy 
vtpnB ea, reUqna oiiini%iit damnum et tteroora repataret» (FhiL ilL 8, 9.) 
et Cbrieti exaoites ease, et a gratia ezddisse declaret, qnicanqne per legem 
imtificari volant. Gal. t. 4. Nihil etiam de Dn adaroHoiu et euUfh eipraxi 
9mm viUfy qua ezerceri rite non poaeant, niti et oognoecantor, et necenmia 
tne credantor. WiUnu m i^in^. jfpotiot, p. 17. 
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was onoe much shorter. And creeds never were intended 
as perfect catalogues oi JimdamentalSybui "were cotnpled 
with other views and for other purposes^. I may add 
fiirtheo that were the Roman Creed ever so complete a 
catabgue of fundamentals^ when rightly understood^ yet 
since that creed is verbally admitted by all parties and de» 
nominations of Christians, and by some that ecr fwndct^ 
mentally even in point of simple belief, (as by ArianSy So- 
cinians, Sabellians, &c» who warp the general expressions 
of the Creed, as they do Scripture texts also, to their re- 
spective persuasions,) the Creed so misinterpreted and 
misapplied will be of very little service to us, for the dis- 
tinguishing fundamental articles from non^JkndamentaL 
Those learned Divines, who have spoken the most highly 
of its perfection and use, have always supposed that it 
ought however to be rightly understood, according to the 
true meaning and intent of the compilers that drew it up, 
and of the churches which made use of it : otherwise, the 
design. of it is in a great measure lost or frustrated*. 

From what hath been observed, we may certainly con- 
clude that the rule which refers us to the Apostles' Creed 
is a wrong rule, as it is faulty in defect, shortening the 
number oi fundamentals more than is meet: at the same 
time it appears also, in some other respects, to be. peccant 
in excess, taking in some articles which seem not to merit 
a place among fundamentals. Such for instance are the 
articles of Christ's suflPering under Pontius Pilate, and of 
his descent into hell, whatever it means : fQr though they 
are Scriptural truths, theological verities, or articles of re- 
ligion, yet that they are properly article of faith, of the 
essential and fundamental kind, (more than several other 

h See my Senaons, toL U. p. 193. Crit Hiat. of tlie Atheaas. Graed, 
▼ot. ir. p. 309. Hemariu on ClariEe^t CatecUim, yot. r. p. 41 7. Importance, 
Tol. T. p. 173. 

< Si qui ex nostrii dlxerint onme* fmdamemteOm orHeuUs m tymboh emu- 
tmeri, id non eo dixemnt senso, quasi verbomm sjmboli recitationem moz 
pro tniBdeiiti Christiaiiismi dgno haberent : nam fides nostra non in verbUf 
sed in iensu rita est, non in si^erficie sed in methiUa, non in sermonum /»- 
Kit, led in radice rationis. l¥^itnut %ib% tupra, p. 1 7. 
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Scripture truths left out of the creeds,} does not appear^ ; 
neither does their perspicuity ^ or intrinsic dignity^ or usey 
^ve them a clear preference above many ]ess noted ar- 
ticles of religion which might be named ^ 

VI. Some have been of opinion, that the sixth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the two first verses, 
gives us a complete list of fundamentals, under four or 
five articles, viz, repentance^ faith in God, baptism with 
confirmation, resurrection, and judgment"^. But this opi- 
nion appears to be founded only in the equivocal sense of 
the TOime fundamental, and the want of distinguishing be- 
tween the elementaries and the essentials of Christianity. 
The Apostle is there speaking of milk as opposed to 
strong meat, of doctrines proper to bales in Christ, as op- 
posed to doctrines fit for grown men : he is not speaking 
oi points essential to the Christian system, as opposed to 
points not essential. The first elements of Christianity are 
not the same with fundamentals, in the sense we here 
take the word, as signifying essentials: therefore that 
passage out of the Hebrews is wide of our present pur- 

k Vid. Torretin. de Fundam. p. 14. 

* See more apon this argument in Voetius, de Ardc. et Error, fnndam. 
feet 5. Hoombeeck. Sodn. Confiit. torn. i. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 256. torn. ii. Pro- 

If^fHIL p. 66. 

" « The doctrine of fimdamenUds (about which learned and contentious 
« men haye raised great disputes) is really from this passage of the Apostle 
" exceedingly dear and manifest For the only fundamental doctrines of 
*' Christianity (vur. those oorenanted about at Baptism) are plainly these: 
" that we have faith towards Cfod, that we repent from dead works; that 
'* we hare the acceptaUeneu of this repentance assured to us through Christ 
" in ti» ministration of the fPord and Sacraments, styled here by the Apo- 
" sde the doctrine of Baptisms and of laymg^ on of hands ; and, lastly, 
" IfaM we lire as becomes such persons as are in continual expectation of a 
" returreetion from the dead, and of eternal judgment : these, I say, are 
" pUunly the onfy fundamentals of Christianity : about these there can be 
" no eontroTersy; in ihese tiiere can be no ignorance, no not among per- 
" SOBS of the meanest capadty. And besides these, whatever other doctrines 
" are oeeanonalfy tanght, or eagerly disputed about, they cannot be of the 
"/mmdaHon of religion, but men may d^er concerning them with peace 
" and ekarity, and yet every one hold fast tiie root of thdr confidence, tiie 
" assurance of thdr salvation in these undisputed doctrines of faith and obe- 
<* dience." Cktrke*s Posaum. Sermons, vol. ix. serm. iv. p. 90. 
VOL. VIII. I 
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pose, and mostly foreign to the business in hand. It may 
indeed be allowed, that the elementary doctrines there 
specified are so many essentials likewise : but there are 
other essentials besides those; neither was it the Apostle's 
design to number them up in that place. In that short 
summary of elementary principles, no express mention is 
made of the doctrine of Christ crucified, which the Apo* 
stle elsewhere lays a very particular stress upon>^; no 
mention of justification by the merits and death of Christ, 
in opposition to justification by mere works, though an 
essential of the Gospel in St. Paul's account ^ ; no express 
mention of any thing more than what some heretics con- 
demned by St. Paul as suchP, and others in like manner 
condemned by St. John, might have owned, or probably 
did own. Therefore the Apostle's list of elementaries in 
that place is no list of fundamentals properly so called^ 
no catalogue of essentials. And whereas it is suggested, 
that those were the only fundamental doctrines stipulated 
in Baptism, that cannot be true, since k is acknowledged 
that what concerns the dignity of the per sen of Christ is 
omitted in that catalogue': for who can imagine, that 
Baptism in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
does not carry in it a plun intimation of the dignity of 
the person of Christ, and a stipulation to pay him the like 
honpur, worship, and service, as we pay to the Father ; 
or that such doctrine and such worship are not essentials 
in the Christian system ? And whereas it is further sug- 
gested, that those four or five articles there mentioned by 
the Apostie are such as admit of no controversy, and thai 
in these there can be no ignorance, no not among persons 
of the meanest capacity; it may pertinently be replied, 
that there was great controversy, even in the Apostles' 
days, about one of them, namely, about the doctrine iA 
the resurrectton, whidi some heretics of that time inter- 
preted to a metaphorical sense, and in effect vacated and 

• 1 Cor. ii. 2. • Gal. i. 7, 8, 9. Gal. r. 4. PhH, HI. 8, S. 

r Gal. i. 7, 8, 9. q 2 John 19. 

► Clarfce'a Sermons, nrf, ix. p. 71, 94. 
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fnislrated it : and it is notorious at this day» that some 
Christians, so called, do very ignorantly (for it were hard 
to say that they do it maliciously) reject waier^bapiismf 
and throw off the use or necessity of both Sact aments. So 
that it is in vain to offer any catalogue oi fundamentals 
wluch may not or has not been controverted^ in wh(de or 
in party by some that call themselves Christians; or to. 
think of settling the rule of fiitidamentals by considering 
what may be called the undisputed doctrines of faith and 
obedience. But this by the way only; we shall have 
more oi that matter presently, in its proper place. All I 
shall observe iarther here is, that if the articles in Hebr« 
yith are to be understood in the inclusive way, and with 
all that they may be supposed to comprehend, or con-, 
taun, then indeed they may be said to include all the fun- 
damentals, and more; for even the single article oi faith 
tcmtrds God, in the reductive way, contains every thing : 
but if they are to be taken in the exclusive way, (as i» 
pUnly btended by those who refer to them as a rule for 
inng fundamentals,) then it is certain, that they come 
Tasdy rix>rt of a complete catalogue. But I proceed. 

VII. Some persons observing, that converts in the apo- 
stolical times were admitted to Baptism upon the confes- 
sion of a single article, namely, that Jesus is the Messiah, 
mih two or three concomitant articles, have concluded 
from thenoe, that audi a general belief is sufficient to 
fMke a man a Christian, and therdbre also to keep him 
so : horn whence also it is further insinuated, that such a 
confession gives a man a clium to Christian communion, 
and that nothing beyond that ought to be absolutely in- 
sisted on as fundamental, or made a term di commu* 

* '^ The belief of Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah, together witli 
" these ooncomitant articles of his resurrectitm, rule, aod coming again to 
^judfe the world, are all the faith required as necessmy to juatification.'* 
loeke, ToL a* p. S38. Coo^an p. 540. 566. 578. 

*' Nodhiag can be abwdotdy fMceuMwy to be bdiered, but what by this 
'< new law of faith God of his good pleasure hath made to be so : tmd this, 
'* it ir plain by the preaching of our Savioor and bis Apostles to all that 

I 2 
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But this reasoning is faulty in many respects, i. It 
proves too much to prove any thing: for, by the santie ap- 
gument, there would be no absolute need of any belief or 
confession at all : Baptism alone (as in infants) is suffi- 
cient to make one a Christian, yea, and to keep him such, 
even to bis life's end, since it imprints an indelible charac- 
ter in such a sense as never to need repeating, a. Ad- 
mitting that a very short creed might suffiee for Baptism, 
it does not follow that the same may suffice all along to 
give a man a right to Christian fellowship ; especially 
when he b found to hold such principles as tend to over- 
throw that very confession. The whole of Christianity 
may be virtually implied or included in that single article, 
of sAmitting Jesus to be the true Messiah; and therefore 
the denying any important point of the Christian fiuth is 
in effect revoking or recanting that very article. 3. The 
forms of admission into any society, (though they com- 
monly draw after tbem an obligation to submit to all the 
fundamental laws, rules, or maxims of such society,) are 
not properly i}Mt fundamentals themselves: and though a 
man may have a right to be received as a member upon 
his passing through such forms, it does not follow that 
he has a right to continue a member, and to participate of 
the privileges thereto belonging, while he refuses to. sub- 
mit to the essential rules or maxims of the society, or 
makes it his endeavour to subvert or destroy them. It is 
one thing to say what may be barely necessary at admis^ 
sion, and another to say what may be necessary after- 
wards. General professions may suffice at first, as a 
pledge and earnest of more particular acknowledgments 
to come after : and if those do not follow, it amounts to 
a kind of retracting even that general security. 4. It may 
be further observed, that neither Simon Magus, nor the 
ancient Judaizers whom St. Paul anathematized < ; neither 

'' beliered not already in him, was only the beU«7ing the am^ true CM. 

'< and Jum to he the Memak whom be hath tent" />eiU» toI. iL p. 561. 

Compare p. S15. 

* See Importance, vol. ▼. p. 8. 
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Alexander, nor Hymeneos, nor Philetus, (who denied the 
general resurrection and were delivered over to Satan for 
it°,) neither the Docetae of the apostolical age, who de- 
nied Christ's humamiy and were rejected by St. John*; 
nor even the impious Nicolaitans whom our Lord him- 
self proscribed as unfit for Christian communion : none 
of those (so far as appears) ever directly threw up their 
baptismal profession, or denied, in such a sense, that Jesus 
was the Messiah^ or ceased to be Christians in the large 
import of the name, so as to want to be rebapiized^ and 
yet certainly they had forfeited all right to Christian com- 
munion, and were justly rejected as deserters and aliens, 
for teaching doctrines subversive of the Christian rdigion. 
Therefore again, that short creed, or single article, how- 
ever sufficient it might be to make a nominal Christian, or 
to keep him so, was yet never allowed sufficient to entitle 
a subverter of the faith to the right hand of fellowship, or 
to supersede an explicit acknowledgment of other Gospd 
doctrines, as fundamental verities. J. Lastly, I observe, 
that to deny Jesus to he the Messiah, is in effect to re- 
nounce Christianity* and to revert to Judaism, or Pagan^ 
ism, or worse : and therefore the insisting upon that con- 
fession only without any thing more, as a term of commu- 
mon, is as much as to say, that all but downright apo- 
staies are to be received as Christian brethren, so far as 
f(nth is concerned: a consequence too absurd for any 
sober and considering man to admit ; and so I need not 
say more of it, but may pass on to a new article. 

VIIL Another pretended rule or criterion for deter- 
mimog fundamentals, is universality of agreement among 
Christians so called : to throw out what is disputed, and 
to retain only what all agree in, A rule as uncertain in 
its application and use, as it is false in its main ground : 
for how shall any one know what all sects and denomina* 

tions of Christians agree in, or how long they shall do 

ft 

« See Importanee, &c. vol. v. p. 9, 79. 
« Ilrid. p. 9, 187. 
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so ? Or if that could be known, are we to be guided by 
the floating humours^ fancies, follies of men, or by the 
unerring wisdom of God? What article of faith is there 
which has not heietoforci or may not again be disputed ? 
Or what creed can there be pitched upon, be it ever so 
short, that can please ally, or that some perverse sect or 
other may not controvert? The Romanists . allow the 
Church governors to augment the number of fundamentals 
at discretion by their definitions : on the other hand, these 
Universalists, still worse, seem to allow any the wildest 
sectaries to abridge the number as they please, (by dis- 
putations,) and not for themselves only, but for all Chris- 
tendom : for whatever is disputed by any of them, is by 
the supposition to be thrown out as unnecessary or non^ 
fundamental. A strange expedient for healing differences: 
a remedy much worse than the disease ^^ It must be 
owned that a comprehension or coalition of religious par- 
ties is a thing very desirable in itself j and so far as it can 
be effected by throwing out circumstantials and retaining 
only essentials, it is well worthy of every good man's 

7 Quidam toto tlieolog^ systematey ac notorie fundamentaliboa artknlis 

dissentiunt. ^Ad (qiiam) classcm referimui SodnianoSy et qui hiaoe proz- 

ime accedunt} tarn plerasque Anabaptiatanim familiaSy TramnkMy aea 
Qnackeros, et qu Fanatioorum nomen merentiir : qui articulot qoos Pkotes- 
tantes /MilnMim#habeiit, negant, aut detorquent^ et reluteracuant; nt amoto 
nacleo, inania tantam putamina remaneant. Sic ut theology systema ab 
Istis formatom a oostro plane abeat, et vix circa alia inter eos amvemai 
qnam qim ex \pao itaturalis roHonis kimme oognita aunt— >Qrca qaoa» 
qoamdin bypothenbus suia innitantar, nobiacum amcUiandot Batagere, veta- 
nufproximum, ac plane inutile duco &c. — 

£^ quo et illud conseqaitor, rationem istos ralde fiifpne, qui coneiSa'' 
tumem barum qaoqoe sectamm quas tedgimus, enm IVotestantibus noliti 
aunty eoque fine rel eymboiwn Jpoetohcum, vel aliam kutiennufmfofnmUMm 
proposuerant.— -Nam n formula ooncordin ita laxe concipiatnr, ut eadem 
qwbuwit tectmrUt adpaUttum tit, theolog^a emerget oppido quam J^funa ac 
mutUay et quam pamm e solido CSirisUanismo retineat. P^embr/, Jw/e- 
dale Divin, sect, xvi, p. 82. 

* Pnestat MokUi/eram reritatem vel inter fugnae et eontraiicti9n€i reti- 
nere, qpam mendaeio, altam inter quietem, indormhre, Sed nee ^usmodi 
concordis ratio est ineunda qua vd ChriMtUuMe religumit ind»U repngneiy 
vel plures calamitates gencret quam illae ipsgs dissensiones, uon laoemtK et 
irritatK, prodicebant. Puffendorf, ibid, sect S. 
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thoughts and carq; but to attempt the doing it by relax- 
ing the rule for esseniialsyor leaving us no rule at all, or 
what is next to none^ is a wild undertaking* If it may 
be called uftiiing, it is uniting in nothing but a cold indif' 
ference towards the weighiy concerns of God and a world 
to come, which of course will be accompanied with so 
much the warmer pursuit of secular emoluments j for, in 
the same proportion as religious fervours abate, secular 
will succeed in their room. I forbear to be more particu- 
lar in answer to this so popular pretence, because the 
learned Spanheim is beforehand with me, and has in a 
manner exhausted the argument under nine several arti- 
cles >. To recite what he says, at length, would be tres- 
passing too far upon your patience, and to abridge what 
is so close and so well written would be doing it an in- 
jury, and much impairing its fDrce. So I pass on to an- 
other head. 

IX. There is another pretence, which proceeds upon a 
like bottom with what I last mentioned, but is looser 
still, and much more extravagant. For as that pitched 
upon the universal agreement of Christians so called, for 
its mark or rule to steer by, so this still fetching a wider 
compass, pitches upon the universal ugreemerd c£ the 
whole race of mankind (or of the soberer part at least) in 
all ages, for its measure of fundamentals. Throw out all 
that has been disputed, not only between Christian and 
Christian, but between Christians and Pagans, or between 
Christians and Jews, or Mahometans, and make a short 
creed of the remainder, and there is your list oi funda^ 
mentals, your terms of communion, reducible to Jive arti- 
cles of natural religion^, as is pretended i. The eris/- 

* Frid. Spanheim. torn. Ui. 1332, 1333, 1334. Compare Hoornbeeck, 
Sodn. Confot. p. 193, 206, &c. Buddanis, MisceUan. Sacr. torn. i. p. 320, 
ftc Tmretin. de Fundam. p. 13. 

^ Herbert de Religione GentiUnm. c. i. aect. 15. de Veritate, p. 268, &c. 
de Cansifl Erromm, p. 31. 

Longe piooeasit £. Herbertas, vir illiutris, in suis de veriiate, et causit 
crrorum scriptiB : in quibus e necestariorum censa ^fidem CkruHanam dis- 
panxit, eaqve soltimmodo capita quie pnidentlores Gentilium admiseninty in 

14 
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ence of a Deity, a. Some kind of worship to be paid 
him. 3. The practice of mora^ virtue. 4. Repentance for 
sins past. 5. Belief of a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments. 

I shall not here waste your time in confuting a notion 
which confutes itself^ and which ought rather to be ex- 
ploded at once with abhorrence^ than seriously answered. 
If infidelity in the worst sense, carried up to apostasy S is 
not SL fatal delusion, or if Christianity itself is not a neces- 
sary term of communion, it is in vain to attempt to prove 
any things or to say any thing upon the subject oijunda- 
mentals. But from hence we may observe what mazes 
of error the minds of men (and sometimes men of excel- 
lent sense otherwise) are exposed to, when once they re- 
cede from true and sound principles, and are set afloat to 
follow their own wanderings. The effect is natural, as 
error is infinite, and knows no bounds: and when vain 
presumption once gets the ascendant, and makes men full 
of themselves, God leaves them to themselves, and to 
their own inventions. 

X. There is one pretence more which I have reserved 
for the last place, being as loose as any, and yet carrying 
so fair a face with it, that it may be most apt to deceive. 
It is to throw off all concern for a right faith, as insignifi- 
cant, and to comprise 9!L\ fundamentals in the single article 
of a good life, as they call it ; to which some are pleased 
to add faith in the Divine promises^. Well : but can we 

fiindamental^us habuit, qnalia videlicet; 1. Esse Deum. 2. Colendom 
eundem. 3. Virtuti operam daDdam. 4. A peocads resipisceDdam. 5. De- 
nique pnemia et pcBoas post banc vitam expectandas. FHd, Sjoanheim. 
Tol. iii. p. 1294. Coof. KorthoU de Trib. Impost, magn. p. U. 
* /i|/Sdif^ite<tf spedes quataor. 

1. GentUumus, materialiter maxima infidelitas, sed formaUter leWor 
quam Jtidaismiis. 

2. JttdtUsmus est graWor infidelitas, quia aooeperunt fignram erangdiiy 
qus erat quasi amrora respecta diei evangellcB. 

3. HdtresiM, grayissima infidelitas, qua renititar fidd dare. 

4. Apoiiasia ttX faUigwm htereteot; scilicet generaHa defectio a fide. 
Rog. Boyle, Summ, Theolog. Christian, p. 204. 

^ Nononili eo usque restriDgunt famdamenta religionis, ut dicant, pneter 
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uy any thing too much, or too high, in commendation of 
a good lifey the flower and perfection of all religion, and 
the brightest ornament of every rational mind ? I do not 
say that we can ever think or speak too highly of it, pro- 
vided only that it be rightly understood: but the more 
valuable a thing it is, the greater care should be taken to 
understand what it means, and not to repose ourselves on 
an empty name, instead of a real thing. There is not a 
more equivocal or ambiguous phrase than this of a good 
life: every different sect almost has its own peculiar idea 
of it : and though they may perhaps agree in some few 
generals, yet none of them agree in all the particulars 
that should go in to make up the one collective notion or 
definition of it« Jews, Turks, Pagans, and Infidels, as 
well as Christians, all talk of a good' life, and each in their 
own sense : and the several denominations of Christians, 
as Papists and Protestants, believers and half believers, the 
soberest churchmen and the wildest sectaries, all equally 
claim a title to what they call a good life^. But do they 
all mean the same thing by it ? No certainly : and there 
lies the fallacy. To be a little more particular, it is ob- 
servable, that the infamous Apelles, of the Marcionite 
tribe, in the second century, (a man that discarded the 

^MiemHam mandatis diviiuB, et poritam In promissis evsngelkAB Jiehteiam^ 
fimdameiitale nihil ease. T^rretm, p. 13, 14. Conf. Hoornbeecky torn. i. 
p. 176. 

IGniiB recte aMertom altis hoc critoriiun fierit ; ea sola oenseii debere ne-- 
enmriOf Td /wndamentaiia, qua pra^tica, qam ad tfUam et moret fadnnt, 
q«B aeoommodata ad «<iiiitiMfi pUioHt exdtandnm. Unde qnoadam, nostra 
wMe^fidmeia proousrionnm, et pneceptormn obedUntkt totam Christiania- 
mam drcomacripalaae constat. Frid, Spanh, torn. ill. p. 1334. 

* " Salmerony CostemSy Acosta, are so ingennous as to confess ezpresdy, 
*' that a l/e apparently good and hmeH is not proper to any one sect, bnt 
*' ooDnnon to Jews, Turks, and Heretics : and St. Chrysostom is as plain 
" and large to my purpose as any of them. It is too plain, that argning 
" from the pretended hoSneu of men's lives to the goodness of their cause 
" or opinion, is a pandogism wUch hath advanced Jriamtmf Petagiamtm, 
" and other heretie$ of old, Makometanitm, FomiCifm, and Jnabt^pHtm of 
" late; and, unless God of his infinite mercy prevent, may ruin Christen- 
** dom now," T^enuu Smith, Preface to Aiv TVanslation ofDasMt Apo* 
*»«f,p.31. 
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prophedes of the Old Testament, and who denied the real 
humanity, or incarnation, of our blessed Lord, yet,) plead- 
ed this for a salvo, or cover for all his execrable doctrines^ 
that a good life, together with a reliance upon Christ cru- 
cified, was sufficient for every thing ^ It is certain that he 
left out of his idea of a good life one essential ingredient 
of it, viz* a sincere love of trtuh, accompanied with ao 
humble submission of his own conceits to the plain and sa- 
lutary doctrine of the Gospel. So again, professed D&sU 
have put in their claims, along with others, to the title of 
a good life, and have valued themselves upon its, under a 
total contempt of all revealed religion. It is manifest^ 
they: must have left out of their idea of a good l^e, the best 
ingredient of it$ namely, the obedience of faith. No doubt 
but moral probity is in itself an excellent quality, and I 
should be apt to value even a Turk, a Jew, or a Pagan, 
who enjoys it in any competent degree, more than the 
'most orthodox Christian who is a stranger to it ; but still 
it is but a part (though an essential part) of a good life, 
in the proper Christian sense; for nothing comes up to 
the true and full notion of a good life, but universal right' 
eousness both in faith and manners b. A right belief (}u 
fundamentals at least) is implied and included in true obe* 
dience, as believing is submitting to Divine authority, and 
is obeying the commands of Grod>. It is a vain thing 
therefore to speak of a good life, as separate from saving 
belief, or knowledge, where such knowledge may be 
had K The pretence to it carries this twofold absurdity 

f Eoaeb. Eocl. Histor. v. c 13. p. 226. 

« Haad cnicient animum qii» drca reUigionem Texantnr lites $ sit modo 
vUaprobtu Baro, Herbert, apud Karthtdt. p. 20. 

^ See Importance &c. vol. v. p. 103^ &c. 210. 

i Ibid. p. 48, &c. 

^ A late ingenione writer well ezpreaaes tiiia matter as follows : *Mt is 
<' in Tun to pretend to real pmiij^ of hearty or ^fe, without a belief of tbs 

*< truth. How is it posnble that tlie man can be really gwfd, who is oon- 

«< stantly offering the higkeH mffrmits to hb Maker ^ and by a disbelief of 
*^ the piain and impertwiU articles of fiiith, is loudly proclaiming him a liar I 
** He that beUeveth wt God, hath made him a liar, hecauee he beUeveth net 
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.along with il.: it supposes the end tixfoAy attained with- 
out the previous necessary means^ and makes the whole to 
subsist without the essential parts. In shorty there is no 
judging of a good life, but by considering first what it 
contains, and whether it answers its true idea or definition, 
or means only a partial obedience. A belief of fundamen- 
tals ought to make part of the idea, ordinarily at least : 
which therefore mpst be determined before we can form 
a just estimate of a good life* To deny or disbelieve the 
fimdamental articles of Christianity, is a contradiction to 
the very nature and notion of true Christian obedience, and 
will always be a stronger argument against the supposi- 
tion of a good life, than any other circumstances can be 
for it I. Or if we may sometimes charitably hope or be- 
lieve that such and such persons, erring ftindamentally, 
and propagating their errors, are yet strictly honest men> 
and accepted by the great Searcher of hearts, as holding 
what is sufficient for them, and as doing the best they cans, 
yet this can be no rule for the Church to proceed by, 
which must judge by the nature and tendency of the doc- 
trines, what is fundamental in an abstract view to the 
Christian /airic, as before intimated. As to what is so 
in a relative view to particular persons, God only is 
judge, and not we; and therefore to him we should leave 
it* 

Having thus, my Reverend Brethren, recited, and com- 
petently examined the several improper or erroneous rules 
suggested by some learned writers for determiningyiifufa- 
mentals, and having pointed out (in as clear a manner, 
and in as short a compass as I well could) their principal 
defects; I may now return with the greater advantage to 
the rule before laid down, and there abide. Whatever 
verities are found to be plainly and directly essential to 
the doctrine of the Gospel covenant, they are fundamental 

** ike record tkat God guvo </ his Sou. 1 Joh. v. 10." Jhmlop's Preface to 
fTutmhuter Cft^euioH, p. 168. / 

* See more in reference to Uiis bead« in Frid. Spanbeim, torn. iii. 1336. 
Vtltbuytius, 6<)8, 703, 742. Turrctin, p. 14. Ugornbeeck, p. 177-^187. 
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verities : and whatever errors are plainly and directly sub* 
versive of it, they are fundamental errors. By this rule, 
as I humbly conceive, we may with sufficient certainty 
fix the terms oj communion with the several denominations 
of Christians* As to the precise terms of salvation, they 
may admit of greater variety and latitude, on account of 
particular circumstances of diverse kinds : and there is no 
necessity of absolutely excluding all from vncovenanted 
or even covenanted mercies ^^ whom we may be obliged 
to exclude from brotherly communion. God will have re- 
gard in judgment to invincible ignorance, incapacity, in-- 
firmity : but men ought to have no regard to them, in set- 
tling the terms of communion ; because they ought never 
to look upon any ignorance &c. as invincible, while it is 
in their power to apply any probable or possible remedies; 
and among the possible or probable remedies. Church cen- 
sures may be justly reckoned, as carrying both instruction 
tmd admonition along with them. Whether the errors be 
vincible or invincible, whether the parties erring be curable 
or incurable, in many cases, God alone can know ; Church 
governors do not, and cannot ; and therefore they are to 
proceed in the same way, and to make use of the same 
expedients, (under direction of Scripture,) as if they were 
certain that the error is conquerable, and the party capable 
of cure. \ 

But besides the consideration of the offending party, I 
there are several more things of moment to be looked to 
in this business, viz, the preserving others from going 
astray, and the keeping ourselves pure and undefiled, and. j 

"> PenoDB tmbapHxed and without the pale of the Chnrch, doing aO that 
Immanly speaking could be expected in their drcumatanoes, we exclude not 
from uncovenanied mercies. I 

Persons admitted into covenant by Baptism, and erring fimdameniaUiff 
but with an honest mind, and under some unavoidable infirmity or inci^- 
city, we exclude not even from covenanted mercies : for they that are nna- 
▼oidably, unaffectedly hUnd, are not chargeable with «m so fur ; and a man 
shall be accepted (as I observed above, p. 93.) according to what he AolA 
or miglu have, not according to what he hath not and could not have. Thif 
rule is a Cotpel rule, and so makes a part of the Christian covenant. 
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the maintaining truth and godliness in the face of the 
world, every man according to his abilities, and according 
to the station wherein God has placed him : for ^< since 
^' the conservation of such things as are united is the end 
'' of vmofiy it is evident that we are not to entertain any 
" xmon but only with them who may help it forward. If 
" therefore there be any, who, under colour of the blessed 
" name of Christ, subvert his doctrine, annihilate his a«- 
**thority and our salvation; it is so far from being our 
^' duty to unite ourselves to them, that, on the contrary, 
*^ we are obliged to part with them : because, to unite 
" with them, were in eflFect to disunite from Christy and 
''from his body ; and instead of coming to salvation^ to 
''&11 into eternal ruin. — Both the discipline of Jesus 
" Christy and the laws of dvil societiesy and even those of 
'' nature itself, permit us to avoid the communion of such 
'' as, under any pretence, name, or colour whatever, go 
" about to destroy and ruin Christianity »." * 

' Daill^, Apology for tbe Reformed Churches, p. 4, 5. 
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Reverend Brethren, 

As it h&th been customary, upon these occasions, to re- 
commend some important point of Christianity ; so I 
take the liberty to offer to your thoughts, at this juncture, 
the consideration of the Christian Sacraments. Not that 
I can have room, in a short discourse, to enter into the 
heart of the subject : but the time perhaps may permit ^ 
me to single out some collateral article, of moderate com- 
pass, and to throw in a few incidental reflections, tending 
to illustrate the value and dignity of those Divine ordi- 
nances, and to preserve in our minds a just regard and 
veneration for them* 

When we duly consider the many excellent ends and 
purposes for which these holy Sacraments were ordained, 
or have been found in fact to serve, through a long suc- 
cession of ages, we shall see great 4*eason to adore the 
Divine wisdom and goodness in the appointment of them. 
They are of admirable use many ways ; either for con- 
firming OUT faith in the Christian religion at large, and 
the prime articles of it ; or for promoting Christian prac- 
tice in this world; or for procuring eternal happiness in a 
world to come« 

I shall confine my present views to the first particular, 
the subserviency of the Sacraments to true and sound 

VOL. VIII. K 
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faith : which, though it may be looked upon as a t>ye« 
point, and for that reason hath not been so commonly in- 
sisted upon ; may yet be of weight sufficient to deserve 
some consideration at this time. 

I. Give me leave then to take notice, in the first place, 
that the Sacraments of the Church have all along been, 
and are to this- day, standing monuments of the truth of 
Christianity against Atheists, Deists, Jews, Turks, Pagans, 
and all kinds of infidels. They bear date as early as the 
Gospel itself; and have continued, without interruption, 
from the days of their Founder. They proclaim to the 
world, that there once was such a person as Christ Jesus ; 
that he lived, and died, and was buried, and rose again ; and 
that he erected a Church, and drew the world after him, 
maugre all opposition *, (which could never have been ef- 
fected without many and great miracles ;) and that he ap- 
pointed these ordinances for the preserving and perpetuat- 
ing the same Church, till his coming again. The two &z- 
eraments, m this view, are abiding memorialsof Christ and 
of his religion, and are of impregnable force against unbe- 
lievers, who presume either to call in question such plain 
facts, or to charge our most holy religion, as an invention 
of men. 

II. But besides this general use of the Sacraments 
agsdnst unbelievers, they have been farther of great ser- 
vice all along, for the supporting of particular doctrines of 
prime value, against misbelievers of various kinds ; as may 
appear by an historical' deduction gjl the way down from 
the earliest ages of the Church to the present times. 

No sooner did some misbelieving Christians^ of the 
apostolical age endeavour to deprave the true Gospel doc- 



• Tbe Dqctlm» or Phantana^tSy whom in Eog^ we may call Visionaries ; 
men that would not admit that our Lord assumed real flesh and hlood, hot 
in appeetrance only; considering him as a walking phantom or tqiparitimt 
in order to take off the scandal of the crosty or for other as weak', reasoaf. 
Seme. short aooonnt of ^them m»y be seen in. my Importances vol. v. V'^t 
187. or a larger and more distinct yne in Buddcns's Bodes. Apostol. p. 550 
—570. 
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trine of Gad made man^ rejecting our Lord's kumanity^ 
bot the Sacrament of the Eucharist , carrying in it so in- 
disputable a reference to our Lord's rea/ flesh and blood, 
bore testimony against them with a force irresistible. 
They were so sensible of it, that within a while they for^ 
bore coming either to the h&ly Communion^ or to the 
prayers that belonged to it*>, merely for the sake of avoid* 
ing a practice cdntradictory to their principles. However, 
this was snflicient indmation to every honest Christian, 
of the meanest capacity, that their principles must be 
false, which' obliged them in consequence to vilify arid 
reject the plain and certain institutions of Christ. There 
was no need of etitering into the sultilties of argument ; 
for the thing deiilared itself, and left no room for dispute. 
Such was the valuable use of this Sacrament, at that time^ 
for supporting /rzi/A and detecting errors for the confirm- 
ing ^e faithful in the right way, and for confounding 
seducers. 

III. In the century next following, the Valentinian 
Gnostics corrupted the faith of Christ more ways than 
one, but particularly in pretending that this lower or vwi- 
lle world was not made by God most high, but by some 
inferior power or €eon. Here^ again the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist was of signal service for the confuting such 
wild doctrine, and for the guarding sincere Christians 
against the' smooth insinuations of artful disputers. It 
wa6 very plain, that the bread and wine in that Sacrament 
were presented before God, as his creatures and his gifts ; 
which amounted, in just construction, to a recognizing 
him as their true Creator : and it was absurd to imagine 
that God should accept of and sanctify to heavenly pur- 



ri^MM ttuu Tw rttn^^ hfun *lnwmr X^rtSy &c. Ign€ii, ad Smyrn. c. rii. p. 4. 
LeClerc well comments upon tfais passage : Quod qmdem coavenienter cete- 
m woat doctriiue faciebant: cam enim Eucharittia sit institata ad celebran^ 
dam memoriam carparit Christi pro nobis /racti, et sanguinu effuti, non 
potent oelebrari, ez instituto Christi, ab hominilinB qni morimtm non esse 
Ckrisimm potRbAnf» nin sibi ipsi contradicerent. Eecl Hist, p, 568, 569. 

K % 
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poses, creatures not his own^. Besides, our Lord bad cho- 
sen these creatures of the lower world to represent his 
own body and blood, and called them his body and bloodf 
as being indeed such in Divine construction and beneficial 
effect to all worthy receivers : a plain argument that he 
looked upon them as his oum and his Father's creatures, 
and not belonging to any strange creator, with wham nei- 
ther he nor his Father had any thing to do. 

These arguments, drawn from the holy Eucharist^ were 
triumphantly urged against those false teachers, by an 
eminent Father of that time^^ : who> no doubt, made choice 
of them as the most affecting and sensible of any ; being 
more entertaining than dry criticisms upon texts, or ab- 
stracted reasonings, and more likely to leave strong and 
lively impressions upon the minds of common Christians. 
At the same time they served to expose the adversaries 
to public shame, as- appearing along with others at the 
holy Communion^ while they taught things directly con- 
trary to the known language of that Sacrament. 

IV. The same deceivers, upon some specious pretences, 
(but such as no cause can want, that does not want artful 
pleaders,) took upon them to reject the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body ; conceiving that the unbodied 
soul only had any concern in ^ life to come ^. Here again, 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist was a kind of armour of 
proof against the seducers. For as the consecrated bread 
and wine were the authentic sjrmbols of Christ's body and 



< TertoUian afterwards makes use of the same argument, against tbe same 
error, as espoused by the Mamonites : and he strengthens it farther, by tak- 
ing in the other Sacrament also. Sed ille quidem (Dmu notter) usque nunc 

nee aqvam reprobavit QreatoriM, qua suos ablnit nee panem quo ipsum 

corpus suum reprasentat Qmtra Marcian, lib. L cap. 14. 

' Nostra autem consonans est sententia EueharuHSf et EucharitHa rax- 
808 oonfirmat sententiam nostram : offetimHt enim ei qus tutU ^fus, /rvn* 
lib. iv. cap. 18. p. 261. edit Bened. Conf. cap. xzxiU. p. 270. Conf. Tertoll. 
contra MarcUm. lib. i. cap. 14. 

• Bas il ides, probably of the first century, taught this doctrine. Iren, lib. i. 
cap. 24. p. 102. Afterward Cerdo also, and Marcion, lib. i. cap. 27. p. 106. 
Hie Valentinian Gnostics also taught the same, lib. ▼. cap. 1. p. 292. 
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blood, and were, in construction and certain effect, (though 
not in substance,) the same with what they stood for, to 
all worthy receivers ; it was manifest, that bodies so incor^ 
porated with the body of Christ must of course be part- 
ners with it in a glorious resurrection. Thus was the £ti- 
charist considered as a sure and certain pledge to all good 
men, of the &ture resurrection of their bodies, symboli- 
cally fed with the body of Christ. For like as the branches 
partake of the vine, and the members of the head, so the 
bodies of the faithful, being by the Eucharist incorporate 
with Christ's glorified body, must of consequence apper- 
tain to it, and be glorified with it. This is the argument 
which the Christian Fathers ^ of those times insisted upon, 
and with this they prevailed ; as it was an argument easily 
understood 8 and sensibly felt, (by as many as bad any 
tender regard for the Sacraments of the Church,) and as 
it expressed to the life the inconsistent conduct of the new 
teachers, proclaiming them to be self^condemned. Where- 
fore they were put in mind over and over, to correct either 
their practice or their principles s and either to come no 
more to the holy Communion, or to espouse no more such 
doctrines as w^re contrary to it^, 

f IgnsL £[£8t. ad Ephet. cap. ix. p. 19. Irensua, lib. !▼. cap. 18. p. 25 K 
lib. V. cap. 2. p. 294. Tertall. de Resurr. Carnia, cap. viii. p. 330. Rigalt. 
CoDf. Atiianaa, Epist. ir. ad Scrap, p. 710. edit. Bened. 

c Notwilliataiidini^ the plainneaa of the argameut, a rery learned and in- 
geniow Lutheran declares, that he doea not understand it, can myke no sense 
or ewse^fuence of it. (Pfaff. Notae in Iren. Fragm. 84, 85.) I suppose tiie 
reason is, because it agrees not with the Lutheran notion of the presence : 
for indeed, as such cwponU or local presence supposes Christ's body and 
hlooi to be reoeiTed by all communicants, both good and had, Irenaras's ar- 
guments wiU by no means fisvour that hypoikesls^ nor oonsistwith it. His 
reasoning will extend only to good men, real members of Christ's body, men 
irfaose kedi€$f by the Eucharist worihify received, (perseverance supposed,) 
■re made aH^ng members of Chrisfs botfy,JUsh, and bones. Hie argu- 
ment so stated, proves the resurrection of such persons ; and it is all that it 
Greedy proves : which however was sufficient against those who admitted no 
resurrection of the bo^, but denied all^-N. B, The argument is of as little 
fores on the hypothesis of transubstanHatumi as is plain from what has been 
hinted of the other. 
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y. In the same century^ or.beginning of the next, when 
the (Marcionites revived the old pretences of the Visiona- 
ries^ rejecting our Lord's humanity ; the Eucharist still 
served, as before^ to confound the adversanes : for it was 
impossible to invent any just reply to this plain argument, 
that our Lord's appointing a memorial toJbe observed, of 
his body broken and of his blood shed, 'must imply, that 
he reaily took part o( flesh and hhodf and was in substance 
and in truth what the Sacrament sets forth in symbols and 



VL When the Encratitae, or Continents, of the second 
century, (so called from their overscrupulous abstemious- 
ness,) had contracted odd prejudices against the use <tf 
winey as absolutely unlawful ; the Sacrament of the Eu* 
charist was justly pleaded, as alone sufficient to correct 
their groundless surmises ^ i but rather than pful with a 
favourite principle, they chose to celebrate the Communion 
in water only, rejecting wine; and were from thence styled 
Aquarians ^ Which practice of thdrs served however to 
detect their hypocrisy, and to take off the sheep* s cloth-- 
ing : for nobody covdd now make it any question, whe- 
ther those so seemingly comctentious and self-denying 
teachers were really deceivers, when they were found to 
make no scruple of violating a holy Sacrament, and run- 
ning directly counter to the express commands and known 
practice of Christ their I/ord. 

VIL When the Praxeans, Noetians, and Sabellians, of 
the second and third centuries, presumed to innovate in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, by reducing the three Persons 

fm9, Iren. lib. ir. cap. 18. p. 251. 

^ Aeceptom paoem^ et dfistributam disdpalis, cwfm illom mumr fedt, 
Hoc est corpus meum, dicendo ; id est Jigura corporis mei. F^gura antem 
Bon faisaety nisi veritaHs esset corpus : oetemm vacua res^ quod est phaii- 
tMmtL^Jiguram capere non posaet TcrhUL adu. Akarc. lib. ir. e. 40. p. 458. 
Conf. Pseud. Origea. Dialog, contr. Mardon. lib. ir. p. 853. edit Bened. 

^ Vid. aem. Alex. Pndag. lib. if. cap. 2. p. 186. Strom, lib. i. p. 359. 

> Epiphan. HaBres. xlvii. 3. Theodorit Haeret Fab. lib. i. cap. 21. Phi- 
laatrius Haer. Ixxvii. p. 146. Augustinus Haer. cap. Ixir. 
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of the Godhead to one^ then the Sacrament of Baptism 
leraarkahly manifested its doctrinal force, to the confosioti 
of diose miibetteuers. There was no resbting the pointed 
language of the sacramwitaiyonfiy which ran distinctly in 
the name of the Father^ and of the Son^ and of iStie Holy 
Ghost ^* It seems, that those men bdng conscious of it, 
did therefore change our LoitTs fefm^ and baptized in a 
iMier one of their own n; not oaasidering, that that was 
pknging deeper than before, and adding iniquitous prac- 
tice to xn^odly principles* But the case was desperate, 
and they had no other way left to make theitaselves appear 
conmtemi men. In the mean while, their carrying matters 
10 sach lengdis eould not bnt make lAum false doctrine 
the mete notorious to all men, and prevent its stealmg 
upon honest and wdl disposed Christians, by Ignorance or 
surprise, finch was the seasonable use of the Sacrament 
tfBapUsm in diat instance ; detectii^ err or, and obstruct- 
ing its progress, and strongly supporting the true faith. 

VHI* When the Arians, of the fouith century, took 
ufNrn them to deprave the doctrine of the Trinity in an 
opposite extreme, by receding the Deity of our Saviour 
Christy *^ who is over all God blessed for ever<>;" then 
again ttie same Sacrament of Baptism redumed against 
noveliyj and convicted the misbelievers in the face of the 
wDiid. It was obvious to every impartial and considering 
man, that the form of Baptism ran eqilally in the name of 
FMer, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that it could never be 
intended to initiate Christ's disci{des in the belief and wor- 
ship df God and two creatures v. The new teaidiers how- 
ever, in prudence, thought proper to continue the old form 



o Vid. tertnU. adv. Praz. cap. 26, 27. Hippol. contra Noet cap. ziv. 
p. IS. 

» Vid. fieveieg. "t^dic Can. Ub. ii. cap. 6. p. 252. Bingham^ Eccles. 
Aaiiq. lib. xi. cap. 3« p. 7. 

*^ Roiii*isu6. 

p A fall acooimt of this argument may be seen in Blabop Stillingfleet on 
the TAtdtff eh. is. or in my dghth aermon per tot vol. ti. or in Athana^us, 
p. 510, 633. editBened. 
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of baptizing, till the Eunomians, their successors, hemg 
pi wier men, or being weary of a practice contradictory to 
their principles, resolved at length to set aside the Scrip- 
ture f6rm, and to substitute others more agreeable to their 
sentiments 4. This was intimation suffident to every well 
disposed Christian, to be upon his guard against the new 
doctrines, which were found to drive men to such desperate 
ej^tremities. For now no man of ordinary dbcemment^ 
who had any remms of godliness left in him, could make 
it matter of dispute, whether he ought to follow Euno- 
mius or Christ. 

There was a farther use made of both Sacraments, by 
way of argument, in the Arian controversy. For when 
the Arians pleaded, that the words I and my Father are 
one, meant no more than an unity of will or consent, inas- 
much as all the faithful were said to be one with Christ 
and with each other, on account of such unity of consent; 
the argument was retorted upon them in this manner: 
tliat as Christ had made himself really one with us, by 
taking our Jlesh and blood upon him in the incarnation ; 
BO again he bad reciprocally made us really one with him^ 
self by tbe two Sacraments. For in Baptism we put on 
Christ, and in the Eucharist we are made partakers of 
his jflesh and blood : and therefore the union of Christ's 
disciples with the Head, and with each other, (though far 
short of the essential unio?i between Father and Son,) was 
more than a bare unity of will or consent ; being a real, 
and vitaU and substantial union, though withal mystical 
and spiritual. Thus HiUry of Poictiers (an eminent Father 
of that time} retorted the argument of the adversaries $ 
throwing off their refined subtilties, by one plain and af- 
fecting consideration, drawn from the known doctrine of 
the Christian Sacraments '. 



n Epiphan. H«r. Izzvi. Greg. NjBten. contr* Eunom. lib. z. p. 27S. 
Theodorit. Haeret Fab. lib. ir. cap. 3. Socrates, Eccl. Hist. lib. ▼. cap. 24. 
Theodomsy Led. lib. xi. p. 576. edit Caut 

' Uilarius de Trinit lib. viii. p. 951, &c. Conf. Cyrill. Alezandr. de TVia. 
Dial. i. p. 407. 
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IX. About the year 360 rose up the sect of Macedo- 
Qiaos^ otherwise called Pneumatomachi, impugners of the 
Dhnmiy of the Holy Ghost. They were a kind of Semi- 
Arians, admitting the Divinity of the second Person, but 
rejectii^ the Divinity of the thirds and in broader terms 
than the Arians before them had done. However, the 
Sacrament of Baptism stood full in their way, being a 
lasting monument of the true Divinity of the third Per- 
son as well as of the second : and by that chiefly were the 
generality of Christians confirmed in the ancient faith, 
and preserved from falling into the snares of seducers K 

X. About the year 370, or a little sooner, the sect of 
ApoUinarians began to spread new doctrines, and to make 
some noise in the world. Among sundry other wrong 
tenets, they had this conceit, that the manhood of our 
Saviour Christ was converted into or absorbed in his God^ 
head. For they imagined, that by thus resolving two dis- 
tinct natures into one, they should the more easily account 
for the one Person of Christ ; not considering that the 
whole economy of man's redemption was founded in the 
plain Scripture doctrine of a Saviour both God and man. 
In opposition to those dangerous tenets, the learned and 
eloquent Chrysostom (A. D. 405. circ.) made use of an 
argument drawn from the Sacrament of the Eucharist, to 
this effect; that the representative body and blood of 
Christ in the Eucharist (sanctified by Divine grace, but 
not converted into Divine substance) plainly implied, that 
the natural body of Christ, though joined with the God^ 
head, was not converted into Godhead : for like as the 
consecrated bread, though called Christ's body on account 
of its sanctification, did not cease to be bread; so the hu- 
man nature of Christ, though dignified with the Divine, 
did not cease to be the same human nature, which it al- 
ways was ^ We may call this either an argument or an 

■ See 8t Banl on tiib argomenty De Spiritn Sancto, cap. JO, 12» 27, 
29. 

* Scut ealniy antequam sanctifioetiir pa&is, ptmem n'ominamns, Divina 
totem sanctificaiite gratia, mediante aacerdote, liberatoa est quidem appella- 
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iliustfatton ; for indeed it is both under difieient views. 
Considered as a similiiude^ it is an illusiration of a case : 
but at the same time is an argument to show^ that the 
ApoUinarians wece widely mistaken in ima^ning -that a 
change of qualiiieSf circumstances^ or names^ inferred a 
change of nature and substance. £read was still bread, 
.though for good reasons dignified with the name of the 
Lar^s body : and the man Christ was stiH man, though 
for good reasons (that is^ on account of a personal union) 
dignified with the title of God* Thus the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, bdng a memorial of the incamationy and a 
"kind of emblem of it °, was made use of to explain it, and 
(to confirm the futhfiol in the ancient belief of that im- 
|)ortant article. But I proceed. 

XI. About the year 410, Pelagius opened the prqucboes 
which he had for some time privately entertmned against 
4l]e Church's doctrine of original sin ; but the Sacrament 
of Baptism looked him foil in the face, and proved one of 



ixontpanisy dignns autem habitiis est i>offimid corporis appeUadone, etiamai 
natura panis in ipso pennaiisit ; et non duo corpora, sed nnum corpus Filii 
^^nsdicatur : sic et liic IHrina M^m^t, id est, iniindaiite eorpori naturAj 
^uwm FUSmm^ trnam PawmuHy ntraque \mt iiooeniiit ; agnosoeniiiH fmien 
inconfusam et indiTisilnlem rationem, non in una aoltim naiuraf sed in duor 
bus perfectis. Chrywst. Epist, ad Caesar. Monach, p. 7, 8. edit Hardnin. 

As to what ooncems this Epistle, and our debates with the Romanists upon 
tt, the reader may consnlt. If he pleases, besides Hardnin, tM. Spudieim. 
Opp. torn. i. p. 844. Le Moyne, Varia Sam, torn. i. p. 530. Wafas's De- 
fence ag. M. de Meaux, printed 1686. Fabricii BibL Gnsc. torn. L p. 433. 
Le Quien, Dissert. Damascen. p. 48. et in Notis, p. 270. Zomii Opusc Sacr. 
torn. i. p. 727. 

u Vid. Jnsdn. Mart Dial. p. 29S. Apol. i. p. 96. ec&t Tluriby. 

N. B. The Eucharist was andently considered as a Und of «iiMb»of the 
incaamaium, but in a loose general way : for like as there is an heavenfy 
part and an earthly part here, so it is also there ; and like as Divine grace 
together inith the elements mske the Eucharist, so the Divine Logos with 
tiie manhood make God incamaU. But am the analogy or tfeeemblaiiee 
ought not to be strained beyond the intention of it: for there is tids observa- 
ble d^erence in the two cases; tiiat in one caae then is bmly a em^une- 
tion or concomitance of the two natures, and that to Ihe worthy recdvers 
only : in the other, there is an absokUc^permanenit Badperoonal naloii. So 
then the Eucharist is but a faint, imperfect embkm of the other. 
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the most considerable obstacles ^o his progress* The pce^ 
vsifing practice had all along been to baptize infanis : and 
the Church had understood it to be baptizing them for 
remission af shi. The inference was clear and certain, and 
level to the capacity of every common Christian. Where* 
fore this single aigument had weight suffident to bear 
down all the abstracted subtilties and laboured refinements 
of Pela^us and his associates, and prxived one of the 
strongest securities to the Christian faith so far, during 
that momentous controversy <. 

XIL About the year 430 appeared the Nestorian here- 
sy : which, dividing the manhood of our Lord from the 
Godhead, made in efiect two Persons, or two Christs. Here 
the Sacrament <tf the Eucharist was agiun called in, to 
compose the difference, and to settle the point in question* 
For since the virtue and efficacy of the representative body 
was princnpally founded in the supposed personal union 
of the real body with the Divine nature of our Lord, it 
would be frustrating or evacuating all the efficacy of the 
Eucharist, to divide the manhood, in such a sense, from 
the Godheady* The argument was just and weighty, and 
could not fail of its due effect among as many as had 
any tender regard for so divine and comfortable a Sacra- 
ment. 

XIII. Withm twenty years after, came up the Euty- 
cfaian heresy 3 which, in the contrary extreme, so blended 
the Godhead and manhood together, as to make but one 
nature of both, after the example of the Apollinarians, 
whom I before mentioned. The Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist was of eminent service in this cause also : for if the 
bread and wine in that Sacrament are what they have 
been called, (and as constantly believed to be,) symbols 
9SiA figures of Christ's body and blood, then it is certain 

* A fidl tad Ast&DCt aooouikt of IliU whole matter maybe aetn either in 
VomfaiSy Hist Pela^^an. lib. ii. par. 1. Thees. ▼. Opp. tom. H. p. 603, Ac. 
or IB Dr. Wall's Hist of Inftat Baptiam, part i. ch. 19. 

r Va. Cyrill. Alex« Epist. ad Nestor, p. 1290. Anathem. zi. p. 1294. cum 
C71UL Ei^lan. apnd Hardiun. Condi. Conf. Albertin. de EacfaariBt p. 754. 
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that our Lord really put pn flesh and bloody and that bis 
human nature was and is distinct from his Divine* To say^ 
that ^^ the Word was made flesh," or that the fl^sh was 
converted into the Wordy in such a sense as to leave no 
distinct humanity y was as much as to say, that the Sacra* 
ments now make us not '^ members of his body, of his 
<' flesh, and of his bones ';'' and that Xh^ Eucharist in 
particular is an insignificant show, or worse^ either not re- 
presenting the truth of things, or representing b, falsehood. 
Such was the argument made use of in the Eutychian 
controversy^: a plainer or stronger there could not be; 
nor any wherein the generality of Christians could think 
themselves more de^ly concerned. 

XIV. Long after this, in the eighth century, endeavours 
were employed by many to bring in the worshipy or at 
least the uscy of images into churches. In this case also, 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist was seasonably pleaded, 
for the giving some check to the growing corruption. 
The good Fathers of Constantinople, in the year 754, 
meeting in council to the number of 338, argued against 
images to this efiect : that as our Lord had appointed no 
visible image of himself, his incarnation, or passion, but 
the eucharistical one, and probably intended that for a 
most efiectual bar, to preclude all appearances of idola- 
try ; it would be high presumption in men, without war- 
ranty without occasion, and against the very design of our 
Lord in that Sacrament, to introduce any other kind of 
images of their own devising^. The opposite party, some 
time after, (A. D. 787.) in the second Council of Nice, 
eluded this plain reasoning, by pretending, falsely, that the 
sacred symbols are not the image of Christ's body and 
blood, but the very body and blood ^i and thus they laid 

z Ephes. r, 30. 

* The reader may see the ancient testinioniea collected and oommeBted 
npon in Albertimis, p. 802, 835, 836, 867, 868, 874, 886. 

1* Vid. Acta ConcU. Nicnn. aecundi, torn. ill. ren, finem. 

« N. B. They might justly have said, that the sacred sjrmbols are more 
than a mere image, more than mere signs and figuiru : but they should not 
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the seeds of that error, which grew up at length by de- 
grees into the monstrous doctrine of transubstantiaiion* 
For the true notion of the Eucharist Ijring cross to their 
darling schemes, they chose rather to deprave the Sacra" 
ment itself, than to stand corrected by it. However, all 
this tends to confirm the main point, which I have been 
insisting upon, that the Sacraments, among other very 
valaable uses, have for many ages upwards been the stand- 
ing barriers against corruptions: though there are no 
fences so strong, nor any ramparts so high, but daring 
and desultorious wits may either break through them or 
leap over them. 

XV. I shall add but one example more; and it shall 
be of Faustus Socinus, of the sixteenth century : a person 
of pregnant wit and teeming invention; of moderate 
learnbg, but a very large share of sufficiency. His great 
ambition was, to strike out a new system of religion from 
his own conceits; though he happened only to revive 
(and perhaps very ignorantly) the ancient Sabellianism, 
Photmianism, and Pelagianism, with other exploded here- 
sies. He began with subverting (as far as in him lay) the 
true and ancient doctrine of the Trinity, rejecting tbeJDf- 
iiy of the second Person, and even the being of the third. 
After a thousand subtilties brought to elude plain Scrip- 
ture, and after infinite pains taken in so unnatural a war 
agunst Heaven, he was yet sensible, that he should pre- 
vail nothing, unless, together with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he could discard the two Sacraments also, or ren- 
der them contemptible. Baptism was a standing monument 
of the personality and equal Divinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ohost: and the other Sacrament was an abiding me- 
morial of the merits (though no creature can merit) of 
oar Lord's obedience and sufferings : and both together 

btfe denied tfaeir being imag^et at afl. And tfaey might joftly have said, that 
the ncred symbols are, in centirttctum and hen^ficial ^eet^ to worthy le- 
odren, the very body and blood : but they ought not to have asserted what 
tfaey (fid, in that abiohUe manner, or in such crMde terms, left without the 
proper qaaHfying explanations. 
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were lasting' att^tations, all the way down from the very 
infancy of the Church, of the secret workings, the hea- 
venly grac^j and influences of the Holp Spirit updn the 
faithful receivers: Thei^efbre to let the SacrofrierAs stand, 
as aforetinie, was leaving the ancient faith to grow up 
again in the Christian world, much faster' than Socinus, 
with all his subtile explication's of Scripture^ texts, coiild 
bear it down. Being well awar6' how this mattei* Was, he 
fell next u^n thie Sacraments; discarding one of them, 
in a mannisr, under pretence that it was needless; and cas- 
trating the other, with respect to what waslniosf valuable 
in it, to render it despicable. It was thought somewhat 
odd, by sonie of his own friends^, that he shobld labour 
to thtx>W off Baptism^ and at the saihe tinle retain the 
Eucharist J which appeared to be co»itparfi^it^e/y of slighter 
moment, and less insisted upon in Scripture. But h^ Well 
knew what he did; for the /orm of Bap/wm stood niost 
directly in his wiy; As to the Eucharist, if he' could but 
reduce it to a bare commemoration of an absent friend, 
there would be nothitig left in it to create him much 
trouble; but it might look sincere and ingenuous, in that 
instance at least, to abide by the letter of the text, and to 
plead for the perpetuity of an anciefnt and venerable (now 
by him made a nominal) Sacrament. This appears to be 
the most natural accdunt of his conduct in the whole af- 
fair. For otherwise it is a very plain case, that a lively 
imagination like his might have invented as fair or fairer 
pretexts for laying aside the Eucharist ^, than for discard- 
ing Baptism; and it might have been easier to elude some 
few places of Scripture than many. But I return. 

From the induction of particulars here drawn together, 
and laid before you, may be understood, by the way, the 
true and right notion of the Christian Eucharist^ such as 
obtdned from the beginning, and continued till the dark 

- Via. Ruiiri EpirtolK, rol. li. p. 251. 

* Indeed, the same pretences, some of them, equally affect both Sacra- 
ments, and tend to thfe discarding of boih, or neither ; as Vossius justly re- 
martu, De Baptismo. 
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age» caoie on^and longer: but the point which I aimed 
at WHS, to illustrate the use of both the Sacraments oon- 
sidered as fences or barriers, ordained by Christ) to secure 
the true fait ky and to preclade/oi^d doctrines. Few hare 
ever attempted to corrupt Christianity in any of its con* 
siderable branches, but, first or last, they have found them- 
selves embarrassed by one or both Sacraments ; and have 
been thereby obliged either to desist presently, or to ex- 
pose themselves farther, by quarrelling with those sacred 
institutions, which all wise and good men have ever most 
highly revered. 

I have taken notice, how the most essential articles of 
the ChrbtJan religion have, in their several turns, (as they 
happened to be attacked,) been supported and strengthen- 
ed by these auxiliary means. The doctrine of the visible 
creation by God most high : the doctrine of our redemp- 
tion by Christ, both God and man : the doctrine of sancti- 
fying grace by the Holy Spirit of God, a real Person, and 
also Divine : the doctrines of original sin, and of our 
Lord's meritorious sacrifice, and of a future resurrection of 
the body : these, and as many others as are contained in 
these, have all been eminently preserved and held up by 
the Christian Sacraments. The Sacraments therefore are 
full of excellent instruction and admonition : they carry 
creeds and commandments, as it were, in the bowels of 
them : they speak even to the eyes in silent imagery, and 
often teach more in dumb show, with less expence of time 
and much greater efficacy, than any the most eloquent 
discourses could do. The Romanists have sometimes 
boasted, that images are the laymen* s books, wherein the 
unlearned may read what it concerns them to know, with- 
out knowing letters. And indeed, if images had been au- 
ihorixed, or had they not been prohibited books, they 
might have been admitted with a better grace. But our 
Sacrtnnents are the true books, (or serving as books,) both 
to learned and unlearned; fiill of lively imagery and in- 
stmctive emblem ; drawn by Christ himself, and left as 
his legacies, for the use of all the churches. 
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Let us then, my Reverend Brethren, be careiiil to pre- 
serve these sacred deposits with all due reverence and 
watchfulness ; inasmuch as they contain treasures of infi- 
nite value ; and Christianity itself appears to be so entire- 
ly wrapped up in them, that, humanly speaking, it must 
unavoidably stand or fall with them. 
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Rbtbrbnd Brethren, 

1 HE Sacranfient of the Eucharist has for some time been 
the subject of debate amongst us, and appears to be so 
stSl, in some measure; particularly with regard to the 
sacrificial part of it. As it is a federal rite between God 
and man, so it must be supposed to carry in it something 
that Gad gives to us, and something also that we give, or 
present, to God. These are, as it were, the two integral 
parts of that holy ceremony : the former may properly be 
caUed the sacramental part, and the latter, the sacrificiaL 
Any great mistake concerning either may be of very ill 
consequence to the main thing : for if we either mistake 
the nature of God's engagements towards us, or the na- 
ture of our engagements towards God, in that sacred so- 
lemnity, we so far defeat the great ends and uses of it, and 
prejudice ourselves in so doing. 

A question was unhappily raised amongst us, about an 
hundred years ago, whether the material elements of the 
Eucharist were properly the Christian sacrifice. From 
thence arose some debate; which however lasted not 
long, nor spread very far. But at the beginning of this 
present century, the same question was again brought up, 
and the debate revived, with some warmth ; and it is not 
altogether extinct even at this day. 

Those who shall look narrowly into the heart of that 
ifispute may see reason to judge, that a great part of it 
was owing to some confusion of ideas, or ambiguity of 
terms ; more particularly, from the want of settling the 
definiiions of sacrifice by certain rules, such as might sa- 
tisfy reasonable men on both sides. 

How that confusion at first arose may perhaps be learn- 
ed by looking back as far as to Bellarmine, about 1590, or 
however as far as to the Council of Trent, about thirty 

L 2 
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years higher. Before that time things were much clearer, 
so far as concerned this article. No body almost doubted 
but that the old definitions of sacrifice were right, and that 
spiritual sacrifice was true and proper sacrifice, yea the 
most proper of any. 

Spiritual sacrijice is St. Peter's phrase «: and it agrees 
with St. Paul's phrase of reasonable service^ ; and both of 
them fall in with our Lord's own phrase, of worshippifig 
God in spirit and in truths. It is serving God in neu/ness 
of spirity not in the oldness of the letter ^» It is offering 
him true sacrifice and direct homage^ as opposed to legal 
and typical^ in order to come at true and direct expiatioDj 
without the previous covers or shadows of legal and typi^ 
cat expiations, which reached only to the purifying of the 
^fiesh, not to the purging of the conscience^. Hiis kind of 
sacrifice called spiritual does not mean mental service 
only, but takes in mental, vocals and manual^ the service 
of the hearty mouthy and hand; all true and direct service, 
bodUy f service, as well as any other, since we ought to 
serve God with our bodies, as well as our souls. Such is 
the nature and quality of what Scripture and the ancients 
call spiritual sacrifice, as opposed to the outward letter. 
Such services have obtained the name of sacrifice ever 
since David's time $, warranted by God himself, under the 
Old Testament and New. The Jews, before Christ and 
since b, have frequently used the name of sacrifice in the 
same spiritual sense. The very Pagans were proud to 
borrow the same way of speaking > from Jews and Chris^ 

•lPlBtU.5. I'Rom.ziLl, 

« John W. 23. See Dodwell on Instnim. Miinc, p. 31 . StiningfleetySerm. 
xzuz. p. 602. Scot, vol. ir. Serm. ir. 

* Rom. vii. 6. • Heb. ix. 13, 14, 9. 
'Rom. xii.1. 1 Cor. 71.20. 

c lliey ar9 emphatically styled saaifteet 0/ God, (Psal. U. 17.) aa being 
the fittest presents or gifts to him, the most acceptable qj^erings, 

^ Vid. Vitringa de yet Synag. in Ph>leg. p. 40, 41. Fhilo passim. Jnatin« 
Mart. Dial. p. 387. 

• Porphyrins de Abtftin, lib. ii. sect 34. Gonf. Enseb. Pnep. Evangel. lib. 
It. cap. 9— >14. ziii. cap* 13. Clem« Alex. Strom, v. p. 686. edit. Ox. Even 
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tiaos 8 so that custom of language bat not run altogether 
on the side of material sacrifice. It may rather be said, 
that the custom of Christian language^ not only in the 
New Testament, but also in the Church writers, has run 
00 the side of spiritual sacrifice, without giving the least 
hint that it was not true sacrifice, or not sacrifice praperlg 
secaUed. 

St. Austin's definition of true and Christian sacrifice ^ is 
well known, and need not here be repeated. He spoke 
Ae sense of the churches before him : and the Schools, 
after him, followed him in the same. Aquinas, at the 
head of the Schoolmen, may here speak for the rest: he de- 
termmes, that a sacrifice, properly j is any thing performed 
for God's sole and due honour, in order to appease him K 
He plainly makes it a work, or service, not a material 
thing: and by that very rule he determined, that the fa* 
cr^ce of the cross was a true sacryice; which expression 
implies, both proper and acceptable. This notion of sacri- 
fice prevailed in that century and in the centuries follow- 
ing, and was admitted by the early Reformers "> ; and even 
by Romanists also, as low as the year 1556, or yet lower. 
Alphonsus a Castro, of that time, a zealous Romanist, in 
a famous book (which between 1534 and 1556 hiod gone 



Plato, long before Clirbtiaiiit]r» had defined sacrifice to mean a present to 
the Dinne Mijeity; not Gonfimng it» ao far as appean» to maienal, bat 
ktring it ai barge, ao aa to eomprehend either maieriai or spkrUmaL See my 
Reriew, vol. TiL p. 347. 

^ Veram Baerifidum est omne opus quod agitnr ut sancta aodetate inha- 
leamas Deo, relatum scilicet ad Ulain finem bon! quo Teradter beati eaae pos- 
aiiDiia. AugusHn» de Ciuit. Dei, lib. x. cap. 6. p. 24^. torn. 7. ed. Bened. 
Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 345. 

' Dieendnm, quod sacrificium prsprie dicitiir : etUguid factum m lumsrem 
preprie Deo ^Miium ad eum placandum. Et inde eat quod Anguatinna didl^ 
tvnon sacrificium est, &c Christoa autem, at ibidem snbditor, aeipsam ob^ 
toHc in paaaione pro nobis. £t Mac ^pmm epus, qnod volontarie paasionem 
aistinaity 0eo maxima aoceptnm fnit, utpote ex dUurUaie maxima pn>- 
fcniens : node mamfestnm est, qood passio Christi/uerit verum sacrificium. 
Aqmm. Summ. par. iii. q. 48. 

- Vid. Mdanctiion. de Miasm, p. 19S. In Maladu, p. 545. torn. U. Chern* 
nit. Examen. part U. p. 137. 
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through ten or more e<Utions) declared his foil agreement 
with Calvin, so far as concerned the definition of true sa^ 
crifiea, conformable to St. Austin's ^. Even Bellanmne ac^ 
knowledged^ above thirty years after, that some noted 
Doctor of the Roman Church still adhered to the same 
definition o. So that spiritucd sacrifice was not yet entirely 
excluded as improper, metaphorical, and nominal, among 
the Romanists themselves ; neither was it hitherto a ruled 
point amongst them, that material thing was essential to 
the nature, notion, or definition of true and proper sacri^ 
JUe* How that came about afterwards, we shall see pre-* 
sently. . 

The Romanists, wanting arguments to support their 
mass sacrifice, thought of this pretence, among others, 
that either their mass must be the sacrifice of the Church, 
or the Church had really none : and so if the Protestants 
resolved to throw off the mass, they would be left without 
a sacrifice, without an altar, without, a priesthood, and be 
no longer a church?* The Protestants had two very just 
answers to make, which were much the same widi what 
the primitive Christians had before made to the Pagans^ 
when the like had been objected to them. The first was, 
that Christ himself was the Churches sacrifice % considered 
in a passive sense, as commemorated, applied, and par- 
ticipated in the Eucharist. The second was, that they had 
sacrifices besides, in the active sense, sacrifices of their oum 
to offer, visibly, publicly, and by sacerdotal hands, in the 
Eucharist : which s&crifices were their prayers, and praises, 

• After recidng Austin's definitioo, he proceeds; Hac Aogustiiins, ex qui. 
bos rerbis aperte ooUigitur omne epus bonum quod Deo offertur, esse verum 
iocr^icium, eC hanc definitioDem ipsemetCalTimis admittit-*— ex cojus rer- 
bis constat, inter nos et illnm de veri so^ificii definitione oonTenire. ^#> 
pkant, a Castro, adv. Hares, lib. x. p. 75. edit 1565. 

• Bellarmin. de Miss. lib. i. cap. 2. p. 710. 

p Alphons. a Castro, lib. x, p. 74. Conf; Bdlannin. de Missa, lib. 1. 
cap. 20. 

4 Vid. Clem. Alex. p. 688, 836. ed. Ox. Euseb. Demonstr. Evan. p. 38. 
Angnstlm torn. iv. p. 1462. ed. Bened. Gregoiius M. torn. ii. p. 472. ed. 
Bened. Cyrill. Alex, contr. Jul. lib. ix. 
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and commemorations^ *f eucharistic sacrifices, properlyi 
though propiiiatory also in a qualified sense. The Council 
of Trent, in 1562, endeavoured to obviate both those an- 
swers*: and Bellarmine afterwards undertook formally to 
confute them. The Romanists had no way left but to 
affirm 3toutly, and to endeavour weakly to prove^ that the 
two things which the Protestants insisted upon did nei- 
ther singly, nor both together, amount to true and proper 
sacrifice. Here b^gan all the subtilties and thorny per- 
plexities which have darkened the subject ever since; and 
whidi must, I conceive, be thrown off, (together with the 
new and false definitions, which came in with them,) if 
ever we hope to clear the subject efiectually, and to set it 
upon iu true and ancient basis. 

I shall pass over Bellarmine*s trifling exceptions to the 
Protestant sacrifice^ (meaning 'the grand sacrifice,) con- 
ffidered in the passive sense. It is self-evident, that while 
we have Christ, we watit neither sacrifice, altar, nor 
priest; for in him we have all : and if he is the head, and 
we the body, there is the Church. Had we no active sacri- 
fice at ally yet so long as we are empowered,' by Divine 
commission, to convey the blessings *■ of the great sacrifice 
to as many as are worthy, we therein exercise an honour- 



' hMn Mtftyr, p. 14, 19, 387, 3S9. ed. Thirib. aem. Alei. 686, 836» 
848, 849, 850, 860. edit. Ox. Origen. torn. ii. p. 210, 311, 191, 205, 243, 
363, 418, 563. ed. Be&ed. BxuA. Dem. Evang. p. 20, 21, 23. Tertollian, 
p. 69, 188, 330. Rigalt. Cypriaa, Ep. IxxriL p. 159. ed. Bened. Hilarios, 
PictsT. p. 154, 228, 535. BasiL torn. iU. p. 52. ed. Beaed. ehryeoetom^ 
torn. T. p. 231, 316, 503. ed. Bened. Hienmyiii. torn, it p. 186, 250, 254. 
ton. m. p. 15, 1122, 1420. ed. Bened. Ansosttn. torn. ii. p. 439. iv, p. 14, 
473, 455, 527, 498, 1026,1113. tU. p. 240. Bened. and compare my Re- 
▼iev, voL Til. cap. 12. 

■ Si qnis dixerit in missa non offerri Deo verum et prapriuM sacrifieium, 
ant <iiiod ^^«rri non dt alind qoam nobia CkTiatmm ad numduicamdiim darif 
iinaAema rit— *^ qds dixerit wasam sacrifidnm tantam eue kmdii et gra^ 
Hmrum acHonitf ant nudam eommemoraiimem aacriflcii in crace peracti, 
non autem propiiiaiormm, anathema sit. CanciL THd, aetB.xxii. can. 1, 3. 

* BUuing was a considerable part of tiie sacerdotal office in the Aaitmieal' 
priesthood. Nnab. vi. 23—27. Dent z. 8. xzi. 5. 
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able priest hood ^f and may be dsid to magnify our officem 
But waving that consideration at presenti for the sake of 
brevity^ I shall proceed to examine what Bellarmioe has- 
objected to our sacrifices considered in the active sense, 
and to inquire by what kind of logic he attempted to dis- 
card all spiritual sacrifices^ under the notion of improper, 
metaphorical^ nominal sacrifices, or, in short, no sacri^ 
fices. 

I. He pleads, that Scripture opposes good works to sa- 
crifice ; as particularly in Hosea vi. 6* ^^ I will have niercy, 
^' and tnoX sacrifice :'' therefore good works are not sacrifice 
properly so called <• But St. Austin long before bad suf- 
ficiently obviated that pretence, by observing, that Scrip- 
ture, in such instances, had only opposed one kind of sacri- 
fice to another kind, symbolical to real^ typical to true, 
shadow to substanceY. God rejected the ngn^ which had 
almo3t engrossed the name, and pointed out the iking sig-- 
nified; which more justly deserved to be called sacrifice^ 
So it was not opposing sacrifice to no sacrifice, but legal 
sacrifice to evangelical. Such was St. Austin's solution 
of the objected difficulty : and it appears to be very just 
and solid, sufficiently confirmed both by the Old Testa- 
ment and New. 



■ Some of the elder Romanists adinowledged fhis to be ttfgicitnL Satis 
est, nt vere tXprojprie At sacrificiam, quod mors ChrwH ita nunc ad peccati 
remissionem applicetnry ac si nunc ipse Cfaristus moreretor. Qmutf Loe, 
rAA»/. ia>. xii. cap.l2. 

> Bellarmin. de Missa, lib. i. cap. 2. p. 710. 

f Per hoc ubi Bcriptam est,' JkRtericordiam wolo ^uam saerifiemm, nihil 
aliud qnam si^riflcie sacri/kium prcelatom oportet intelligi : qaoniam illiid 
quod ah omnibus appellatur sacrificium tignum est vfri sacrificiL Porro au- 
tem misericordia est verum sacrificium. AugusHn. de Cw, DH^ lib. z. 
cap. 5. 

N. B. In explication of what Austin says, quod ah snnnHct, &c. it may be 
noted, that be did not take the vulgar language lor the beet, or flie omfy rule 
of propriety : he observes elsewhere (de Verb. Dom. Serm. Bii.) that ahnost all 
call the Sacramentf (tbat is, eignoi the body,) the body. Pene quidem m» 
trmmenium omnee corpus efm dieunt And yet he did not think that the «i^ 
was mote properly the body, than the body itself, but quite otherwise. 
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4. BeUarmine's next pretence is^ that in every sacrifice, 
properly so called, there roust be some sensible thing oflfer- 
ed^ because St. Paul has intimated, that a priest must 
have somewhat to ofier. Heb. viii. 3'. But St. Paul says 
smewhaip not some sensible thing. And certainly, if a man 
offers prayers, lauds, good works^ 8cc. he offers somewhat^ 
yea and somewhat sensible too : for public prayers, espe* 
daUy, are open to the sense of hearing, and public per- 
fonnances to more senses than one. Therefore the service 
may be the sacrifice, not the material things : and such 
service being evangelical, (not legal or typical,) is spiritual 
sacrifice. 

3. The Cardinal has a third argument about elicit acts; 
wUch being highly metaphysical and fanciful, I choose 
rather to pass it off without further answer, than to offend 
your ears with it. 

4. A fourth pretence is, that the sacrifice of the Church 
being but one, the spiritual sacrifices, which are manyf 
cannot be that one sacrifice. Here he quotes Austin, Pope 
Leo, and Chrysostom, to prove that the Church's sacrifice 
is but one, and that one the Eucharist^. He might have 
spared the labour, because the same Fathers assert the sa* 
crifice of the Eucharist to be both one and many, diversly 
considered : one complicated sacrifice, taking in the whole 
action; many sacrifices, if distinctly viewed under the 
several particulars. And though the Eucharist might by 
common use come to be called emphatically, the sacrifice, as 
being most observable, or most excellent^ or as comprehend- 
ing more sacrifices in one, than any other service did, yet 
it does not from thence follow that the other less observ- 
able or less considerable sacrifices were not properly sacri- 
fices. For has not the same £ucharist, in vulgar speecR, 
and by custom, come to be emphatically called, the Sacra- 
ment, as if there were no other Sacrament ? And yet certain 
it is, that Baptism is as properly a Sacrament as the other. 
Emphatical appellations therefore are rather marks of the 

« BeUarmin. ibid. p. 71 1. • Ibid. p. 712. 
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excellency or notoriety of a things than of strict propriety 
of speech. But I return to Bellarmine. 

5. A fifth pretence is, that spiritual sacrifices, being 
common both to clergy and laity, require no proper priest- 
hood, and therefore cannot be justly esteemed proper sacri- 
fices : for proper sacrifice and proper priesthood, being re- 
latives, must stand or fall together ^ To which it may be 
answered, that even lay Christians, considered as offering 
spiritual sacrifices, are so far priests, according to the doc- 
trine of the New Testament, confirmed by Catholic anti- 
quity<^. But waving that nicety, (as some may call it,) 
yet certainly when spiritual sacrifices are offered up by 
priests, divinely commissioned, and in the face of a Chris- 
tian congregation, they are then as proper sacrifices as any 
other are, or can be : and this is sufficient to our purpose. 
Let the Eucharist therefore, duly administered by sacer- 
dotal officers, be admitted as a sacrifice properly so called, 
but of the spiritual kind, and we desire nothing further. 
If a sacerdotal oblation of the people's loaf and wine, can 
be thought sufficient to convert them into proper sacrifices, 
though they had nothing at all of a sacrificial nature in 
them before such oblation ; surely the like sacerdotal ob- 
ladon may much more convert the people's prayers, praises, 
and devout services (which previously had something of a 
sacrificial nature in them) into real and proper sacrifices, 
yea the properest of any<*. Why then must our spiritual 
offerings be set aside as of no account in respect of proper 
sacrifice, only to take in other things of much lower ac- 
count than they ? Why should we take in those meaner 

^ Beltarmin. ibid. p. 712. c See my Review, vol. vii. p. 390. 

* Tliifr matter is briefly and accurately expressed by our rery learned ajui 
judicious Bp. Montague. 

In lege Christi sunt sticerdoies, non tantam ilia lara significationei qos 
quotquot Jesu Christi sumns WmftM, (Christiani nomtncUig) sumus etiam et 
didmur 9acerddte8, sed et ilia magis stricta, qua qui popnlo acqnisltioniB 
prmsufU h 9»ftf Q10S, fuii tif &tof, Dei sunt et populi /tciWrM.— Habemus au- 
tem et altare, ad quod offerimus oblationes et sacrificia etnnmemoraHmis, 
laudaHonis, oreUionis, nos, nostra Deo, per sacerdotcm. MontacuL Orig. 
torn. ii. p. 313. 
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things at aU^ as sacrifices^ into our pure offerings, which 
are much better without them^ and can only be defiled by 
such an heterogeneous mixture of legal and evangelical P 
Let the elements be signs (as they really are) of the sacri** 
fice which we offers as they are also signs of the sacrifice 
whereof we participate: thiat appears to be the end and 
use of them, (and great use it is,) and seems to be all the 
honour which God ever intended them. To be plainer^ 
we ourselves are the sacrifice offered by those « symbols; 
and the victim of the cross is the sacrifice participated by 
the same symbols. But I proceed. 

6. It is further argued against spiritual sacrifices, that 
they require no proper altar, as all proper sacrifices do : 
dierefore they are not proper sacrifices ^ This argument is 
faulty, more ways than one. For, i. It can never be 
proved, that sacrifices and altars are such inseparable rela^ 
tiveSf that one may not subsist without the other. An 
altar seems to be rather a circumstance of convenience, or 
decency, than essential to sacrifice. It was accidental to 
the Jewish sacrifices, that they needed altars: and the 
reason was not because all sacrifices must have altars, but 
because sacrifices of such a ki7id could not be performed 
without them ; otherwise, an altar appears no more neces- 
sary to a sacrifice, considered at large, than a case or a 
plate, a piz or a patin, is to a gift, or present, a. Besides^ 
how win it be made appear that the talk on which our 
Lord consecrated the Eucharist, or the cross on which he 
suffered, was properly and previously an altar ? The Car- 
dinal's argument proves too much to prove any thing : for 
it does not only strike at the spiritual sacrifices, but at the 
mass sacrifice too, and even at the sacrifice of the cross, 



• 'nencrifioe of the croM, or Christ himself, may also be said to be {^«rMf 
in the Eocharist fiut tlien it means only offinred to view^ or offered to 
Vwme euuideraUon: that b, rtpmenied before God, angels, and men, 
and pleaded before God as what we claim to ; not offered again in sacrifice. 
See Field on the Chnrcfa, p. 204, 205. and my Review, vol. vii. p. 384. 

f Bellarmitt. ibid. p. 712, 713. 
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which had no proper altars. But if it be said, that both 
the table and the cross were proper altars, as being the 
seats of proper sacrifices, then whatever is the seat of a 
spiritual sacrifice (which we now suppose to be proper) 
will> by parity of reason, be a spiritual altar also, and pro- 
per in its kind : so then, take the thing either way, the ar- 
gument h frivolous, and concludes nothing^. I have now 
run through the Cardinal's subtilties on this head; ex- 
cepting that some nodce remains to be taken of his artful 
contrivance to elude St. Austin's definition of sacrifice, and 
therewith all the old definitions which had obtained in the 
Church for fifteen hundred years before. 

7. He pretends, that that Father defined only true sa- 
crifice, not proper sacrifice; and that tiier^re his defi- 
nition comes not up to the point in hand: good works may 
be true sacrifices, in St. Austin's sense, but they will be 
improper^ metaphorical, ox nominal only, notwithstanding ■« 
This is the substance of the pretext, laid down in its foil 
force, and it will require a clear and distinct answer. First, 
I may take notice, that it is very odd, in this case espe- 
cially, to make a distinction between true and proper, and 
to oppose one to the other. St. Austin, most undoubtedly, 
intended, under the word true, to take in all Christian, all 

i Some make the cross itself the aitcar^ whkh has been tbe current way of 
speaking from Origen of the third century. Others say, the Dwme nature of 
our Lord was the aiiar, grounding it upon Hebr. ix. 14. Others take in hoik, 
in different respects : bnt neither of them seems to have been an aliar in strict 
propriety of speech, but rather in tbe way of analogy j or resembtanoe. This 
article has been minutely discussed by Cloppenburg. Opp. vol. i. p. 82, &c. 
Witsius, Miscellan. torn. i. p. 509. In Sjrob. Apostol. p. 146. Vitringa, Obs. 
Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 13. lib. iv. cap. 15. Deylingins, Obs. Sacr. torn. ii. p. 393. 
MisceUan. 559, 567. 

^ The Lord*8 table is by the ancients frequently called an aUary as bdng 
tiie seat of the elements, and so an aUar in the same metonymicai meaning, 
as the elements were body and blood, or the grand sacrifice itself. Tlie Lord's 
_ table might also more properly be called an attar ^ as being that firom wUch, 
or at iHiich, prayers and praises and commemorations {^nritaal oacrjfiees) 
were offsrad. See my Renew, vol. vii. p. 372* 

i Bellarmin. ibid. p. 713. oonf. Vasquez, torn. iii. p. 507. Snares, torn. iii. 
p. 886. Bapt. Seortia, p. 18. 
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eoangelicaly eXi salutary or acceptable^ yea 2\\ aUowahle 
sacrifices : and what can it signify to talk of any proper 
sacrifice (Jewish, suppose^ or Pagan) as opposed to true^ 
80 long as such proper sacrifice is no sacrifice at all in 
Christian account, but a sacrilege rather, or a profanatum? 
Bat I answer farther^ that there is no reason to imagine 
that St. Austin did not intend to include proper under the 
word true. It would not have been sufficient to his pur- 
pose to have said proper sacrifice, because Jewish and 
Pagan sacrifices might come under the same appellation : 
but he chose the word truej as carrying in it more than 
proper J and as expressing proper and salutary ^ or authorize 
ed, both in one. As true religion implies both proper and 
authorixed religion, and as true worship implies the like ; so 
true sacrifice implies both propriety as to the name^ and 
truth as to the thing^^. 

The point may be farther argued from hence, that the 
ancient Fathers did not only call spiritual sacrifices real 
and true\ but they looked upon them as the bestj the 
noblesty the most perfect sacrifices, the most suitable and 
proper gifts or presents that could be offered to the Divine 
Majesty °^: and they never dropped any hints of their 
being either improper or TnetaphoricaL The Romanists 
knew this very well; and it may be useful to observe 

^ In IMb senie St Austin called oar Lord's sacrifloe inte. Contr. Faust, 
fib. IX. C19. 18. zziL 17. Contr. adrers. Leg. &c. lib. i. cap. 18. 

> Jnatin. Dial. p. 389. ed. Thirlb. Irenaos, lib. iv, cap. 17. p. 248. ed. Bened. 
Origen. torn. ii. p. 362. ed. Bened. Clem. Alex. p. 686. ed. Ox. Lactant 
Epit. 169, 304, 205. edit. DaF. Pldlaatrins, Hsr. cap. dx. p. 221. ed. Fabr. 
Hieranynu in Amos, cap. ▼. p. 1420. ed. Bened. Augnstin. torn. x. p. 94, 
242, 243, 256. ed. Bened. Gregor. Magn. Dial. lib. ir. cap. 59. p. 472. 
ed. Bened. 

» Jutin. DiaL p. 387. Alibenagoras, p. 48, 49. ed. Ox. Oem. Alex, 
p. 836, 848, 849, 860. Tcrtnllian, Apol. cap. xxx. De Drat cap. 27, 28. 
Minnc. Felix, sect, xxxii. p. 183. Cyprian, Ep. Ixxrii. p. 159. ed. Bened. 
Ltctanttoa, ^it. cap. Iviii. de rero Coltn, lib. n. cap. 24, 25. Ea8ebins,De- 
monatr. p. 40. Hilarina, Flctar. p. 154. ed. Bened. BasU, torn. Hi. p. 207. 
ed. Bened. Nazianxen. torn. 1. p. 38, 484. ChryBoetom. torn. v. p. 20, 231, 
316, 503. Tii. 216v ed. Bened. Angnstin. torn. v. p. 268. de Civit. Dei, lib. x. 
tap. 20. lib. xix. cap. 23. Isidonu Mui. lib. iii. Ep. 75. 
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their exquisite subtilty in this argument. For after they 
have exploded^ with a kind of popular clamour, all that 
the Fathers ever called true sacrifice, under the opprobri* 
ous name of improper and metaphorical^, and have reused 
an odium against Protestanto for admitting no other, then^ 
(as if they had forgot all that they had been before doing,) 
they fetch a round, and come upon us with the high and 
emphaiical expresaons of the Fathers, asking, how we can 
be so dull as to understand them of metaphorical, nominal 
sacrifices <>? Yet we are very certain, that all those high 
expressions of the Fathers belonged only to spiritual sa* 
orifices ; the very same that Bellarmine and the rest dis- 
card as improper and metaphoricaL 

But they here play fast and loose with us : first, pre- 
tending that the true and noble sacrifices of the ancients 
did not mean proper ones, in order to discard the old defi- 
nitions; and tlien again, (to serve another turn,) pretend- 
ing that those very sacrifices must have been proper, (not 
metaphorical,) because the Fathers so highly esteemed 
them, and spake so honourably of them. In short, the 
whole artifice terminates in this, that the self-same sacri- 
fices as admitted by Protestants shall be called metapho- 
rical, in order to disgrace the Protestant cause, but shall 
be called proper and true as admitted by the Fathers, in 
order to keep up some show of agreement in this article 
with antiquity. But I return to the Cardinal, whom I 
left disabling all the old definitions, in order to introduce a 
new one of his own, a very strange oneP ; fitted indeed to 
throw out spiritual sacrifice most effectually, (which was 
what he chiefly aimed at^) but at the same time also over- 
throwing, undesignedly, both the sacrifice of the mass and 
the sacrifice of the cross. 

» ^de Sumz, torn. iii. p. 686, 891, 892» 893, 896. 

• Vide Petonus, Ecd. Dogm. torn. iii. p. 130, 

p A defiiution of one kind of sacrifice, {Jewiiht as it Beenuiy) rather tban 
of tacrjfiee ia general, or of CSkritiian in particular. It is giving ns a species 
for tiie genust like tbe making a definition of mtm, and tUea calling it a de- 
finition of anmoL 
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1« As to tbe sacrifice of tb^ mass, the subject of it is 
supposed to be our Lord's natural hodjj invisible in the 
Eudbarist ; and yet, by the definition^ the sacrifice should 
be res sensililis% something visible, obvious to one or 
more of the senses. Again^ our Lord's body is not liable 
any more to destructum; and yet, by the definition, the 
sacrifice should be destroyed. But I shall insist no longer . 
upon the Cardinal's incoDsisteacies in that article, because 
he has often been called to account for them by learned 
Protestants K 

2. The second article, relating to the sacrifice of the 
cross, has been less taken notice of: but it is certain, that 
BeOarmine's definition is no more friendly to that, than to 
the other. 

If our Lord's soul was any part of his offering, (as Scrip- 
ture seems to intimate*, and as the Fathers plsunly teach S 
and the reason of the thing persuades,) or if his life was 
an offering, which Scripture plainly, and more than once 
testifies^; then res aliqua sensibilis, some sensible thing ig 
not the true notion of proper sacrifice, neither is it essen- 
tial to the definition of it ; unless the life which our Lord 
gave upon the cross was no proper sacrifice* Perhaps, in 
strictness of notion, his ^^ obedience unto deaths," his 
amazing act of philanthropy, (so highly extolled in the 
New Testament,) was properly the acceptable sacrifice* 
So Aquinas states that matter, as I before noted : and Bd- 

4 Sacrifidiim est oblatio cxttma, ftcta soli Deo^ qua ad agmtionem ha- 
mum InfirmitatiBy et profesdonem Divins majestatb, a legitimo ministro 
ret aSfua sefuiUHs etpermanensy in rita mystioo, eansecratur^ et tremtmU' 
ftifiir» ita Qt plane d^vlriKihtr. BeUarm. p. 71^,711. 

' Jobann. Foilieniia, p. 615. Montacuti<Uy Grig. torn. u. p. 302, 357. 
Bidiop Morton, b. ▼!. cap. 6. p. 467> 468, &c. HakewUl, p. 8. Bremt 
Depth and Mystery, dsc p. 133, 144. Payne on the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
p. 70. nsbop Kidder, p. 316, 415. 

* Isa. UH. 10, 11, 12. Psalm xvi. 10. Lnke xxiii. 46. 

* Oem. Roman, cap.zliz. Irenaens, p. 292. ed. Bened. Hteronym. torn. ii. 
part 2. p. 167, 173. ed. Bened. Folgentius ad Thraamnnd. lib. iii. Compare 
Kahop ffilson. Full Redemption, &c. p. 83, &c. 

" Matt XX. 28. Mark x. 45. John x. U, 15, 17. xv. 13. 1 John iii. 16. 

* Flul. IL 8. Uebr. r. 8. 
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larmine wa0 aware of it, in another chapter, wherein: be 
undertakes to prove, that our Lord's death was a proper 
sacrifice^. There he was obliged to say, though he says 
it coldly, that acts of charity are quoddam sacrifiaumy a 
kind of sacrifice. But the question was about proper sacri- 
fice, and about our Lord's phiUmlkropy : was that, only 
quoddam sacrificiumj or was it not proper P Here the Cac- 
dinal was nonplused, and had no way to extricate him- 
self, but by admitting (faintly however and tacitly, as con* 
scions of self-contradiction) that spiritual sacrifice may be 
proper sacrifice, and is not always metaphorical: other- 
wise, the very brightest part of our Lord's own sacrifice, 
the very flower and perfection of it, his most stupendous 
work of philanthropy, must have been thrown o0^ under 
the low and dispara^ng names of metaphorical, improper, 
nominal sacrifice. 

Having seen how the ablest champion of the Bomish 
cause failed in his attempts agabst spiritual sacrificesi 
failed in not proving his point, failed also in over proving, 
we may now with the greater assurance maintam, that the 
old definitions, which took in spiritual sacrifice, w«re true 
and just, and that the new ones, arbitrarily introduced, in 
the decline of the sixteenth century, are false and wrong; 
such as one would expect from men xealous for a party 
cause, and disposed to support manifest errors and ahsur* 
dities, at any rate whatsoever. 

After pointing out the rise of the new definitions, I am 
next to observe what their progress was, and what the 
result or issue of them. It must, I am afraid, be owned, 
that our Romish adversaries were but too successful in 
spreading mists' and darkness all over the subject, in open- 
ing a new and wide field of dispute, thereby drawing the 
Protestants, more or less, out of their safe intrencbments ; 
dividing them also, if not as to their main sentiments, yet 
at least as to their modes of expression and their methods 
oi defence. 

« BelUnn. de Misaa, lib. i. cap. 3. p. 718. 
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tiow this afikir had been fixed amongst us, but a few 
years before, may be collected from Archbishop Sandys's 
judicious definition o( sacrifice ^y published in 1585, and 
contrived to take in sacrifices both of the material and spi-- 
ritual kind. Dr. Bilson also (afterwards Bishop) published 
his book of Christian Subjection, the same year ; wherein 
he took occasion to assert, that the Eucharist is a sacrifice^ 
yea, and a true, sacrifice ; but understanding it to be of the 
spiritual kindy. This kind of language (the uniform lan- 
guage of antiquity f and of the whole reformation ^ for sixty 
or seventy years,) began to vary in some measure, from 
Bellarmine's time, and more and more so, both here and 
abroad. Some indeed stood by the old definitions and 
ancient language concerning the Eucharist : more went off 
from it } and so Protestants became divided^ in sounds at 
least, while they differed not much in sense. Many finding 
that they were sufficiently able to maintain their ground 



^ " Sacrifidng U a Toluntary action whereby ire wonfaip God> offeriitg 
** Um tomewhtU, in token that we acknowledge him to be the Lord, and our- 
** aelres his servants.*' Sandjftt Serm. zxi« p. 185. 

y *' Malachi speaketh of the true sacrifice, whicli, from the beginning, and 
*' lo to the end, was and shall be more acceptable to God, than the bloody 
** and external sacrifices of the Jews.'* Bilson, p. B96, 

'* Neither they nor I ever denied the Eucharist to be a tacr\fice. Tbe vecy 
*' name enforceth it to be the sacrifice o( praise and thanksgiving; which is 
*' the true and Uve^ sacrifice of the New Testament. The Lord's table, in 
*' respect of his graces and mercies there proposed to ns, is an hearenly ban- 
** qnet, which we must eat, and not sacrifice: but the duties which he requir- 
*' etfa at oar hands, when we approach his table, are sacrifices, not sacra- 
«' ments. As namely, to ^erbim thanks MiAjpraise^,, faith and obedience^ 
** yea onr bodies and souls, to be living, holy, and acceptable sacrifices unto 
** }dm, which is our reasonable service." Bilson, p. 699. 

* Beza's account (in 1577) may serve for a specimen, 

Ccena Domini sacrificH rationem habet, idque triplici respectu. 1. Qua- 
tenua in ea aUquid Deo iffervmus, solennem videlicet gratiarum actionem, 
ex. illo Christi prscepto. 1 Cor. xi. 26. 

2. Ddnde, quod in ea conferrontur eleemosyme, ex instituto fortassis 
Apostoli, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. Que eleemosyos vocantur 4r^«r^0^, ex illo Qiristi 
sermone. Matt xxv. 40. 

3. Qnod mortis Domini sacrificium, ob oculos qu9dammodo in illis myste- 
nispositum, vcluti renovetur. Bezct, Quatst, et Respons. p. 105. 

VOL. VIII. M 
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against the Romanists, even upon the foot of the Romish 
deftniiionSf never troubled themselves ferther to examine 
how just they were : it was enough, they thought, that 
the Romanists could not prove the Eucharist a true and 
proper Sacrifice, in their own way of defining ; and the rest 
seemed to be only contending about words and names. 
Nevertheless the more thoughtful and considerate men 
saw what advantage the adversaries might make by as- 
persing the Protestants as having no sacrifice, properly so 
called, nor pretending to any : besides that the dignity of a 
Tenerable Sacrament would probably suffer much by it ; 
and the ancient Fathers, who were very wise men, had 
never consented (though as much provoked to it by the 
Pagan objectors) to lessen the dignity of their true and 
real sacrifices by the low and diminutive names of improper 
or metaphorical. They always stood to it, that they had 
sacrifices J yea and true sacrifices, (of the spiritual ^ kind,) 
the noblest and divinest that could be offered ; while all 
other pretended sacrifices, all material sacrifices^, were 

* See the testimoDies in my Review, voh rii. ch. 12. To nrhicb abandaiicc 
more may be added. And note, diat though the epiAet tpiritualy joiiied» 
ttippoee, with meat, or drink , or the like, may denote some material ikingr 
Bearing a mystical signification, yet it has not been shonrn, neither can it 
be shown, that the phrase tpirUual sacrifice anciently denoted a material 
substance oflTercd as a sacrifice. A sacred regard was bad to St Peter's use of 
tiiat phrase, to denote evangeUcal services : besides that the Fathers con- 
stantly explained what they meant by spiriiual sacrifices, and so specpSed 
tlie particnlars, as to leave no room for scruple or evasion, among peraons 
of any reasonable discernment. So that the putting a new construction upon 
the phrase, in order to make some show of agreement with antiquity, is a 
transparent fallacy. It is keeping tiieir terms, but eluding their meaning. 
It is teaching novel doctrine under ancient phrases. 

^ Express testimonies agunst material sacrifice may be seen in Justin 
Martyr^ Apol. p. 14. Tertnllian, p. 188. Rlgalt Origen. in Ptalm. p. 563, 
722. ed. Bened. Lactantius, Epit cap. Iviii. p. 169. Eusebius, Pr»£. Erang. 
lib. iv. cap. 10. p. 148, 149. Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. p. 39, 222, 223. 
Basil, torn. ii. p. 402, 403. ed. Bened. Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 664. ed. Bened. 
Cyrill. Alel. oontr. Jul. lib. z. p. 345. Procopius in Isa. p. 22, 493. 

N. B. It is not possible to reconcile those testimonies to the material 
scheme : but it is very easy to make the Fathers consistent throughont, with 
themselves, and with each other, on the spiritual foot, as making the vorh. 
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meauj poor, conlempiible tbijig8> in comparison* Such» I 
humbly conceive, ought to have been our constant^ 8tand-» 
ing reply to the Romanists, with respect to this article : 
for we have certainly as just a plea for it in our case, as 
the ancient Fathers had in theirs. However, ^s I before 
hinted, Protestant Divines varied in their language on this 
head, some abiding by the old definitions^ upon good con^ 
sideration, others too unwarily departing from them. So 
now we are to consider thetn as divided into two sorts i 
and in process of time, as shall be related, sprang up a 
third sort, growing, as it were, out of the other two. I 
shall say something of each in their order and place> for 
the farther clearing of the subject* 

I. Among those that adhered to the old language, and 
still continued to call the Eucharist a true or a proper sacri^ 
fice> but of the spiritual kind, I may first mention Aman- 
dus PoIanusS a learned Calvinist, who died in i6jO. Our 
very judicious Dean Field, (who finished his book of the 
Church in i6io, and died in 1616.} he also adhered, to 
the old language, disregarding the new definitions. He as- 
serted the Eucharist to be, With regard to the sacrifices 
of our selves, our praises, &c. a true but spiritual sacri-* 
ficed. 

Scharpios, a learned Calvinist, who published his Cur- 
sus Theologicus in 1617, scrupled not to reckon the Eu-^ 
charist among the sacrifices strictly and properly so called, 
but still of the eucharistical and spiritual kmd. He had 

or Mervicet the sacrifice. The single question then is, whether the Fathers 
^n^t U> be so interpreted as to make them consistent upon the whok; or 
wlKther some dttached passages^ capable of a consistent meaning, ought to 
be oaderstood hi a sense repugnant to the uniform tenor of their writings. 
The jMMlftw sense is the tme key to those passages. 

« Ceen* Domini est saer^kiumf turn encharisticuia, turn propitiatorium i 
eocharisticum quidem preprum^ qoatenos in ejus usa groHas Deo agimus 

qood nos tx servitate^ &c« ^propitiatoriam vero aUquo modo^ quatenus 

mdci illins sacrificii vere propitiatorii memoriam in eo serio frequentare JU' 
bemor. Amamd. PoUm. Symphen, QUhoL cap. xrii. p. 275. Conf. p. 855. 

* Fadd, oltfae Church, p. 2t0, 220. 

M 2 
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seen Bellarmine*s affected subtilties on that head, despised 
them, and in part confuted them<^. 

Bishop Andrews appears to have been a Divine of the 
tame ancient stamp, in this article. In the year 159a, be 
discovered some uneasiness, that many would not allow 
the Eucharist to be a sacrifice at aU, but a mere sacra-^ 
menit Afterwards, in 1610, he asserted the Lord's Sup- 
per to' be a sacrifice^ of the eucharistical kinds. In 1612, 
he went so far as to say, that the Apostle (i Gor. t.) 
maicheth the Eucharist with the sacrifice of the JewSy and 
that^ by the ** rule of comparisons, they must be ejusdem 
^* generi^K* By which he did not mean, as some have 
widely mistaken him, that both must be the same kind of 
sacrifice^ but that both must be of the sacrificial kind, agree- 
ing in the same common genus of sacrifice : for he said it in 
opposition to those who pretended that the Eucharist was 
an ordinance merely of the sacramental kind, and not at 
all of the sacrificial K 

Dr. Buckeridge wrote in 1614. His notion of t!he eu- 
charlstic sacrifice seems to resolve into a real and proper 
sacrifice of Christ's mystical hodyy the Church, and a me- 
tonymicttlf improper offering of Christ himself; offering 
him in some sortj or in the way of representationy like as is 
done in BaptismK He does not indeed use the word pro- 



« Scharp'ms, Curs. Theolog. p. 1522, 1525, 1539. edit 2.GenevK. 

^ Bp.' Andrews's Sermons, par( iii p. 3&. 

i Andrews ad Bellarmin. Apolog. Respons. p. 184. 

^ Bp. Andrew;^ Sermons, p. 453. Compare his Postbomoos Answer to 
Card. Perron, p. 6, 7. 

1 Besides liie argument here drawn horn the consideration of what princi- 
ples he was then opposing; (which is a good rule of constmctioD,) it may hr- 
tlier be considered that the approved Divines of his time, Mason and Spalft- 
tensis, rejected with indignation the thought of any materiai sacrifice, (vi^* 
Mason de Ministerio Anglican, p. 575, 599, 618, 551, 595. Spalatensis, lib. 
▼. p. 149, 265, 267.) condemned it as ahturdUjfy madneni and impUty* So 
also Bp. Morton, (b. vi. cap. 5. p. 438, 439.) approving what the wiser Ro- 
manists had said, condemning the notion in the like strong terms. 

k De sacrifido cordis contrii i de sacrifidis item corporis Christi fl^*- 
Hci (non uatureUis) in quo nosmet^tsosVeo offerimus, satis conveni t ^ P ^ 
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per, following the style of the ancients before ever that 
word came in : but he apparently means it, where he speaks 
of the sacrifice of Christ's mystical body, that is, of self- 
sacrifice^ . 

Archbishop Laud speaks of three sacrifices : x. Christ's 
own sacrifice, commemorated before God, by the priest 
aloncy in his breaking the bread, and pouring out the wine* 
%. The sacrifice made by priest and peopIe^ofn/Zyythe sa- 
crifice of praise and thanksgiving. 3. Self-sacrifice by 
every communicant ^ I will not defend all those <Hstinc* 
tions. I think all the three sacrifices are -properly the sa- 
crifices of the Cktirch, or of all the worthy communicants, 
recommended or offered up by their priests in that holy 
solemnity : the priest is their mouth in doing it, their con- 
ductor, or principal, authorized by God so to be. This 
great man add nothing of proper or improper : all the 
three sacrifices may be understood to be proper, but spi' 
rituaL What he believed, as to each, is not easy to say. 
If we explain his commemorative sacrifice by Bp. Buck* 
eridge's account of the same thing, it could be no more 
than figurative, in that relative view ; for we Cannot pro' 
perly sacrifice Christ himself: but the commemorative ser^ 
vice, being of the same nature with hymns and pndses, 
may be considered in the absolute view, as a proper sacri- 
fice of ours, of the eucharistical and spiritual kind; and 



msAtnao item c&mmemoraHvo, Ave repreeseHtaHvo, quo ChrisHu ipne, qui in 
cnice pro nobis immolatus est, per riam reprteseniaHonu et ^ommemoratianit 
s nbbis etiam guodamnufdo qfferri didtnr, lis ncm magna est: in BapHtmo 
enim offertor sacrifidnm Cfaristi, oti Augnstinas, &c Bocikeridge de Potest. 
^Kfftt in pnefet 

1 In tbeEnduurist we oflRer up to God three sacrifices : ** One, by the prieH 
'* onliff tiiat is, the commemoraHtfe sacrifice of Christ's death, represented in 
« bread broken and wine poured out: another, by the priest and people 
"jomify : and that is the sacrifice of praise and ihanksgknng for all the be- 
*' nefits and graces we reeeiye by the predoas death of Christ : the thwd, 
** by etery parheular man for kinu^onfy, and that is the sacrifice of every 
«< man's hot^ and soul, to serve him in both all the rest of his lift;, for tlus 
^ blessing thns bestowed upon him/' LauiPs CM/enenee, sect xzxv. 
f. 305, 306. 

M 3 
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that perhaps was what that great Prelate might haye in his 
thoughts. 

It is certain that Bp. Montague, of that timci under-* 
stood the whole action^ or memorial service^ to be a true 
and real sacrifice of praise >»• And as he was a great ad- 
mirer of antiquity^ he had lio regard to the new definitions, 
but referred the novellists to St. Austin for correction and 
better instruction p. The very learned Dr, Hammond was, 
uiidoubtedly, in the same way of thinking t the whole eu^ 
charisiical action both of priest and people, the memorial 
service, jointly performed, that was the sacrifice in his 
account <>. Bishpp Taylor % Archbishop Bramball % Ha« 
mon r£strahge>', appear to have been in the like senti- 
ments. Dn Patrick, who wrote in 1659, more plunly foU 
lowed the ancient way of thinking and speaking, such as 
had been in, use before the new definitions came in. Du^ 
ties and services were his sacrifice, a spiritual sacrifices 
He pleads, that such services justly deserve the name^\ 
that even the Pagan Platonists (as well as Scripture and 
Fathers) had so used the name of sacrifice; and that the 
c^^tlation was very proper^, taking in not only mental, 
or vocal praises, but manual also ; that is, as he expresses 
it, the eucharistical actions'^. Upon these principles, he 
tells the Papists, that '^ we are sacrificers as well as they*:" 

■ Montacttt (Mgin. torn. U. p. 301-^4. Compan hie Antidiatribe, 
p. 143y 144. wliane he takes in our Mfff-taerifiee, caQiog it the sacrifice of 
Cbrisf 4 mistical boefy, 

n B|p&$acnt lind. p. 358. 

• HamiQpiid, Practical Catedi. Ub. vi. sect 4. vol. i. p. 174. Compare 
View of New Direct p. 154. and toL U. Diqpatcb, p. 164. 70I. iii. p. 769. 
The notion of the vAolf action being the sacrifice, was not new : it H^pean 
iAtfaeF4iMm of old; and Mr. Perkins^ who died in 1602, had taught the 
Mune. J^nhhm* P* 137, of English Works, vol. U. p. 550. 

9 Hafkar, Holy Uying, &c. chap. if. sect 10. Worthy Conunnn. p. 54. 
4 BrawhaV's Wprics,, p.. 35, 36« 996. 
' L'fiitrange's Allianoc;, d(c p. 187, 221. 

• Pifttrick's Mens. Mystka, p. 16, 18, 19. ed. 4. 

» Ibjd.. p. 35. " Ibid. p. 35, 36. " ibid. p. 36. compara p. 19. 

« Ibid. p. 37. compare p. 3S, 40. N. B. I hnve omitted Mr. Thomdike, 

because his notbn plainly resolves into the/umve sense, viz, into thp gnm4 
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which was the right turn^ coped from what the ancient- 
Fathers bad seid in answer to the like charge of having 
no sacrifice, and as justly pleaded by Protestants now^ as 
by Christians then^ against their injurious accusers. 

Bishop Lany> after the Restoration^ (A. D. 1663.) a 
very learned Divine, and of great acumen^ scrupled not to 
call the whole eueharistical service trtw and proper sacri- 
fice, proper without a metaphor, as being the fittest gift 
or present that could be ofifered to the Divine M^esty y. 
So little did he regard the frivolous distinctions of the 
Trent Council^ or the new definitions invented to support 
them. 

Nine years afier appeared Dr« Brevint'. He was well 
read in the eucharistic sacrifice; no man understood tt 
better; which may appear sufficiently from two tracts of 
his upon the subject, small ones both, but extremely fine. 
He stood upon the ancient ground, looked upon evangeli- 
cal duties as the true oblations and sacrifices^, resolved 
the sacrifice of the Eucharist, actively considered, solely 
into them^; and he explained the practical uses of that 
doctrine in so clear, so lively^ and so affecting a way, that 
one shall scarce meet with any thing on the subject that 
can be justly thought to exceed it, or even to come up to 
it<^. So that I codd heartily join my wishes with a late 



mer^ kaelf, aa conteined in the Eucharist, because reprnenied^ <fpl»^ 
sad fortieipated in it The Lutherans, generally, resolFe it the same way, 
oply differing as to the point of real or hcai presence. Vide Brochmand, 
ion. iu. p. 2072, 3052. 

/ Bishop Lany's Sermon on Hebr. ziii. 15. p. 16, 32. Compare my Re- 
ntw, Tol. Tii. p. 354, 355. 

■ In 1672, Dr. Brevint wrote the Depth and Mystery of the Roman Mass: 
squinted 1673. la 1673, he published the Christian Sacrament and Sacri- 
fioe. He was made Dean of linooln in 1681, and died in 1695. 

• Brvrittt, Depth and Myst p. 16. 

^ " Sincere Christiana must have their hands full, at the recdving the 
** holy Communion, with /our distinct sorts of sacrifices. 1. The tacra- 
** mmial and commemorative tacrifiee of Christ 2. The real and aeiuat 
" sacrifice of themselves. 3. Tbe/ret-wia offering of tiieir goods. 4. The 
" peaee^ffermg of tiieir praises." Brevmi, Chrutian Sacrifice, 110, 111. 

« Bkevint, Sacram. and Sacrif. sect. vi. vii. viU. p. 74—134. 
M4 
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learned writer, that that ** excellent little book, entitled, 
** The Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice, might be rc- 
** printed, for the honour of God, and the benefit of the 
" Church**.*' It is worth the noting, how acutely Dr. 
Brevint distingaished between the sacramental sacrifice of 
Christy and the real or actual sacrifice of ourselves. We 
cannot properly sacrifice Christ : we can only do k in 
signs Qxid Jlgures, that is, improperly ^ or commemoratively : 
but we may properly offer up ourselves to God ; and that 
is, in strict propriety of speech, our sacrifice, our spiritual 
sacrifice. Dr. Brevint rejected, with disdain, any thought 
of a material sacrifice, a bread offerings or a wine offering; 
tartly ridiculing the pretences commonly made for it^* 
But I have dwelt long enough upon the Divines of the 
first class ; who standing upon the old principles, and 
disregarding the new definitions, continued to call the Eu- 
charist a true sacrifice, or a proper sacrifice, (meaning eu- 
charistical and spiritual,) or forbore, at least, to call it 
improper, or metaphorical. 

d. I may now look back to other Divines, who used a 
different language in this article. 

At the head of them ^ stands the celebrated Mr. Hooker, 
who wrote in 1597, and who feared not to say, that ** sa- 
" crifice is now no part of the Church ministry,*' and 



>< Dr. Hickes's Christiaii Priesthood, vol. i. Prefat. Disc. p. 39, 40. 

* ** Now among these magnificent wonders of Christ's law, brea4l and 
" wine can be reputed but of Uitle importance ,• which yon may find as well 
** or better among the oblations of Aaron, and thus far belonging better to 
" his order; because he is often commanded to qffer bread, which Priest 
** Melchizedek is not Therefore, if offering' bread and wine makes an 
*' order, Aaron will be more certainly a priest after the order of MelcMxe- 
** dek, than was either Melchizedek or Christ Hmself." Brevini, Depth 
and Mystery, p. 116. Seep. 117. 

'' Dr. Rdnoldes, in 1584, had in the way of arguing ad hontmem shown, 
that the Fathers were no friends to tlie mass-sacriflce, considered as true 
and proper, inasmuch as they allowed only of spiritual sacrifices, wliich, in 
the Romish account, were not true or proper sacrifices. See Rainoldes 
against Harte, p. 472, 535, 536, 539. That kind of arguing first led tiie 
way to such sort of language as Mr. Hooker made use of; but was not pre* 
cisely the same with it, not running in the like absolute terms. 
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that we bave^ " properly, now no sacrifice s/* I pre- 
sume be meant by proper sacrifice, propitiatory, accord- 
ing to tbe sense of the Trent Council, or of the new defi- 
nitions. In such a sense as that, he might justly say, that 
sacrifice is no part of the Church ministry, or that the 
Christian Church has no sacrifice. But 1 commend not 
the use of such new language, be the meaning ever so 
right: tbe Fathers never used it^. 

Dr. Francis White, in the year 1617, (he was after- 
wards Bishop of Ely,) observed, that the name of sacrifice 
doth not in a proper and univocal sense belong to the Eu- 
charist, but in a large acceptation of the word, and in a 
figurative meaning; because it is a representation of the 
real sacrifice of Christ once offered upon the cross ■• He 
was so far right, in making a representation of Christ's 
sacrifice to be but figuratively that sacrifice : but be for- 
got, that the Eucharist contains many spiritual services, 
which are truly sacrijices in the Scripture language, and 
that even the memorial service, though it is but metonymi^ 
colly Christ's sacrifice, is yet really our sacrifice, our spi- 
ritual sacrifice. From hence, however, may be seen how 
and by what degrees Protestant Divines came to leave off 
calling the Eucharist a sacrifice, or called it so with the 
epithet of improper, or figurative. It was chiefly owing 
to a partial conception of it: they considered it barely ki 
its representative or relative view, and too hastily con- 
cluded, that since it was not the sacrifice represented, (as 
the Romanists pretended it was,) it was no sacrifice at all 
in propriety of speech. 

Spalatensis, of that time, made no scruple of saying, 
over and over, that the Eucharist is " not a true sacrifice k/* 



t Hooker, EccL Fblity, toI. ii. lib. 5. sect 78. p. 439. Oxf. edit 

^ Once Clemens Alexandrinos, (Str. vii. p. 836.) and once Arnolnas» (lib. 
ni.) has said, that the Christians had no saer^fleet : meaning snch as tiie 
Psgans had boasted of : bat that did not amount to saying, that the Choreh 
had w> proper sacrifices, Ofproperfy no iaerifiee. 

^ White, Orthodox Faith and Way, p. 339. 

> Antonius de Dominis, lib. ▼. c. 6. p. 82, 265, 269, 271, 278. 
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In a certain plaoei be expressed himself in such a manner • 
as might be apt to surprise a man at the first reading : he 
says, that the name of Irue sacrifice was never given to 
the Eucharist, never thought on, before the very, laiesi 
and the most corrupt ages K But he meant it, I suppose, 
according to that sense of irue sacrifioej which the Trent 
Council and the Popish writers had lately aflSxed to the 
name. 

The Divinity chairs in both Universities, about that 
time, concurred in denying the Eucharist to be a /me, 
real, or proper sacrifice: which appears from Dr. Abbot ^^ 
afterwards Bishop of Sarum ; and from Dr. Davenant ^, 
afterwards Bishop of the same see. Both of them seemed 
to take their estimate of irue and proper sacrifice from the 
new definitions; allowing them for argument sake, and 
joining Issue with the Romanists upon their own terma. 
The like may be said of Mr. Mason, who frequently al- 
lows, or declares, that the Eucharist is not a sacrifice 
properly so called^. But Dr. Crakanthorp (about A. D. 
162^4.) may serve for a good comment upon all the rest : 
for when he denied the Eucharist to be either a irue sa- 
crifice, or a sacrifice properly so called, he cautiously 
guarded what he had said, by restrabing it to such a 
sense as the Trent Council and Romish divines had affixed 
to the phrases of irue sacrifice, and sacrifice properly so 

1 Ease ventm tacryichimf nunquam $d postrema oomipU secola ioTemo, 
ant dictum, aut cogitaium, aut iraditumi untpraeHtiotum in Ecdeeia. An- 
tannu de Dommit, ibid, p. 281. 

■ ** ThepoBtian of Christ la the saoifioe which w« o0ter : aad beeanaa the 
**p(udm of Christ ia not now teally acttd, Uieiefora the aacrifioe winch we 
<* offer ia no tru$ and real aacrifice." jibbot, OnoUeryroof agaxntt Dr, Bi- 
shop, chap. xiv. p. 364. N. B. Here was the like partial conception of the 
thing as I before noted in Dr. White. 

" Nos asserimua, in missa nihil posse nominari aut oatendi qnod ait saeri^ 
JkabiUf ant qnod raH(mem et euentiam habeat realis, ezterni et preprie 
dieti sacrifidi : qnauTis qua adhiberi in eadem aoleut preo€$, deematifn^,' 
gra ti a r um actionea, tpirituaUMm sacrifidonun nmun aortiantnr ; qnamm 
etiam ipsa repretentatio fracti corporis Christa et fnsi sangoiniSy^SS^tfro/tf 
sacrificium a veteribns sospennmero vocetur. Davaumt. Determinai. q. 13. 

• Mason, de Minist, Anglic p. 549,550, 551, 555, 627, 628. 
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called?* That restriction, or salvo, was often forgot, and 
came, by degrees, to be more and more omitted ; and so 
the most previdling doctrine ran in absolute terms, that 
the Eucharist is no true sacrifice, or no proper sacr^ce^ 
or in short, no sacrifice. Bishop Morton, being sensible 
bow much it tended to disparage the holy Eucharist, and 
bow contradictory it was to ancient language, to say that 
the Eucharist is not a true or not a proper* sacrifice, en-r 
deavoured to help the matter by a distinction between 
trUih of excellency and truth of propriety ^'y allowing the 
Eucharist to be true sacrifice, as to excellency of nature, 
but not as to propriety of speech : as if the new defini- 
tions were a better rule of propriety, than all that had 
previuled for fifteen hundred years before. His distinction 
was a good one, in the main, but was not justly applied 
In this particular, where truth Of excellency add truth of 
propriety are reaUy coindd&nt, and resolve both into one» 
However, so the vogue ran, as I have before said, and so 
has it been transmitted, through many hands, down to 
this day ^ 

F Sacrifidnm miass non est vere sacrifidum prcpUiaioriigm, ut amcilwm 
Trukntmum definit, vegtrigue docent; sed Eucharisticum tantummodo et 
commemoratiimm^—Sed nee omniiio verum etproprte dictum saaifictum in 
miasa nllam est; non quale Tridentinum concilium definirit, et vestri nno 
ore prafitentdr. OraktaUhofp. e&nir. ^ff&iaietu. c. Izxir. p. 574. 

« Morton's Institnt. of the SaSoram. book ?i. diap. 3. p. 415. chap. 7. 
KCt 1. p. 470. 

How much the oUnotum of sacrifice was now wearing oat may be jndged 
from Dr. George HakewiU, wbo wrote in 1641 » and was otberMse a learned 
and jndidons writer, particolarly as to this reiy argument He says, " Com- 
" nemoration bdng an action^ cannot, in propriety of speech, be the tkmg 
" ueryieed, whidi mnst of necessity be a substance," &c. Hakeunii, Dis- 
sertat. p. 25. 

He hgects Austin's definition, p. 4. And it is too pUdn ftom several 
phces of bis worit, that the mists first rused by Bellamiinc, and other Hor 
odflh divines, hung before his eyes. 

' The JLntheran way of spesking. In fliis matter, may be seen in Deylin- 
gias, Obsenrat. MisoeUan. p. 291. and in Zdtner. Breriar. Controvers. cum 
Ecd. Gmbc p. 231, 251. 

The CBlvinistical way, in Dallttus, de Cult Religlosis, p. 1122, 1126. 
L'Arroque, Hist of the Eucharist, 275, &c. Basnage, Annal. tom. i. p. 373. 
all declare it, absolutdy, no true sacrifice: which, though well meant, is 
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3. Such being the case, there is the less reason to 
Wonder that a third set of Divines, in process of time, 
sprang up, as it were, out of the two former. For some 
serious men perceiving how much the ancient and modem 
language differed in this article, and that by means of the 
now prevuling definitions they were likely to lose their 
sacrifice; they thought of reconciling the eucharistic sa-- 
crifiee with the new definitions, by making it a maierial 
sacrifice. Our excellent Mr. Mede, in the year 1635, was 
chief m this scheme. The aim was good, to retrieve the 
Christian sacrifice, which seemed to be almost sinking ; 
but the measures were ill laid : for the only right way, as 
I conceive, of compassing what he intended, would have 
been to have restored the old definitions of sacrifice, and 
so to have set the Eucharist upon its trucy and ancient, 
that is, spiritual foundation. The endeavouring to fix it 
on a material foot, and to make the elements themselves 
a sacrifice^ was no more than what had been attempted, 
about fourscore years before, by the Romanists *, and, 
after mature deliberation, had been justly exploded by 
the shrewder men % as Jewish, or meaner than Jewish, and 



too tmguardedy and is different language from that of the FkUhen of the 
Reformaiiou. 

One of our late Dtvinea (a person of great learning) q>eaks thus : 

** We deny ttiat there is 01^ reaten why the Eucharist should be called a 
** true Mocrifiee, and properly so called, or ought to be so : for when we caH 
k< any tiling a true tacr^ce, we have regard to the formal reamti of a sa- 
«< crifiee, and not to the JinaU" Nicholas Jdditmud Notee, p. 51 . pruited 
A. D. 1710. 

But what did he make the formal reaoon of a sacrifice? Did he take it 
irom the new definitions? Where there is properfy a gift to God> by way of 
wor^iip, to honour, or to please him, there is the formal reason of a sacri- 
fice. Gratulatory sacrifice is as properiy sacrifice, as tlie propitiatory, or 
expiatory : they are different species under the same genus. 

• Ruardus Tapper, contr. Luther, art. 18. Caspar. Casalius. 0e Sacrtf. 
lib. i. c. 20. Janienius, Concord. £vang. p. 905. Gordon. Huntl«Qs, lib. is. 
c.3. n. 1. 

t Salmeron. torn. iz. tract. 29. p. 224. Maldonate, de Sacram. torn, i 
par. 3. p. 334. BeDarmine, p. 788, 792, 793. Vasqnes, torn. iii. p. 527. 
Suarez, torn. iii. p. 886, 905, 906, 910. Gregor. de Vakntia, torn. iv. 
p. 1274. Baptista Soortia. de Missa, 34, 36, 38. Arcudius, p. 187, 189. 
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altogether repugnant to Chrisiian principles. Neither 
could Mr. Mede escape the censures of many of that 
time for what he was doing; as appears by a letter of 
Dr. Twisse, written in 1636^ and since printed in Mede's 
Works «. Mr. Mede forbore however to print his Chris- 
tian Sacrifice; though he published the appendage to it> 
concerning the altar ^ which might give least ofience : the 
rest appeared not till ten years after his decease, in the 
year 1648. There are many good things in it, for which 
reason it has generally been mentioned with respect by 
our best Divines : but in the point of a nuUerial sacrifice, 
(a sacrifice of the elements,) he had not many followers. 
Dr. Heylin, who in 1636 and 1637 had some scheme or 
schemes of his own^, seems to have taken into Mr. 
Mede's in or before 1654, when he published his exposi- 
tion of the Apostles* Creed *. 

There are two fundamental flaws in Mr. Mede's sysr 
tern : i. One in his endeavouring to fix the notion or defir 
nation of a Christian sacrifice by the rules of the Levilical; 
as if typical axid. true were the saitie thing, a. The other, 
in not being able to make out the sacrifice he aimed at, 
by the very rules which himself had fixed for it. He ob- 
served very justly, that in the Levitical peace ofierings, 
God had, as it were^ his part, portimi, or mess, assigned 
in the sacrifice y, or feast : (for God was considered in 
those feasts, not merely as Convivator, but as Conviva 
also; a necessary circumstance to complete the federal 
oblation and federal feast.) But when he came to make 
out the analogy between the Jewish and Christian feast, 
he could find no part or portion for God in the Eucharist; 



« " I percarey the main thing you reached after, was a certain mystery 
<<ooDcemlng a sacrifice; which the Papists have miserably transformed; 
*' baty m your sense, is now-a-days become a mystery to all the Christian 
** world.'* Thvisse, Ep. 70. Compare Mede*s Answer, £p. Tl. 

" In his Coal from the Altar, and in bis Antidotnm. 

> Heylin on the Creed, p. 240, &c. 

7 Mede*s Christian Sacrifice, book ii. c. 7. p. 370, 371. 
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where we take all to ourselves '• There the parallel fail- 
ed ; the rule would not answer : therefore the rule was 
wrong. It would be trifling here to reply, that a Ckris^ 
tian sacrifice is no Jewish one, and is therefore not to be 
measured by Jewish rules : for why then should a Chris" 
iian sacrifice fae made material by Jewish rules } or why 
is the definition of sacrifice measured by the same ? £!• 
ther uniformly hold to the rule assigned^ or elq^ give it 
up as no rule; and then the Christian sacrifice ipay be a 
true and proper sacrifice, (though spiritual only,) being of 
a different kind from the Jewish ones* If, indeed, the 
Eucharist could be proved to be a material sacrifice by 
any clear text of Old Testament or New, th^n there 
would remain no further room for dispute : but since the 
point is chiefly argued from its supposed analogy to other 
material sacrifices, {Jewish or Pagan,) and that analogy 
does not answer, but fails in the main thing belonging to 
all material sacrifices, and which alone should make them 
appear gifts to God; it is plain that the argument has an 
essential flaw in it, which no art can cure. 

One thing may be pertinently observed of Mr. Mede, 
that he confined the sacrifice to the ante^hlation. His 
was a sacrifice of the unconsecrated bread and wineS ^^^ 

■ Luther fint took notice of the self-contradicHon contained in the nnlc- 
ing the elements a proper sacr^ice to God in the Encharist 

Toium ergo car not panem, et Tinum totum comedimns et bibimns, wkii 
relinqiieiites Deo?— Dam corpora nostra et laudes saciificamtts, nihil nobis, 
ted omnia Deo aoli ezhibemus, at stet ratio saciifidi etiam spirihuUU. To- 
torn no8 wframutf et totom qfetimut ,* hoc est tantnm dicere ; neqoe vara- 
mue si tffferimus, neqae afferimtu si vorannu : et ita dam lUrumque facimns, 
nmlrum fkdmus. Qais audirit unquam talia? Omnia abi pngnantissiiiie 
contradicunt, et invicem sese oonsumunt : aut necessario et infallibiliter con* 
dudant Eocharistiam sacrificium esse non posse. Dilaant hoc, rogo, Lora- 
nienses et Pariaienses. Luih, de ahrogand, Miua privata, tom. ii. par. 2. 
fol. 255. Several answers have been thought on, to dade this argument, hy 
RomaniiU and othert : but it is impossible to invent any that will hear, 

• ** Thus was there, as it were, a mutual commerce between God and the 
** people ; the people giving unto God, and God again unto his people : tlie 
'* people giving a tmaU (hanktgiving, but receiving a great blessing; off^- 
*' ing bread, but receiving the body t ofTeriDg wine, but receiving the mys' 
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of the cansectated ; not of the body and blood. He sup- 
posed no ne^ sacrificing act in the post-oblation, but the 
representation only of Christ's sacrifice, made by what 
had been sacrificed before. So that some kte notions of 
the euckaristic sacrifi^ can claim but very little counte- 
nance (ram Mr. Mede. What we call offering the ele- 
ments for consecration, (like as we offer the waters of 
Baptism,) he called sacrificing; which was indeed calling 
it by a wrong name, and upon wrong principles : but, in 
other things, his notion of the Eucharist was much the 
same with the common one; and he went not those 
strange lengths, those unwarrantable excesses, which, I 
am sorry to say, some late schemes manifestly abound 
with. But I proceed. 

The doctrine of a material sacrifice, first brought hither 
about 1635, barely subsisted till the Restoration, and af- 
terwards slept, as it were, for thirty or forty years. But 
in 1697, two queries being sent to a learned man®, in 
these terms, " Whether there ought to be a true and real 
" sacrifice in the Church ; and. Whether there is nny such 
" thing in the Church of England," (both which might 
very safely have been answered in the affirmative, keep- 
ing to the terms wherein they were stated,) that learned 
person chose to alter the terms, true and real, into mate^ 
rial, and still answered in the affirmative : which was go- 
ing too far. Nevertheless, in his answer to the queries, 
he admitted of some spiritual sacrifices, as being true, and 
real, and proper sacrifices ; which makes it the more sur- 
prising that he should thii^k of any other sacrifice. For 
since it is self-evident that truth qjf excellency goes along 
with the spiritual sacrifices, and since he himself bad al- 
lowed truth of propriety to go along with the same, or 
with some of them at least ; to what purpose could it be 
to seek out for another sacrifice, not more proper, but cer- 
tainly less excellent, than what we had before ? It is an 

'* tical hkod of Christ Jems." Med^s Ditc. h. p. 393. Comp. Christian Sa- 
crif. diap. yiii. 
^ Dr. Hickes, In Two Discourses^ p. 51, &c 61. printed 1732. 
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uncontestable maxim^ that the value of a sacrifke cmi 
never rise higher than the value of the sacrtficers^i and 
therefore if they sacrifice themselves ^ it is not possible 
that they should do morey because in the giving them- 
selves, they give all that they have to give. What dig- 
nity then, or value^ could it add to an evangelical priest- 
hood, or sacrifice, to present the Divine Majesty with a 
loaf of bread, or a chalice of wine ? or what practical 
ends or uses could be served by it ? I shall only observe 
farther, that the same learned writer, afterwards, took 
material thing into the very definition of sacrifice <=: but 
upon the latest correction, he struck it out again, putting 
gj/V instead of it ^ ; thereby leaving room for spiritual sa- 
crifice (which undoubtedly is a gift) to be as proper a sa- 
crifice as any. So that his first and his last thoughts 
upon the subject appear to have been conformable so far, 
in a critical point, upon which much depends. 

Another learned writer (a zealous materialist^ if ever 
there was one) laid it down for his groundwork, that no- 
thing can properly be called a sacrifice except some mate- 
rial thing: but to save himself the trouble of proving \ij 
he was pleased to aver, that it was given for granted^* 
It might reasonably be asked, when given^ or by whom ? 
Not by the penmen of the Old or New Testament; not 
by the Christian Fathers, or Pagan Platonists, in their 
times : not by the Schoolmen down to the Reformation, 
nor by the Papists themselves, generally, before the Coun- 
cil of Trent : not by any considerable number of Protest- 

' Vid. Peter Martyr, loc. commun. p. 753, 895. Field on the Churcb, 
p. 209. ComeL a Lapide, in Heb. vii. 7. seems to aUow this maxima ivheo 
he says. In omm sacrificio saeerdos tiuyor est sua vicHma quam offert 

* Hickes's Christian Priesthood, p. 74. ed. 2. A. D. 1707. " A sacrifice is 
'' a nuUerieU thing solemnly brought, or presented, and offered to any God, 
" according to the rites of any religion," &c. 

' Hickes's Christiau Priesthood, toI. i. p. 159. A. D. 1711. '< A saorifiee 
'* 18 a gift brought, and solemnly offered by a priest.^ ordinary or extrsor- 
*' dinary, according to the rites and observances of any religion, in, before, 
*' at, or upon any place, unto any God, to honour and worship him, and 
<< thereby to acknowledge him to be God and Lord.'* 

t Johnson, Unbkx>dy Sacrifice, part i. p. 5. ed. 1714, or p. 6. ed. 1724. 
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ants^ tQl fifty years after^ or more; never by tbe Divines 
of oar Church, without contradiction and opposition from 
other Divines as wise and as learned as any we have had : 
not given for granted, even by Dr. Hickes, of the material 
side, in 1697 *>• no, nor in 171 1, as hath been already 
hinted. To be short then, that important point was ra- 
ther taken than given ftw granted, by one writer who 
wanted a foundation to build a new system upon : and as 
the foundation itself was weak, the supersimcture, of 
course, must fall, however curiously wrought, or aptly 
compacted, had it really been so. 

But it is time for me now, my Reverend Brethren, to 
relieve your patience, by drawing to a conclusion. I have 
pointed out (so far as I have been able to judge, upon 
very seriouB and diligent inquiry) the original ground and 
source of all the confusion which has arisen in this argu- 
ment. The changing the old definitions for new ones has 
perplexed us : and now again, the changing the new ones 
for the old may set us right. Return we but to the an^ 
cient ideas of spiritual sacrifice, and then all will be clear, 
just, and uniform* We need not then be vainly searching 
for a sacrifice (as the Romanists have been before us) 
among texts that speak nothii^ of one, from Melchize- 
dek in Genesis down to Hebrews the thirteenth. Our 
proofs will be found to lie where the spiritual services lie, 
and where they are called sacrifices. The Eucharist con- 
tains many of them, and must therefore be a proper sacri* 
ficcj in the strength of those texts, and cannot be other- 

^ Hit words are: " Focal sacrifices are commonly called ^tiriitiai,-^ 

" These are true, real sacrifices and therefore omr Saviom* is said to have 

*' 9firgd them ap, Heb. ▼. 7. and tiiey are expressly caUed sacr^es, Heb. 
"xiii. 15. and 1 Pet. ii. 5. Two IMac. p. 53. Tbe sacrifice of praues and 
*'pmjfers onto Go d i s wl proper 9 bat gpirUual sacrifice/* p. 61, 

N.B, It appears to me, that Dr. Hickes's original scheme of the Chris- 
tioH ioeryke (tboagh be called it material) really meant no more than an 
«UiKi0» of tbe material elements for comeeratitm, (whicb certain^ is no 
«wriflfir,) and a eommemoraiwe service performed by the material elementSf 
in egtemal, mamual service^ as opposed to mere mental or vocal : both 
wUeh points inigbt have been granted him, as not amonnting to the Mm- 
ftce of any material >sub8taKce, the point in qnestion. 

VOL. YIIl. N 
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wise* Here the primitive Fathers rested that matter; 
and here may we rest it, as upon firm ground. Let us 
not presume to offer the Almighty any dead sacrifice in 
the Eucharist; he does not offer us empty signs: but as 
he conveys to us the thoieest of his blessings by those 
signSi so by the same sigfis (not sacrifices) ought we to 
convey our ch<ncesi gtfts^ the Gospel services, the true sa- 
er^esy which he has commauded. So will the federal 
kague of amity be mutiudly kept up and perfected. Our 
sacrifices will then be magnificent, and our priesthood glo* 
nous ; our allar high and heavenly, and our Euckarisi a 
constant lesson of good life; every way fitted to draw 
down from above those inestimable blessings which wt 
so justly expect from it. Let but the work or service be 
esteemed the sacrifice, rather than the fnaierial elemeniSy 
and then there will be no pretence or colour left for ab- 
surdly supposing, that any sacrifice of ours can be expia- 
tory y or more valuable than ourselves; or that our hopes 
of patdon, grace, and salvation can depend upon atiy sa- 
crifice extrinsic^ save only the all-sufficient sacrifice of 
Christ. When once those foreign fictions, or fancies, of 
other extrinsic sin offerings or expiations are removed, 
there will be no error in asserting a proper eucharistic 
sacrifice; but many good practical uses will be served by 
it- 

Under the legal economy, bulls and goats, sheep and turtle' 
doves, bread^ offerings and wine offerings, were really sacri- 
fices: th^y had legal expiations (shadows of ^nc^} annexed 
to them \ to intimate, that true expiation then, and always, 
must depend solely on the true sacrifice of atonement, the 
sacrifice of the cross. The shadows have since disappear* 
ed ; (knd now it is our great Gospel privilege, to haVe vnt- 
mediate access to the true sacrifice, and to the true expia- 
tions, without tbe intervention of any legal expiation or 
legal sacrifice. To imagine any expiatory sacrifice now 
to stand between us and the great sacrifice, is to keep us 
still a^ a distance, when we are allowed to draw near: it 
is dishonouring the grace of the Gospel; and, in short, is 
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a flat eontradiction to both Testaments. For the rule of 
both iSj and the very nature of things shows that so it 
must be^ that all true expiation n)ust resolve solely, direct- 
ly, and immediateh/^ into the one true eaciiiice of expia- 
tion, namely, the grand sacrifice. If, indeed, we had now 
any legal or typical offences to expiate, then might bread 
and wine be to us an expiatory typical sacrifice, as before 
to the Jews ; and that would be alL If we look for any 
thmg higher, they have it not in them, i^either by their 
own virtue, nor by any they can borrow: for it is no 
more possible that the blopd of the grape, x«^resenting 
Christ's blood, should purge the conscience, and take away 
sins now, than that the blood of bulls- or of goats, repre- 
senting the same blood of Christ, could do it aforetime. 
The utmost that any material sacrifices, by virtue of the 
grand sacrifice, could ever do, was only to make some 
legal or temporal atonement: they cannot do so much 
now^ because the legal economy is out of doors, and all 
ihings are become new. In a word, our expiations now 
are either spiritual or none : atid therefore such of course 
must our sajcrifices aUo be, jeither ^iriiual or none at alL 
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jnLS I have hinted something above > of the strange 
lengths which have been runj and of the unwarrantable 
excesses which some late systems of the eucharistic sa- 
crifice manifestly abound tintk; it may reasonably be 
expected that I should here give some account of what 
I there intimated. I must own, it is the most unwel- 
come part of my employ, and what I least wished to be 
concerned in. It can never be any pleasure to a good 
mind to be exposing failings, even when there is a neces- 
sity for it ; but it is rather ati abatement of the solid satis- 
faction arising from the maintaining of the truth, that it 
cannot ordinarily be done without some kind of rebuke, 
open or tacit, upon every gainsayer. When I first en- 
gaged in the subject of the Eucharist, I saw what neces^ 
sity there was for throwing ofT the material hypothesis, 
(being unscriptural, and uncatholic, and many ways un- 
reasonable,) lest it should hang like a millstone upon the 
neck of the main cause. Nevertheless, I endeavoured to 
remove that weight with all imaginable tenderness to- 
wards persons, living or dead ; designing only to rectify 
mistakes, in a manner the most respectful, so as not to 
betray the cause of truth. What I could not approve of, 
in a late learned urriter, I expressed my dislike of, where 
necessary, in the softest terms; scarce noting the defor- 
mities of his system in any explicit way, but wrapping 
them up in generals, and throwing the kindest shade 
over them. But by what has appeared since, I find, 
that every degree oS tenderness, and every token of re- 

K Sec abore, p. 173. 
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spect must be looked upon as nothing, unless I could 
have commended the same writer^ as a person of sound 
judgment^, in the very things wherein he certainly judged 
amiss, and much to the prejudice of those important 
truths which I had undertaken to defend* A very parti- 
cular stress is laid upon that gentleman's solid learning 
and judgment in this very question : he was, it seems, 
visibly superior in learning and argument to all opposers ^ ; 
insomuch that a most eminent person, in 1716, had not 
the courage to contradict him, however disposed to it, in 
the article of the sacrifice^. I have no inclination to de- 
tract from that gentleman's talefits: though the proper 
glory of a man lies not in the possession, but in the right 
use of them. Admiration of persons has often been found 
tL false guide in our searches after truth* Very great men 
have fiiequently been observed to run into great excesses : 
and I doubt not but to make it appear that he did so in 
the article now before us* Men must, at last, be tried 
by truth, (which is above every thing,) and not truth by 
men, or by names ^. That I may observe some method, 
! shall point out the excesses which that learned writer 
appears to have run into, under the heads here following x 

^ See ]>. Brett's Remarks on RcTiew, p. 97. nod compare p. 1, 121 ^ 
123, 1^^ 

* ** Mr. Johnson's books bad giiren great offence to many in the highest 
" 8Utk>n8 in this Church. Dr. Hancock, Dr. Wise, and Dr. Tnmer, and 
" some others were encouraged to answer him ; but they were all found to 
*' be too weak to be OMjf of them, or «// together y a natch for a man of his 
" mtid leammg and judgn^ent : he was Tisibly their superivr m teaming 
'' and argument, and their faint essays served but to raise his reputatiou." 
Brett, ibid. p. 122. 

* **Tim eminent person, whoever he was, (for Mr. Johnson does not 
" name' him,) and who was least expected to favonr the doctrine of the sacri- 
** fice, had not the courage to deny it to be one." Brett, ibid. 

The derign, I suppose, of that eminent person, was not to enter into the 
debate at all, but only to suggest an healing thought, viz, that since every 
tiniig of moment was perfectly secure without the material hypothesis, there 
ooold be DO good reaaon left for the weamth that was shown in it. A wise 
reflection : which ought to have been thankluUy received, and seriously at- 
tended to. 

« Sea my laportanca &c vol. t. p. 934. 

N5 
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I. In depreciating sptriiual sacrifices beyond wbat was 
decent or just. 

Sft. In overvaluing material sacrifices. 

5. In overstraining many things relating to our Lord's 
supposed sacrifice in the Eucharist. 

4* In overturning or undermining the sacrifice of ike 
eross. 

5. In the wrong stating our sacrifice in the Eucharist. 

6. In giving erroneous accounts of the Evangelical or 
Christian priesthood. 

These several heads may furnish out so many distinct 
chapters : I shall take them in the order as they lie, and 
shall proceed as far in them as necessity may seem to re- 
quire, or my present leisure may permit j^ reserving the 
rest for any future occasion> according as circuncistaiices 
may appearr 

CHAP. K 

Showing some Excesses of the new Scheme, in depreciating 
spiritual Stscrifices. 

I. I MADE mention before of Mr^ Johnson's taking ii 
/or granted^ that spiritual sacrifice cannot be sacrifice pro^ 
perly so called f : which was throwing off a very import- 
ant question too negligently, and forbidding it a fair hear- 
ing. 

II. Elsewhere he maintains, that ** it is impossible in 
** the nature of things, that prayer and praise without sa- 
** crifice" (he meant material sacrifice) *' can be better 
♦* than with it s." I pass by the pretence offered in sup- 
port of this paradox ; because it is an old one, borrowed 
from the Romanists: and it was solidly confuted long 

f See above^ p. 176. f forgot to take Grotins into my list above; vrho 
layt, Eleemosyxis et jejaniH et res similes sunt sacrtff 4»c(i&netf et ^uidem 
0xtenuef ideoqae cum finnt ex fide in Cfaristamy snnt tacrifieia novi fae^" 
ris, etiam talla per qna Deus nobis redditnr pvopitlus. Oroi, V<ot. pro Paee, 
p. 670. Conf. 715. 

S Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 123. 
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agOj by our very karaed and judicious Mr. Mason ^. I 
shall only note larlher, tliat the author might as justly 
have sMy that it is impossible for uncircumcision to be 
better than circ&tneision, because he who receives circum- 
cision as be ought, must of course haire the true circtam^ 
eiskm of the hettrt, and ioih must needs be better than 
one. 

IIL Another the like paradox is, that ** ptsyer and 
Upraise are absurdly preferred to material sacrifices >/* 
Modi might be said in confcitation of this assertion, both 
from Scripture and antiquity : but I consult brevity ; be^ 
sides that the bare mentioning such thmgs is sufficient to 
expose them. I shall only ask, how came material m* 
cease to be laid aside, and naked prayer to be preferred 
before it> as proper to the saintSy under the Goapd ^ ? In- 
cense was symbolical prayer; prayer is tbe evangelical in- 
cense, and as msoch preferable to die other, as truth is to 
ikadowy or thing s^mfied to the ngn or figure of it. 

IV. To disparage spiritual sacrifice yet £arther, he says, 
^ A contrite spiarit is called a sacrifice by David, though 
^ it be no more than a disposition of mind fitting us for 
*' devotion and humiliation, and may prevail with God 
^^ when no real [via. material] sacrifice is to be hadK^* 
An unseemly reflection upon what are emphatically called 
ihe sacrifices of Oodj in that very place «>, as vastly pre^ 
ferable to material sacrifices. The Psalmist did not mean, 
when material sacrifice was not to be had: for in the verse 
immediately preoeding he says, ** Thou desirest not sa* 
'^crifice, else would I give it: thou dielightest not in 
** burnt ofleiiagn." What co«dd be said plainer, to show 
the preference of the spiritual sacrifices above all other ? 

^ Mason de Minister. Anglic, p. 585. 

* Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part li. p. 127. 

^ Reyel. v. 8. Conf. Irennns, lib. iv. c. 17. p. 249. 

* Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifioe, paitii. p. 128. 
-Psalnrli. 17. 

" The pretences made for changing the translation^ in onler to elude the 
sense, (p. 131.) appear so forced and unnatural, as not to dfsen-e a serious 
confutaUon. 

N4 
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V. The author goes on in the same strain ; ** Whatever 
** is BOW said of prayer without sacrifice^ it is certain, 
" that it is but mere synagogue worship <>/' It is cer- 
tain that such prayer is the worship of the saintSy under 
the Gospel, as I before noted. But, I presume, this in- 
genious turn was thought on to anticipate or to retort 
the charge of Judaism; which may justly be objected to 
material sacrifices, and frequently has been. It is odd to 
speak of public prayer without sacrifice, when such prayer 
IS itself a Christian sacr^ce : but he meant prayer with- 
out a material sacrifice; that, in his account, is mere 
synagogue worship. He forgot, that it runs in Christ's 
name. 

VI. Another position is, that ^^ a sacrifice of righteous- 
<< ness signifies a noble or rich sacrifice, such as it was 
** proper for King David to offer P." But learned men 
have well shown, that it signifies true and spiritual sacri- 
fice <), as opposed to material, typical, symbolical: and 
such spiritual sacrifice is really richer and neller than an 
hecatomb. I an> aware that something may be speciously 
pleaded from Psalm li. 19 : and Mr« Johnson makes brs 
use of it '. But the learned Vitringa seems to me to have 
given a just account of that whole matter ^ 

VII. To disparage spiritual sacrifices yet more, and to 
give the reader as low and contemptible an idea of them as 
possible, they are compared with the wood offerings^ 
mentioned in Nehemiah " ; the fuel brought for the use 
of the sacrifices : and it is thereupon observed, that ^' the 
^' Jews of old hoped, as well as other people, by their 
<< sweet-scented cane and wood, to render their sacrifice a 



« JohnflOD, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p^ 128. 
p Johnson, ibid. p. 130. 

'1 See Vitringa, de Vet Synagog. p. 65. ObMirat Sacr. torn. ii. p. 499. 
in laa. torn. U. p. 56, 733, 829. 
r Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 130. 

• Vitringa in laa. torn. ii. p. 733. 

« Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 225. 

• Nehem.z.34. ziii.31. 
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" more agreeable service^/' A coarse companBon ! Had 
not the author otherwise bore the character of a grave 
and serious writer, one could not have taken this extraor- 
dinary thought to proceed from any reverent regard to- 
wards spiriiual sacrifices, the sacrifices of God. However, 
we may perceive from hence, that as often as any one 
should have objected the meanness of a loaf offeritig, or a 
wine offerings he was provided with an answer, and pre- 
pared to retort. 

Vni. I shall take notice but of one article more, under 
this head. It was a famous topic among the Christian 
Fathers, when arguing for spiritual sacrifices, that spi- 
ritual offerings were most agreeable to spiritual beings ^9 
such as Godf and the souls of men : the same argument 
has been as justly urged by learned modems. But in 
order to break the force of it, it is observed, that Porphy- 
ry of old, and the Quakers of late days, have carried those 
reasonings too far, in the spiritualizing wayy. Be it so: 
may not wise men know where to stop ? Has not external 
religion been oftener and more grievously perverted, and 
carried into extremes ? We know what superstitions and 
dangerous deceits arose from the use of material incense 
in the Eucharist *, by the making it an offering for sin » : 
neither have we reason to expect any thing better from 
the bringing in a material mincha, for the like purposes, 
into the Christian Church. 

However, this way of depreciating internal religion 
and spiritual sacrifice is not the way to promote the 
prime uses, the practical ends and purposes of the holy 
Communion. It is indeed said on the other hand, in the 

* Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part U. p. 225. 

* Trrtnllian. do Orat c. xxvii. zxviii. See Review, vol. vii. p. 369. Lac- 
tantii E^nt c. Iriii. p. 169. De ver. Cult lib. vi. c. 24, 25. 

f Johneon, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 127. 

* Vid. RenaudotiiiB, Collect Liturg. torn. i. 201. 

. • Jacob. Uturg. p. 38, 53. ed. Fabric. Mard Litnrg. 261, 273. Ordo 
Common. Renand. torn. ii. p. 4, 6, 18, 19. Mozarab. Miaa. in Martena. 
torn, t p. 470, 498. Dionya. Missal, ibid. p. 519. Prudent Pontiff ibid. 528. 
Mayiacena. Missal, ibid. 536. conf. 591, 601. 
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way of apology, that they '^ do not at all lessen die Tdiie 
H of any iatenud gnace, or tbe necessity of a pious lifis/' 
but the eontrary ^. They do not mean it, I easily be- 
lieve : but in Jkct they do it. For every cool, considering 
man must see, that tii09e 1(hu notions of sphitntd sacrifice 
(very diffeient from tbe elevated ideas which Scripture 
and Catholic antiquity every where inculcate) can have 
no good aspeet upon practical religion. As to the pre- 
tence of " raising the dignity of the Sacranaeot S'' by a 
maierial sacrifice, it is marvellous that any nan of mode- 
rate disceminent can entertain such a thought x fijr tbe 
reverse is the certran truth. The dignity of the holy Sa- 
crament nnist infallibly suffer, if so meas, «> unprimitive 
a sacrifice sfaosdd ever be admitted into it« The encicHts 
constantly preserved tbe dignity of the Euefaackt, by sup- 
porting the dignity of spiritual sacrifices : if modems will 
submit to learn of them, they will use tbe sasme effectual 
methods, often proved and tried. 

CHAP. IL 

Showing the bxcesses of the new Scheme^ in ovbrta- 
LTJiNO material Sacrifices, 

I*. It is alleged, that ^^ there is more intrinsic value in 
'^ a loaf of bread and ^flagon qfwiney than in all the gold 
" and silver in Ike Indies ; because the former will for 
^^ some time support our liuesy tbe other cannot do it of it- 
'^ self> but only as by the consent of men, it has a vahe 
" set upon it ^." Upon which I observe, i. That the ar- 
gument proves too much : for, by the same argument, a 
flask of air would have more intrinsic value than all the 
rest put together; since air is absolutely necessary to 
support life, which none of the rest are. a. The author 
observes elsewhere, that bloody sacrifices, in themseltfes, 

•» Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 283. alias p. 288. Brett* s Re- 
marics on Review, p. 139. 
• Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 283. 
"^ Johnson, ibid, part ii. p. 62. 
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are of the Ttobler sort ^ ; that is, have more intriimc value : 
and yet David (a very wise and good man) disdaiiied to 
ofier even suck to God, if they we.re to cost him nothing ^. 
He measured the value of the sacr^ce by the self-denial, 
the respect, and the affection of the offerer, shown in part 
by the costliness of the oi&ring. And indeed, when God 
did require material sacrifices at all, he required costly 
ones, of as many as could afford it. But what do our 
bread and wine cost a whole congregation? What the 
communic€mis, who^ perhaps, are not one half of the 
whole ? What does the quota of any single communicant 
amofint to ? Besides , that, in reality, we give God no- 
thing : we take all to tmrselves, though not all of it pro- 
vided at our own proper cost or charge. Was there ever 
such a sacrtfUe known or thought on, either among Jews 
or Gentiles, since the world stood ? Or were the primitive 
Christians ever charged with any thing of this kind ? 

II. It is pretended farther, that this material oblation is 
of ** greater value than ourselves 8f." Impossible, if we 
ourselves are the offerers^ : for it is a clear and uncon- 
testable maxim, (as I have hinted above,) that the value 
of a sacrifice can never rise higher than the value- of the 
sacrificers. Upon the strength of which maxim our very 
learned and judicious Dean Field did not scruple to inti- 
mate, that if a man could be supposed to sacrifice even 

* JohQ80ii» Pjropit OUaLp. 10. 

' 29tan, xziv. 24. 

( Johmon, Piropit. Oblat p. 107. 

^ TTbat we Bre tho qfftrers (and not Ckrisiy as the RomaoMtB absurdly 
pretend) is allowed by Dr. Hickes, who taya, " As the congrsgatwn offered, 
** BO it consecrated and performed the whole eucharistioal service, by the 
" mmiMirtmim of ihe prieet ; who therefore always administered in the piu- 

** rtU nnmber v^^i^v r«#, we ^jfhr," &c. Christum Priesth, vol. i. 

Pref. Account, p. 22, 2.3. 

The Romanists themselres allowed it, a few years before the Council of 
Trent; as appears from Alpbonsus a Castro. Hflores. lib. x. fol. 214. edit. 
A.D. 1549. 

Sacerdof, in persona Eeelesise^ prasentat Deo Patri oUationem factam 
per FUium in ara cruets. Compare Field, p. 210. and Spaiatensis, lib. ▼. 
c. 6. p. 282. 
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Christ oar Lord, it would not be so valuable as the sacri- 
fice of himself K The same principle is confirmed by the 
united voices of the ancients, who always looked upon 
self-sacrifice as the most valuable of any ^. They had good 
reason to think so, if either our Lord's example, or St. 
Paul's authority ', or the nature of the thing itself can be 
of any weight. 

IIL It is pretended, that the bread and wine are the 
most excellent and valuable sacrifice, because '^ they are 
" in mystery and inward power, though not in substance, 
" the body and blood of Christ, and therefore the most 
" sublime and divine sacrifice that men or angels can 
" offer «>:" they are enriched, replenished, overshadowed 
by the Holy Spirit, and by such Divine influence rendered 
the body and blood in efficacy and virtue, receiving by the 
Spirit a life^givifig power". 

To which 1 answer, i . That it is certainly a valuable 
Sacrament: and what the author here enumerates may 
show the value of what God gives to us, not the value of 
what u/e give to him in it. The Spirit, which is supposed 
to make all the value, is what God gives to us in the Eu« 
charist, not what we give to God : for it cannot be sup- 
posed that we sacrifice the Holy Spirit. So that all that 



f Field on the Chnrdi, p. 209. 

k Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. p. 836, 848, 849, 860. Origen, torn. iL p. 364. 
ed. Bened. CypriAD, £p. 76. p. 232. aliaA Ep. 77, p. 159. Eiueb. Vemonst 
p. 40. Basil, torn. iii. p. 207. ed. Bened. Nazianzen, torn. i. p. 38. Hilarios, 
p. 154. ed. Bened. Chrytostom, torn. v. p. 20, 231, 316, 503. torn. ni. p. 
216. ed. Bened. Angnstin. de Cirit Dei, Hb. xix. c. 23. lib. x. c. 20. ed. Be- 
ned. Procopius, in Isa. p. 22. Gregor. M. IMal. iv. e. 59. 

■ Rom. xii. 1. PhiL ii. 17. 2 Tim. ir. 6. 

n Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 60. compare 67, 141. 

• Johnson, ibid. p. 171. Note, That overshadowing' is pecuKar to Bop' 
tism : for, because it is said, tliat a man must be bom of water and of the 
Spirit 9 the Fathers sometimes followed the figure^ in describing the neoi 
Hrth, The Spirit is quasi maritus: the water is marUaj and feeeun^Mai 
and therefore styled unda geniiaUs. The Holy Ghost overshadows', the 
water brimgs forth; and the holy thing bom is the fi«ir Christian. Hoir 
adapt the same JIguro to the Eacharist, I see not ; nor how to apply it ^ 
the purpose of sacrjfiee. 
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the author has here said, however pertinent to the sacrO" 
menial part of the Eucharist^ is foreign to the sacrificial, 
and can add little to the value of it. It is but consecrated 
bread and wine still that we are supposed to sacrifice; un- 
less we take in Christ's natural body to enrich the sacri- 
fice, which would be Popery ; or else the Divine Spirit y 
which is worse. 3. Beskles, it is certain, that the baptis- 
mal waters are as much enriched^ replenished, overshadow^ 
ed by the Holy Spirit, and have the same (if not greater) 
Hfe-giving power, and yet they are no sacrifice at all. 3. 
I have before hinted, that no sacrifice, which we can offer, 
can be more valuable than ourselves: and therefore all 
this pompous train of words must come to nothing. 4. 
The notion of the Spirit's coming upon the elements, to 
make them absolutely the body, is a gross notion ; arising 
only from a popular form of speech <>, and not consistent 
with the true and ancient doctrine, that the unworthy eat 
not the body, nor drink the blood of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist P: neither have they the communion or fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. It is not sufficient here to say, that they 
do receive the Spirit, but receive no benefit, because they 
resist, or quench the Spirit : for being ^^ guilty of the 
^' body and blood of the Lord," in the very act, (i Cor. xi. 
27.) there is no room to suppose that in that very act 
they receive motions of grace : and if they receive none, 
there are none to be quenched. Or if, on the contrary^ 
they were certain to receive the kindly motions of the 
Spirit in the very act, who should forbid the unworthy 
coming to receive motions of grace P This evasion there- 
fore will not answer the purpose. The Spirit deserts ill 
men in their sinful acts : therefore the unworthy do not 
receive the Spirit, but the elements only : therefore again, 
they receive not the body ; because without the Spirit, 

• See my Review, toL tu. p. 94, 185, 194, 284, 827, 295. 

9 Review, vol. vii. p. 157. Ostensum est Dominnm recedere cam negatnr, 
nee immerentilnu ad salutem prodetse qnod aamitiir, quando gratia nhita- 
ris in dnerem, stmcHiaie fugwUt^ motetur. Cyprunu d%hafi» p. 214. ed. 
3eiied. 
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the elements, ex hypothesis are. not the body and hloodj 
but bare elements, having a relative holiness, because be- 
fore consecrated^ and that is all. 5. If the bread and wine 
once consecrated were absolutely the body and bloody by 
means of the Spirit^ there is no reason why the baptismal 
waters should not be thought Christ's blood absolutely, 
by means of the same Spirits It is certain, from the na- 
ture of the thing, and it is confirmed by the concurring 
verdict of antiquity <i, that we are as properly dipped in 
the blood of Christ in Baptism, as we eat the body and 
blood of Christ in the Eucharist. Therefore the baptismal 
water is as valualle as the eucharistical wine, and as fit 
to make a sacrifice of; and it is also commemorative of the 
death and passion: consequently the elements in either Sa- 
crament, being blessed v(rith like privileges, and having the 
like dignity s have all of them, in that view, the same title, 
and ought all of them to be sacr\fices, as much as any. 

IV. It is further pretended, tliat the consecrated bread 
and wine are changed, if not in their substance, yet in 
their inward qualities ' : which appears to be sound only, 
without meaning ; or words without ideas. When water is 
said to have been miraculouely changed into winsj tbe 
words carry some idea of an internal change of qualities: 
but when wine remains wirie still, not changed as to colour, 
or taste, or smell, or any other perceivable quality, it is 
hard to say what that inward change means, or what idea 
it carries with it. Outward relations, adveniitiaus uses or 
offices, are easily understood ; and relative holiness carries 
some sense in it^: but the inward change, the bAeringy 
intrinsic holiness, supposed in this case, will not comport 
either with true philosophy or sound theology. Whatever 
it means, or whatever it is conceived to be, certain it is, 

4 See my Review, vol. vU. p. 302. and ta the references In tbe margin 
add, Salmanns eontr. GnM. p. 1B6, 191, 394. and P^trii&'t IhiU View of (lie 
Enchariat, p. 82. 

^ Grabe, Defena. EccL p. 75, 87, 20, 85, 91. Johnson, UnbLSacriC f^ i 
p. 254, 255. alias p. 258, 259, 163, 181, 183, 244. first edit 

* See my Revtew, vol. vii. p. 91. 
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that it belongs as much to the consecrated waters of Bap^ 
iism % as to the consecrated elements of the Eucharist : and 
so let it pass. 

V. The most important paradox of all^ relating to this 
bead^ is, that the conse(»*ated elements are the substitutes 
of the body and blood ; are sacrificed first, and afterwards 
taken by the communicants in lieu of the natural body 
and blood, or of the sacrifice of the cross «. " The eucha- 
** ristical bread and wine are made the most peifcct and 
" consummate representatives of the body and blood.— 
" They are not only substituted, but they are, by the pouter 
** of the Spirit which is coiDtnanicated to them, — made the 
" livelffj efficacious Sacrament of his body and blood. — 
" The visible material substitutes — are the bread and wine: 
" and when the Holy Spirit, which is his invisible repre- 
" sentative, communicates its power and presence to the 
" symbols, which are his visible representatives, they do 
*^ thereby become as full and authentic substitutes, as it is 
" possible for them to be *• The sacramental body and 
*^ blood of Christ are substituted instead of the natural, 
" and are therefore first to be presented to the most worthy 
** party in the covenant, the infinite grantor of all mercies, 
" and then, in the next place, to the least worthy persons, 
'^ or the grantees, the whole body of Christian people y/' 
How to make any clear sense or consistency of these or 
the like positions, I know not ; but they seem to be em- 
barrassed with insuperable perplexities, i. The notion of 
substitute, as here applied, appears unaccountable. The 
sacramental body is supposed to be substituted for the na- 
tural, so as to be exclusively an equivalent for it, made 
such consummate proxy, substitute, representative, by the 
power and presence of the Holy Spirit with it and in it. 
This is the notion, if I can understand it. And if this be 

« See my Review, vol. vii. p. 300, 301, 302. 
" JobnaoD, Propit. Oblat. p. 29, 30, 44, 76. 

' Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part i. p. 183. alias p. 186. Compare p. 344. 
aUas 349. and p. 176. alias 179. 
y Johnson, Unbloody Sacrif. part i. Pref. to second edit. 
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the notion, it is very different from the otd notion of tn- 
sirumenis of investiture^ or deeds of conveyance, supposed 
to convey instrumentally some other thing ^^ but not to be 
so given in lieu of it, as to exclude it, or supersede it, or to 
supply the want of it K The rights, privileges, honours, 
offices, so conveyed, are supposed to go ivith the pledges, 
and not to be made up to the grantee by an equivalent. 
The pledges (a ring, suppose, or book, or parchment, or 
stiiff^) are worthless things in themselves, and are valuable 
only for what accompanies them, not for what they really 
inclose or contain* In a word, such pledges are not exclu" 
sively given in lieu of the things which they are pledges 
of, (for then the party would be no richer for them than 
the bare pledges amount to,) but such a manner of deli- 
very is made in lieu of another manner; and the pledge and 
thing go together ^. In the Eucharist, for example, Christ's 
crucified body and blood shed (that is, his atonement and 
sacrifice) are spiritually eaten and drank, under the pledges 

» See my Review, vol. vn, p. 146, 147, 148. 

a For were it so, then the inward part, m thmff ngn^d,vro\Ad not be oor 
Ixfr^s botfy^ but tijktiiumt body given in its room : and if made such body 
itbsolutefy, by an imton with the Spirit, it would be more properly Ae M^f 
of the Spirii, than our Lord's body, from which it is supposed distinct: and 
in this way, the very idea of oar mystical union with Girisfs g'lorified body 
would be obscured or lost, and we sliould be but as aliens from his proper 
body; nnleas two bodies of Christ (not sign and thing; hat ttboohUefy two 
bodies, for the sacramental is said to be absoluUly the body) were given at 
once in the Eucharist 

*• See Review, vol. rii. p. 148. N. B. A thing may be said to be given m 
Heuyor inetead of another thing, two ways : 1. In a sense exclusive s as when 
a stone, suppoae, is given instead of bread, or a serpent instead tiijisk: 
where neither tbcjish nor the bread are supposed to be given, nor any thing 
equivalent. To the same exclusive sense belongs the giving value for Und; 
as money y suppose, instead of house or kmd: where again ndther the Am»« 
nor the land is supposed to be given, but an equivaleni in money. 2. Bnt 
one thing is also said to be given w Heu of another thing, in an inchuiveor 
accumulative sense ; as when deeds are delivered instead of an estate, which 
is given with them and by them. Here, in strictness, the deeds are not sub' 
stitutes or equivalents for the estate: but out form 0/ delivery, y/fUA 'n 
practicable and easy, is substituted and accepted, instead of another firm, 
whidi the principal thing given is not capable of. In this latter inehuive 
sense, the symbols of the Eucharist may be called substitutes, bnt not in the 
former. 
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of corpoml refireshuaeat : add even the glor^M body k 
rrnxwed into real» but myHknal unioni under the tame sytn- 
bol8» Those synftbols, with what they pontaiti^ are not 
siJfiiiluies, in the sense of 0qHiv(dent$ for the things^ to 
supersede them ; but they are msirumenis to convey them^ 
tad to bring them in eflfeot to us* tf« It is not easy to ex- 
plain bow the supposed s^siUutei can be any sacri/Ue at 
all to God, The elements are not cotiofiived substitulBs'xiX 
the body and bloody any otherwise than by the power and 
presmce of the Spirit* The elenient^) with the Sfi^irit^ (nCft 
^wraie from the SpirUf which alone renders them so va^ 
kablej) are supposed the snbsiitutes. Is the S|pif«r then 
iwnfiiHd along with the elements ? That ift aifsurd. But 
if the S^iri^ makes no part of the thing sacrificed, the 
value departs from it^ yea, and the .eMnee of the substi- 
tutes ; for the body and blood, that is, the substitutes, are 
not sacrificed, but the elements only. If it be said, that 
grace- or virtue accompanies the elements, in the present^ 
ing them to God, like as in the presenting the same ele- 
ments to man; this again is perfectly unintelligible. We 
Can understand that pardon and semctificaiion are presented 
to the communicants along with the symbols : but how 
pardon and sanciificaiion should be presented^ in the way 
4d sacrifice, to God, is not easy to explain, j. I must here 
also observe, thai whatever those substiiutes mean, the 
baptismal waters have as clear a claim^ m that case, as the 
euebaristtcal elements can have i they are as certamly sub^ 
siltuted in the sense of pledges, and in a sacramental way, 
as the other can be supposed to be. But it never was the 
intention of either Sacrament, that we should, in a sacri- 
fidal way, present to God as much or the same that God 
^ves to us <^. I see not the sense or the modesty of pre- 
tending to it. Spirit, pardon, grace, we may be glad to 

< Some sach cot^/use notion appears more than once in the Propitiatory Ob- 
Utioo, p. 27> 43. Comp. preface to second edit, of Unbl« Sacrif. and Adyer- 
tiiementv P* 498. Brevint takes notice of the like con/unon in the concept 
tion of some Romanists upon this article. Depth and Myst p. 20. 
VOL. VIII. O 
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receive; bnt vre have no right, no pretence, no power to 
offer the same in sacrifice. It is neither practicable nor 
conceivable ; it is mere confusion: which confusion arises, 
partly, from the want of distinguishing between what b in 
the elements, from what comes with them ; and partly^ 
from the not distinguishing between the sacramental view 
of the Eucharist and the sacrificial; or between the gifts 
of God to man, and the gifts of man to God. The de- 
ments are in efiect the body to us, because God gives us 
the body by and with the elements : but they are not in 
cflect the body to God; because we do not give to God 
the fruits of the body crucified, or the privileges of the 
body glorified. A man must have very confused sentiments, 
who can argue from what we receive, in this case, to what 
we give as a sacrifice. 

CHAP. III. 

Pointing out some Excesses in relation to our Lord^s sup- 
posed Sacrifice in the Eucharist. 

I. IT is pretended, that our blessed Lord offered up his 
sacramental bodtfj that is, the consecrated elements, as a 
material sacrifice in the Eucharist ^. Now, in the first 
place, I find no Scripture proof of this position. The Ro- 
manists, in support of the general point of a material or 
sensible sacrifice, have often taken their tour from Melchi- 
zedek in Genesis down to Hebrews the xiiith and loth. 
And they have as often been pursued, in like order, by the 
best-learned Protestants «, and forced out of all their in- 
trenchments. 

The plea from hocfacite, when first set up, was abun- 
dantly answered by a very learned Romanist : I mean the 



* JohnaoD, Unbl. Sacrifice, part i. p. 85, 90, 92. edit 2d. part ii. p. 1» 3, 
6, 7, 178, 246, 242, ct paasim. 

• Chemnitiut, Rainoldea, Bilaoo, HoBpiniaii, Daplesns, Mason, Spalaten- 
sU, Montague, Morton, Albertinns, Johan. Forbesius, Bremt, TowerM>n, 
Kidder, Payne. 
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exedleat PichereO^y who wrote about 1562(5 and died in 
1590. Protestants also s have often confuted it ; and the 
Papiats themselves^ several of them^ have long ago given 
it up» The other boasted plea, drawn from the use of tho 
fresini tense^ in the words of the institution, has been sa 
often refuted and exposed b, that I cannot think it needful 
to call that matter over again, in an age of so much lighf 
and learning. The fairest pretences from antiquity have 
Kkewise been again and again fuUy answered, mostly by 
the same hands. Wherefore, let that be my apology for 
not taking distinct notice of every particular advanced by 
the late learned Mr« Johnson ; who has but little of mo- 
maU, which had not been completely obviated on one side 
(as it had been anticipated on the other side) loiig before 
he wrote in this cause. He wa%indeed a stranger, to what 
had been done; because he had resolved and determined 
from the first so to be, and held to his resolution all 
along ; as he frankly declared in 1714, and again in 17241. 
I commend not his rule norhis conduct in that particular, 
IFise men will be always glad to see what tvise men have 
said before them, in any point of controversy, and will not, 
think themselves so perfectly secure against mistaking the 
sense rither of Scripture or Fathers, as. to need no coun^* 
seliors to assist them^ nor exij eyes but their own^. It 

^ PidwreDas, p. (i3> 136; 

« Johan. ForbenoSy p. 616. MoroKus, p. 212. Salmasius oontr. Grot p. 
444. A]bertiiiu8,p.498,509. Morton, b. vi. ch.l. p. 390. TowersoD, p. 276. 
BreriDt, Depth and Myst p. 128. Pnyne, p. 9, &c. Pfiiffius, p. 186» 220, 
159, 269. 

^ Picfaarellas, p. 62, 138. Spalatenns, p. 278. Mason, p. 614. Morton, 
b. vi. ch. 1. p. 394. Albertlnns, p. 74, 7^, 78, 1 19. Johan. Forbesiiu, p. 617. 
Brerint, p. 128. Kidder and Payne. Pfaffios, p. 232, 233. 

* ^' It was my resolution ftt>m the beginning, to take my measures and 
** ioformadon from iuUiqitUy only, and therefore not to look into any of 
** those books that had been written, either by those of the Church of Rome 
*' for their corrupted sacrifice, or by tiie Protestants agidnst it : and I can 
*' truly say, 1 hare most firmly and religiously observed this rule, which I 
** at first proposed to myself." t/oAnjon, UnhU Sacrif. pref. efnst. p. 39. 
first and second edit. 

^ Of the use and necessity of consulting modems, (as well as ancients,) 

O % 
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was not right to iinigHie, that m 900 yean tin^, dr tiear- 
ly, (iki a qoestsoo very iii3quently oauTasied by the best-* 
fearned meo^) Hotbiag had been dionght on^mMhitigdoDe^ 
towards dewrmg the point ; more dian what a single- wri* 
ler might dd at onoe^ with a BibU only and some F4tiier$ 
before fainu I should nbt wonder if the strongest genhis, 
walkial; by such a rM^a, should commit aboadanoe of mis- 
takes in the manageraeat of a controversy of any consi« 
derable compoM or dr/toacy, such ias this is. Bnt I psss 

It is ceKainiy of aome mosaent, that so kaumed and 
judicious a man as PichereUua (oriticaUy skilled la Scrip- 
imre and Fatlurs^ and under no biasy except it were to the 
Romish Churchy in which he lived and cfed,) ahonld so 
expressly and fully declare against oar Lord's offering any 
kxpiaiwry sacrifice in the Euchirist^. It is abo of tome 
ibomeht, that the current otMoson before the Counci] of 
Trent was against the jErst Eucharist's being ah expsat^ff 
sacrifice; and that the Divines of Trent were almost 
egrata/^ divided upon that question^ and that it was chiefly 
fear of the emhsequewces, obvious to Protestants^ wbidi 
obliged the CouneH to cootrovert the then ctureni per- 
suasion ■". It is not without its weight, that Jansenius^ 
Bishop of Ghetit) who died fourteen years after, was coo* 
tent to take in spiritual sai^rifice, in order to make out some 
sacrifice in the Jirst Eucharist >^ : as to which he judged 

ace Reriew, vol. Fix. p. 6 — 9. To negleet modertu^ in such cases, is retXij 
nothing else but preferring one modem to all the rest, and obuming to be 
heard as an interpreter of Scripture and Fathers, at (he same time r^fiumf 
the £sTour of an kearmg to every interpreter besides. 

> Pichei«U» p. 134. 

■■ See Jurieu, Hist, of the Council of Trent, p. 380. 

* Dicendum est, quod, Christttm in Ccena et Eucbaristia institutione «s- 
€rifiewm obtuHste, primnm quidem satis est significatom, oum dxdtar grm^ 
fiat egitae* Gratiarum actio cnim est quoddam eacr^ieium: a qaa Cbriali 
actione SacramentHm corporis et sanguinis Domini habuit nomen iOud sb 
initio EcdesitB^ at diceretur Eueharistia, Jgitur cum gratianim actio eit 
mertfieiumt et Sacnunentum hoc dicatur et sit EuchcarieHop (qnod est pv- 
tiarum actio,) oonsequitur ex Cbristi actione, et nomine a Cbristi actiooe 
imposito, Sacramentum hoe esse tacrificiiim* Unde in canone dicitur sach- 
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iwy i%hl I for undoubted^ quf U>rA so sacrificed 10 th^ 
Eucharist, and we do it now^ But no proof ha^ b^o givei^ 
nor ever can be given, of pur JxNrd's sacrificing ike elet- 
menis. He mi^gbt, yea» ai^ did ^er the elements for 
eMsecraikny (wluch is verjr different from $acrificnig^ bor 
ing done alsp in Bapiismf) or be might present tbenoi as 
signs and figures of a reol si^rifice, bein^ alsei s%ns and 
%nfe9 of real body and blood : but as they were not the 
realf body and blood which th^y represeqted> 90 neither 
were they the real sacr}6ce $ neither can it be made apV 
pear that they were a»jf sacrifice at all* 

As the point now in question has not been proved, thef0 
is the less Qcpasipn to disprove it. Want of proof is aofr 
ficient r^a^on for rejecting a position, according to th^ old 
mie, that the prpof lies upon him that t^nns. Hp^eye^ 
I may, ex alfUHdanti^ throw in one reason against it;^ which 
may be as good as a thousand, because i^ is iecisiuen \{ 
the elements were a sacrifice in tli» first Eucharist, a^ upop 
the principles lately advanced, then they wer^ given fer 
remissian of rins; ponsequently were a sin (iff^^ring £M^ W 
esspiatory saprifice : which is directly repugpmt to thp 
whole tpnor of the New Testament, every where ^Sicrihr 
ing in^e pxpiation solely, to the death of Qhri^t. It is in 
vain to plead, that this other saqrifice expiated im viriue of 
what it represented. The blood of bulls and of goals re- 
presented Christ's sacrifioei and expiated, so far as they 
did aviate, in viriue of it : yet St. Paul plainly teaches, 
that It was not possible, in the very nature of the thing, 
for tbi90« secondary saorifices to ^ take away sins V' ^b«t 
is, to make true and spirituekl expiation. They might 
atone (and that in virtue of the grand atonement) for legal 
oflfences, or typical sins, and might sanctify to the " puri- 
'* lying of the flesh P,'* procuring some temporal blessings, 
which were figures and shadows of eternal: but more 



JMum itntdm : 4t quo Pfsfanwt^ «MN#/!a sacrykium kmdi$, Ac. Joh- 
seniuSf Comm, in Qmcord, Evang, p. 904. 
• Hell. X. 4. p Ueb.ix.U. 

03 
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than that they could not do. True expiation alivays rested 
immediately and solely in the prime sacrifice. And the 
^secondary sacrifices could avail no farther, by any virtue 
whatever, than to secoTtdary^ that is, typical and temporal 
expiation. Now, as we have no typical expiation at all 
'under the Gospel, nor look for any remission but what is 
spiritual, and << pertaining to the conscience 9;" it is ex- 
ceeding plain, that the remission of the Eucharist resolves 
immediately and entirely into the prime and grand sacri- 
^ce, and not into any supposed elemental sin offering. 
Neither indeed is there any such thing under the Gospel; 
it being one of tlie great Gospel pri/ileges to have tmme- 
diate access to the true expiation, and not to be kept, as 
it were, at a distance from it, by the intervention of se- 
condary sacrifices, or secondary expiations'. 

Such most certainly is the doctrine of Scripture and of 
all antiquity : and our own excellent Liturgy was altoge- 
ther formed upon it. Accordingly we never ask remission 
on account of any expiatory sacrifice but Christ* s alone; 
never conclude our prayers (no, not even in the Communion 
service) through the sin offering of the Eucharist, but 
through Jesfis Christ our Lord : that is, through his me- 
rits, solely and immediately, and his sacrifice, not through 
any sacrifice of our own : which would be both supersti- 
tious and profane. 

If the reader would see the sense of the ancients, with 
respect to the words of institution, ** body given and blood 
" shed for remission of sins,*' he may turn to Albertinus', 
who produces a long list of ancients S (besides a multitude 
of modems. Schoolmen and Romanists «,) all interpreting 

4 Heb.iz.9. 

» Sec above, p. 178, 179. 

• Albertiniu, p. 78. Compare 74, 119. And Bishop Mortoo, b. i. part 3. 
p. 1 12. b. vi. ch. 1. p. 394, &c. ch. riii. p. 475, &c. 

*■ OrigcD, Cyprian, Chiysostom, Jerome, Pelagius, Hieodorit, Falgentins, 
Ferrandas, Primasius, Pbeud-Ambrose, Hesychius, Remiglus, Sednlios, Bede, 
Indonis, Claudius Taurinensis, Haymo, Entfaymius, Theophylactua, Ao- 
sclm. 

* Aquiiias, Uligo CardinaUs, Cartbusianus, Titelmannu9, Valcntia, Sal- 
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the words, not of the sacramental body and blood given- 
in the Eucharist, but of the real body and blood which 
were to be ^ven upon the cross^ I may add one more, 
older than any of them, namely, Tertullian ; who does not 
only so interpret the words,, but occasionally mentions it 
as a very great absurdity ^ to interpret the ^^ body given for 
" you,*' of the ** bread given :" inasmuch as it would 
amount to saying, that the bread was to be crucified for 
iis^. These things considered, we may take leave to con- 
clude, that the notion of Christ's offering the consecrated 
efemeots as a ^acri/fc^, may justly be. numbered among 
the unwarrantable excesses of some few moderns, who did 
BOt well consider what they were doing, 
- II. It is pretended farther, that such sacrifice of the. 
consecrated elements, or sacramental body and blood, was 
bur Lord's most solemn act of his Melchixedekian priest hood,- 
Indeed, to make out this Melchizedekian offering, some- 
times our Lord's sacrificing himself along with the sym- 
bols is taken in 7: but I wave the consideration of that 
additional part at present, designing to treat of it sepa- 
rately in the next article. The sacrifice of the consecrated 
symbols by itself, must, upon the foot of the new scheme, 
be reckoned Melchizedekian ; as well because our eucha* 
ristical sacrifice (which is not of the natural body, but of 
tbt sacramental only) is reputed Melchizedekian 2, as also 
because it is self-evident, that Melchizedek did not sacri- 
fice the natural body of Christ, which was not then in 
bdng, but the sacramental only, if either. If therefore 

menm, S^ Janenins, Cwjeiuk, Vaiqnm, Bfiddoiiate, Bttradas, Snares, 
*c 

> Si propterea panem corpus sibi finzit, quia corporis carebat veritate i 
etgo panem debait tradere pro nobis t faciebat ad vanitatem Marcionia, ut 
patns erueifigereiur, TerML eonir. Mare. lib. ir. cap. 40. p. 571. 

' 7 « Tb» Spirit hy which they wrote directed them to represent our 

*' Sarloufy as now perfcmning the most solemn act of bis Mdchixedckiaa 
'* priealhood, and therefore as offering his body and blood to God» under the 
" tifmbiOs of bread and wine." Johnson, Unbi, Saerif. part i. p. 83. alias 
86. 

* Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part i. p. 317. alias 322. 

04 
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oar liord*d eacrifiQe of himsrif in the;^^^ Euobanrt be 
taken in to complete tbe fMit solemn a€t, then it must be 
said, that he ofiered iwo sacrifices in the Eucbariit^ and 
both of them Melchiaedekian; of which I shall saj tttora- 
below, in the place proper for it. Our present oonoera m 
only with the sacrifice of the ewisecraied elements, ooosi^: 
dered as a Mekbtzedekian sacrifice, by itself. 

I apprehend that it hasnaijaxid that it €afmoi be pravad^ 
that Melchizedek (so iar as bis priesthood, or the acts of 
it are recorded in Scripture) made any twpuUanf, or any 
material sacrifice at all. His saoertUu^l funetion was de- 
scribed but in part J to make it the fitter type of part of 
our Lord's priesthood. Other parts of our Lord's priests 
hood were sufficiently iypified by the Aaronical priest- 
boodc but some further type was still wanting, to typify^ 
what Aaron's priesthood could not do* Aaron's typified 
Ae transient part, the aionh^ part ; which was to be pen* 
formed once for all by our Lord : but the abiding or ever^ 
lasting part (m. the distributing the subsequent and ptr-^ 
manent benefits of that atonement) was not provided for 
in Aaron's priesthood, considered as tffpical of our Lord' s, 
but was to be typyied another way ; namely, by the priest- 
hood of Melchizedek, represented no further in Scripture 
than the reason of such type required. Mdchiaedek theren 
fore was introduced, tiot as offering ^ny saer^ice ofoiom^ 
menty (that was to be considered as pr^ioM^ executed,) 
but as conveying or applying, instrumentally, tbe subse^ 
quent Uessings of that atonement. This was part of the 
sacerdotal office : and in respect of this part only, Mel- 
chixedek was introduced as a priest; xo typify ^ aa I saidt 
the permanent part of our Lord's priesthood. Types, at 
the best, are but imperfect resemblances of their anti- 
types or archetypes i and therefore it is no wonder, if our 
Lord's priesthood (a complicated office) could not suffici- 
cntly be represented, whole and entire, by any single type, 
but might require several^ and of different kinds, to repre- 
sent it distinctly J as branched out into its several distinct 
particulars. 
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Whoever wdl considfurft in what mmtiet Mekbtiadek 19 
iQtrodnoed in Genesis S and what ia farther ^aid of him 
by the Pialmist^ and by St. Pauls ^iU easily perceivti 
the truth of what I say* Melchiaedek^ therefore^ bq far 
as be is brought in for a type, did. not Micrifie^ at aUj» 
(enocpt it were in the spiriiual way of kud$t) bpt be in« 
stromentaUy conveyed to Ahrahaoi the bksmgi of the! 
gf9wd saorifice) like aa Christian. ministers now do to the 
children of Abrahaniy that is, to all the fakhfttlp 

The ancient. Po/Aarf, who have often beeo wroegfuUy 
appealed to b this n)att/er> by Pa^ts in general^ and by 
some Protestants^ meant no more than what I have here 
said t thoogh it would be tedious to enter into a detsU of 
them ^. They meant, that Melohieedeky by a divine in** 
Btinet^, foreseeing the sa€rificeof (ha cross, o^ered to Cod> 
by way of. ikanksgiinMg^ a mental, vocal, manual reprf>^ 
saOaiion or Jiguraiion of it, by the sjffnhls of bread and 
vinef and by the same symboh^ instriunentally, conveyed 
to Abraham the spiritual blessings of it. This I observe 
of those Fathers who make the most of what Melcbi^e- 
dek did : but the Fathers of the first two centuries and n 
half aay nothbg expressly of his tffiemg /o God any 
^1^8^ (wbttther in a spiriiual way or otherwise,) but only 
cf his foastmg Abraham and his family. As to'^tbe laier 
Fathers, some cS them speak with the same reserve as 
the more apdeni Fathers didj others are more explicit \ 
boi none of tbem, I conceive, went brther than what I 



» Gen. idr. 18. 

^ Ftalm ex. 4. 

« Heb. ▼. 6, 10 J I; vuSO. rii, 1—94. 

' The andeots referred to on tbia article are» ClemeDS AlexancUUmt* 
Tci|iillMn> OrigeOi Cyprian, Eusebiwa, Julius Finmcii8» Epiphimius^ Phi- 
laatrioa. Ambrosiuii, Qaryaostipmt Jer^oM, Pelagiaa, Anatui, lodorua Pelu* 
nota, Cyril of Alexandria, Theodorit, JLeo Magnus, Amobiua junior, Ccatarius 
of Aries, Caaaiodorius, Primasius, Isidonia Hiapaleaaia, Uamascene, P»ead- 
Atlianasiua, Pteudo-Cyprianus» FaaQd^iDbroelua, Pasehaaius Radbertus, 
(EcnnenuiA, Thaopbylact» EutfaymilU^.PoUN» Pnuniensis; and perhaps 



< Vid. Euscb. Demonstr. Evang. lib* ▼. cap^ 3. p. 343. 
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have mentioned. Upon- the whole therefore, their testi- 
monies are altogether forngn to the point of sacrificing 
the elements, being that they were not considered as sacri' 
ficeSf bat as figures of a sacrifice, and instruments of a 
thanksgiving service. 

- What Mr. Johnson has pleaded in favour of his notion 
had been sufficiently obviated by Picherell U among the 
Ronumists, long before ; and by many judicious Protest* 
antss after him. The same has be^ confuted by the 
learned Pfisiffius ^ since; as also by the reverend and learn- 
ed Mr. Lewis, in a small tracts containii^ much in a 
little ; dose, clear, and judicious, publbhed in 1714* 

The sum then is, that if our Lord's performances in the 
Jirst Eucharist were such as Melchizedek performed, (by 
the accounts which Scripture and antiquity give of them,) 
they amounted only to a spiritual sacrifice of lauds, a re- 
presentation of the sacrifice to be made upon the cross, and 
a distribution of the benefits and blessings of that sacrifice 
to his disciples. 

- III. It is pretended, that our Lord did not only sacrifice 
his sacramental body in the Eucharist, but his. natural 
body besides, sacrifioed both in the same act^. This re- 
finement of the material scheme was not thought on (so 
far as appears) before 1714, and then hardly submitted to, 
after much reluctance, by the learned Dr. Hickes ; and 
not weU relished by others on the material side, whom Mr. 
Johnson complained of in 1700 K However, the << strength 
^* of the cause*' was now made to *^ depend in a great 

f PidimU, p. 116, 135, 333, &e. 

f Jewell, Answ. to Harding, p. 425. Peter Martyr, Loc Comm. p* 99S* 
Bilson, p. 702. Spdetensis, p. 272. Muod, p. 557. Gnl. Forbeaos, p. 672. 
second edit Jaduon, toI. ii. p. 955. toI. iii. p:305. Morton, b. ri. Bre- 
yint. Depth and Mjst p. 107, &c 135. Outram, p. 228. Kidder and Pkyne. 
Albertinns, p. 199, 200. 

k Pfaffint, p. 196, 27B, 321, 323. 

> Lewis, Adsw. to UnbL Sacrif. p. 18—23. 

k Jobnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part i. p. 49, 83, 118. first edit, alias 51, 86, 
122. second edit, part ii. p. 6—10. 

1 Johnson, Saxon JLAws, pref. p. 56. 
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« measore,^' upon that " matter of fact/' (as it is cfallcd™,) 
advimoed without proofs or so much as appearance of 
proof; excepting the precarious argument drawn from 
the present iense, mentioned above ; and except another 
as al^ht an argument drawn from John xvii. 20. taken 
with some obscure testimonies of Fathers ; which at most 
prove only that our Lord devoted himself in the Eucharist 
or elsewhere, before his passion, to be an expiatory sacri- 
fee on the cross : not that he sacrificed himself ^ in the ex- 
piatory sense, before. A person's devoting himself in order 
to be such a sacrifice, is not performing the sacrifice, any 
more than engaging to do a thing is actually doing it «• 
So slender are the proofs of this new notion. But let us 
vee what setf-contradictions and other absurdities it con- 
tains in it, or carries with it. 

1. It is supposed to be the mosv solemn act of the 
Melchizedekian priesthood; tlx>ugh^it is certain, that 
Melchisedek neither so sacrificed himself^ nor our Lord's 
na/uraZ body or blood, not then ensting. 

2. It supposes /u'O expiatory sacrifices made by our 
Lord in the Eucharist ; one of the sacramental body, and 
the other of the real: this the author seems to own, 
thinking he has some colour for it in Hebrews ix. 23. 
where St. Paul (he says) calls the offering made by Christ 
sacrifices^ in the pbiral number <>• As to the construction 
of that text, I am content to rrfer to commentators, not 
suspecting that so forced and strange a sense is at all 
Iflcdy to gain many followers : the hypothesis itself must 



* Johnson, Unbl. Saciif. part ii. p. 272. 

> > Of tliis see Dr. Ttamer't Christian Eucharist no proper Sacrifice, p. 19, 
&C. Field's words in the like case are very applicable hcve : ^* This proreth 
" not a reai sacrifice of Christ — For his blood is not poured out, neither is 
" he slain indeed. As in the time of the old Law, if the priest reaching 
'* forth his hand to slay the beast that was brought to be sacrificed, had been 
** so hindered by something interposing itself, that he could not slay the 
** same, he had offered no saerffiee, but endeavoured only so to do, so is it 
"here." fUld,p.207. 
Pat engaged for endeavoured, and the argument is much the same. 

• Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part ii. pref. p. 5. 
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be bettec support6d> l»hx9 my 9ficb odd meaiwe of Aat 
t^xt can be 94mitt/ed. 3ul vybat shall we do with thorn 
twa si^rifioes of OUT I^^oird'ft in the Eacbariat } Tbey agrof 
pat with the word? of iiKtitutioii^ *^ This 19 my body ^" 
which should mtbotb^ve run* This ia my iwQ b^dks, my 
focram^nH one, and my wHwcqU and so Uk«wisa ths 
words* '* This is my bloodU'' Then s^gaiD, tbosQ tWQ sacri- 
fiGe9» being both expiatory % both given (ox the ^^ Hfe of ths 
<< world/' there would be two pr9pitiaiionsj two mpuUioms; 
and we sbaU want to know what was the pcecise value of 
thi?) and what of thatf and whether they lUffered ia value 
as ^niie and if^nit^ $ or whether they weto of equal 
worth. 

It \% pleaded) that they were both but one Maiim: 
which is resembled to a deed of gifi, where> by delivery 
of a parchmeutj lands or bouses are conveyed $ and it is 
farther likened to a man's pretemiiMg to God kou9eSf &c 
by a piece of moneys or a pair of ghvesv^ But this ac- 
count will not tally. X» Because the saeramfuial body is 
fUppo$ed to be a complete suhiiiute% made ao by the 
flqly Sfnrii ; which therefore must be a great deal more 
than a pledge or eanwt of the noHiral, being itself abso* 
lutely Chfisfs bod^t ftnd invested with the like pmuer and 
iffic^cy^ So here weve ^44^ saArifiees of Uh» power and 
eflScacy^ and therefore of lika vatue^ as it seems t tbeie 
wer9 principal and prevy, the (king itself and the tf^mV 
palentf both together^ though they mutually super^iei 
fiaph other '# The first of ihraoL seems to be advaaoiBdy is 
order to make our Lord's two sacrifices look like one sa* 
orifice; and the second, to the end that ours^ which is but 
qne of the two, and infinitely slighter, may yet look as 
considerable to us now, as both bis then were to bis disci- 
ples «. But if the elemental sacrifice be considered only 

n Sef! abpyc, p. 191. 
' Ibid. 

• N. B> As tfaore «vo tw# mc9n$UUni acoounts facra tacked lofriliBr, in 
order to serve two tliffereHi purpoirt^ w it b obserraUc» that i^fiwmU lea- 
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as gkms f>t pmfdkm^fU ki comparisoii, notwidittafidhi^ all 
kB mheremi virtaey and ennckings of the Spirit^ then U itt 
not a substitute in the sense contended for, nor of any 
consaderabk vote; 90 ibat instead tjf calling it a iUbHu 
tute or a stxryke^ we may better call it a sign x)t figure ot 
our Lord's eacaifice, or at noost a pledge^ esemesty or token 
of our ewn. I here take it for granted^ that our Loid's 
demetUml sacriice was at least as go6d as (furs can be sup^ 
posed to be 7 and if eten his was bat as gloves or parck^ 
metH^ (comparatively speaking}) oursj at this day^ can be 
no taore$ aiid if so, it does not appear worth the contend-^ 
ifig for, while we have an infoiiteig beUer sacrifice to trust 
to, and to rest our expiaiion upon* 

3. Tbefe^e is no more proof made that our Lord in the 
Eucharist comgwed his ntUuttd body to be broken, and his 
natural blood to be shedy than that be consigned the same 
to be then and tkere eaten and dnmk. It is allowed, that 
wkai was given Jbr them in the Encharist, was also givM 
to them; and what was given to tkem, that they received^ 
If therefore our Lord tkenand there gave his natural body 
and Uood for thesi^ they then and there received the same 
natural body sod blood : but if be gmfe them not, no 
IfMfery no sacrifice was yet made of them. It is argued, 
*< if the bread and wine were'* [in the Eucharist} ^' given 
<< to God, so were Christ's natttnd body and blood too » :'' 



loB8f ki dB4fer»t lyliicA, har« been sssigned for calfinjc the elements the 
koig : fat when tbey are to be «iaae.rti*#ltAil«fi, then Ae raaonk giTen for 
the jMwe df bodf id, that Aty tutv itk p&wer toki ^ffket, hf ^eS^nrUf^M 
tame with the mrchetffpet^ tlie very ho^ and blood which they repteaeot. 
iMi. p. 177—212. !But when it is to be proved, that Christ offered his 
«afMv/ bofy -besides, then IheTetcsoo why the dements are called kis body, 
h qaite aaotbor reHson^ viz, bdcanse he olhnd Utnaimral body a sacrifice 
by and imder.tfae etements^ as jywte/r i)tpMf^s. See part U. Araf. p. 2. 
I may note, that if the hut reason were a true one, we could have no pre- 
tence now for calling the elements his body ; because it is not our intention 
te ofoTy imder the tymboUy our Lord's nahir&l body as a sacrifice for the 
Mua of men : we cannot taarytce Christ oar Lord. 

' JohnsDii, UnU.Sacrif. p.S^. aliw 94. part ii. p. II. 

° Johnson, Saxon Laws, pref. 57. 
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by the same way of reasoning, if ihe bread and wine were 
in tb^ Eucharist gt?en to the disciples, so. were Christ's 
Batumi body and blood too. 

I know it is denied that Christ gave his naJtural body, 
in such a sense, to the Disciples, because of the glaring 
absurdity ; and it is pleaded in that case, that our Saviour, 
in the institution, '* said not one word of his natural bo- 
f^ dy >/' But why then is it pretended, from the same 
instUutumy that h&.anuigned his naiurtd body to God as a 
sacrificeJ ? If our Lord's silence, as to his natural body, 
is an argument that it was not then given to the Disciples^ 
the same silence is as good an argument to prove that it 
was not then given far them to God: or if any words of 
the institution prove that the natural body was then given 
for them, the same words will equally prove, that it was 
also then given to them and received by them ; and crali^ 
too, according to the hypothesis which I am here examin- 
ing. To be short, upon the principles advanced to sup- 
port the material sacrifice, it most evidently follows^ either 
that the natural body was not given to God in the ^rst 
Eucharist ; or if it was, that it wsls literally given to the 
Disciples also, and orally received by them* 

IV. Another paradox relating to this head is, *^ that 
*^ our Saviour laid doum his life^ when, by a free act of 
*^. his will, he did give his body and blood to God, in tha 
*' Eucharist 2." It might as justly and with as much 
propriety be said, that he was crucified at the table, or died 
at bis last Supper. But the author, I presume, being sen- 
sible, that where our Lord << laid down his life," there he 
sacrificed himself, and having conceived that Ae sacrifice of 
himself should be performed in the Eucharist, and there 
only; he was under a kind of necessity of nuuntaining, 
(pursuant to his other principles,) that our Lord *' laid down 

s See Bfett's UUcoant on the EoduuriM, pref. p. 16. Answer to FlaU 
Accoant, p. 41. Johnion, PhiplL Oblat p. 33. 
y See Johoson, part t. p. 64, 83. part ii. p. 4, 6, 7, 9, 272, 273. 
* Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part il. p. 69. 
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''bis life" in the Eucharist. Tbe love of Christ toward^ 
us is sometimes expressed by his '' laying down his life" 
for us*; and oftener by his '' dying ^" for us: which (be- 
sides the general use of the phrase of laying down one^s 
life) is a more special argument with respect to this case» 
that the phrases are here equivalent* Let it be said then^ 
that Christ was crucified, shiny gave up the ghost, or re^ 
Hgned his spirit in the Eucharist : indeed, they may any 
of them be as reasonably asserted, as that he literally sa* 
crificed himself in the Eucharist. 

Another learned writer, on the same side, chooses rather 
to say, that our Lord '^ laid down his life," when he sur^ 
rendered himself to the band of soldiers <^ ; which was after 
his last Supper : but if any person would undertake to 
justify such new construction of the phrase, he should 
produce some example to show, that any one has ever 
been said to have '' laid down his life" without dying, or 
before he died. And yet if any such example could be 
produced, it would not fully come up to this particular 
case, because our blessed Lord, at the very last moment, 
when he resigned his soul, had it in his power to rescue 
himself from death, as well as he had power to raise the 
dead. His life no man could u/rest from him at any tim&: 
neither was it taken till the very instant when he '' laid it 
''down of himself <i," condescending to suspend his Divine 
power, or the exercise of it. But I shall have another 
occasion to say more of this matter under the fbllpwing 
chapter. 

CHAP. IV. 

Pointing out some Excesses in relation to the Sacrificx 
OF THE Cross. 

THE sacrifice of the cross is so momentous an article of 

- John X. 15, 17, 18. 1 JobQ iii. 16. 

^ ftom.r. 6, 8. xiv. 9. 1 Cor, viii. 11. xv. 3. 2 Car.T. 15. 1 Thets. v, 10. 

* Brett's Antv. to Plain Ace. p. 62, 75. 

■ John X. 18. 
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th6 Christmn teligioD) that we have grs&t it^ftOD to be 
Jealoitt of My attempt either to overtorn it> Or to under- 
mine it. Nb such thing was ever formally attempted 
itiat I know of> by any Divinea of our Church, bdbte 
iJtS, when the $e€cnd part of Unbloody Sacrifice appear- 
ed. The author himself, in bin ^rst part^ bad owned the 
sacrifice of the cro»s more than onoe^ in words at least; 
though he then seems to have scntpkd^ in some measure, 
the u^ of the phmsey and to have been looking out for 
some evasive construction to put upon it* Afterwards, in 
some places, he ordered mactation to be read for sacri/ke^^ 
or for obiaiUn : and fnactaii^n at length became his usual 
expression for what we call the sacrifice of the croas* Let 
VLB examme his reasons or motives for thb so important a 
change in Chriatian theology. 

I. His first scruple seems to have been what be had 
hinted in the^r^^ edition of his jfSri/ part, where he says, 
*^ By sacrificed on the crossy we must then mean, that he 
^^ was sUin as an expiatory viotim, and not that he offered 
^'himself as a Melchisedekian priest ^ for he declares 
^* that be did this in the Eucharist. For this^ says he, is 
** my todtf given to God for you K." He adds afterwards, 
"** It cannot be proved," that the Melchizedek in Genesis 
did cStriloody sacrifice^. This pretence ii very slight; 
because it cannot be proved, by any thing said Jn Genesis, 
or any other part of Scripture, or by antiqvky, universalis 
^jf,and consent^ that Melchizedek ^acri/fced bread at ail, or 
that he did any thing more (so far as he is brought in for 
a type) than what amounted to the prefiguration of the 

« ^abnsoiiy UnU. Sacrif. part i. p. 12, 66, 68, 95. first edit Propit Ob- 
lat. p. 106. 

N. B. Dr. Hidces all alobg uwfied the utcryice of the cross. (Christ. Priestfa. 
to), i. p. 165.) So likewise Mr. Leslie, and Mr. Scandret, p. 4, 8, 157. Dr. 
Brett also, as late as 1713, v/fiitAi appears by hie Sennon on Ibe Cliristian 
Altar, &c. p. 18, 19. Though be adopted Mr. Johnson's new notions in or 
before 1720. Discourse, &c. p. 39. 

' See Johnson, second part, p. 267. 

s n>id. p. 95. 

i> Ibid. p. 472. 
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grand saorifioe^ and an instrumental conveyance of the 
blessings of it K However, as it is certain from Scripture, 
coBfirmed by aniiquittf, universality, and consent, that our 
Lord did oflfer himself a sacrifice on the cross, and that our 
Lord was not a priest of any other order but the ordep of 
Melchisedek^ it most evidently follows^ that such his sa* 
ciifice was so ikr MelchizjBd^jkiaa^ was an act of that 
prieabood which was altogether Melchixedriuan^ and not 
Aaronical K In the strictest sense, no material sacrifice, 
bloody or unbloody, no active sacrifice at all, (excepting 
the sacrifice of lauds,) can be Melchizedekian ; for Melobi- 
sedek, as a type, offered nothing but lauds to Gpd, apd 
blessings to Abraham under visible signs: but as out 
Lord's priesthood was entirely Melchizedekian, and con* 
tained the atoning as well as benedictory part, it is mani- 
fest, that even the atonement, so considered, was Melchi- 
zedekiao, as opposed to Aaronical. In short th^n, it must 
not be said that our Lord's sacrifipe was bloody, and there* 
fore not Melchizedekian; but it was Melchizedekian, 
though bloody ', because it was our Lord's, who was of 
no other priestly order but the order of M^lchizedek. It 
is a poor thought of the Romanists, and it is well exposed 
by Dean Brevint™, that bread and wine are necessary to 
every act or exercise of the Melchizedekian priesthood : 
for as. the notion is founded in error, so it terminates in 
ohsurdiiy. Our Lord had no bread to ofier on the cross ; 
neither has he any Ifread pr wine to ofier in heaven, where 
i^intercedes as a priest in virtue of his sacrifice once of- 
fered, and blesses as a priest, and <' abideth a priest con- 
"tinuallyV But I proceed. 

* See abore, App. p. 200, ftc. 

kHeb.Tii. 11, 13,14,16,17. 

' N. B. It eaoDOt be leaaonably doabted but that Melchizedek offered 
^Mr Mcrifiees, after the way of the ancient Patriarchs : only, that part of 
Iw friuikood waa not mentioned ; as there was no need to meution it, 
aiiee the henedieiory part of his priestl^ood was all that the type intended 
VIS concerned in, aa I before intimated. 

« Bferint, Depth and Mystery, &c p. 116, 117, 116. 

- Hebr. tu. 3. 
VOL, VIII, P 
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a. The first and main scruple against the sacrifice of 
the cross being thus considered and confuted, there will 
be less difficulty with the rest, which are slighter, and 
which appear to have been invented purely to wait upon 
the other. A second scruple is, that our Lord could not, 
while alive, offer (unless it were under symbols) his body 
and blood, as substantially separated; because it appears 
not that any blood flowed from him till the soldier pierced 
him ; but it is probable, that the '^ nails so filled theori- 
" fices," that " no blood could issue thence <>." I shall 
venture to leave this ingenious speculation with the reader. 

5* Against the sacrifice of the cross, it is pleaded, that 
to suppose it, '' is to render the sacrifice of Christ a 
f< bloody one indeed ; so bloody, as that it cannot be re- 
'' conciled to purity of any sort, till killing one*s self be 
<< esteemed a virtueV.** The same argument, as lately 
revived by another gentleman, runs thus : << He could 
'' not offer himself a sacrifice in any other manner than by 
'^ symbols or representatives : for had he in any manner 
^* put himself to deaths he might have been too justly 
** accused oi self-murder ^.'^ Sorry I am, that any thing 
of this kind, though only in the way of argument, should 
drop from serious and religious persons: and I was in 
some doubt with myself, whether I could prudently ox 
reverently repeat it, though in order only to confute it. 
But who can any longer bear to have that most precious 
sacrifice^ upon which all our hopes and all our comforts 
depend, treated in a manner far from becoming it ? Why 
must Christ's laying down his life be so invidiously, so 
injuriously called putting himself to deaths To resign his 



• Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. pref. p. 4, 5. 

» Ibid, part ii. p. 70. 

4 Brett*8 Answ. to plain Ace. p. 66. One might here make lUe of Tertol- 
Iian*s argument against Marcion, (cited abo^e, p. 199.) with a very little 
change. " If onr Lord made for himself a boify ofhread^ to be sacrificed) 
*< because he eonld not offer himself in any other manner than by <yMMr, 
« then was bread given for ike Hfe of the worlds and bread should haveiieea 
" crucified for us." 
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C/^, or voluntarily to submit to death, is one thing : to put 
himself to death is quite another^ diflering as active dis- 
obedience from passive obedience* But though he was 
passively obedient^ in submitting to siifferj bleed, and die 
for us,, it does not therefore follow, that he exercised no 
act of offering, or that he made no active sacrifice on the 
cross. It was his oum choice to submit to the will of his 
enemies, and his choosing so to suffer, so to be passive, 
for the honour of God and the salvation of men, was the 
divinest act and exercise of true piety and philanthropy. 
It was active virtue, as all cAo/c^ (whether to do or to suf- 
fer) is equally active, an act of the will, and a work '• He 
thus actively offered on the cross his body, his blood, his 
soul, his life to God ; choosing not to kill, but to be Ai/Z- 
ed ; not to slay, but to be slain : and by such act of sub- 
mission and resignation to the will of God, he made him-> 
self a voluntary sacrifice, in his death, for the sins of roan- 
kind. This is the plain doctrine of the Gospel, which 
every one that runs may read : and it is confirmed by as 
early, as universal, and as constant a tradition for fifteen 
centuries or more, as any point of Christian doctrine what- 
soever; from Barnabas, Clemens, and Ignatius % down 
even to Socinus of the sixteenth century. It would bCs 
tedious to enter into the detail of authorities ; neither can 
it, I presume, be necessary. T shall only hint farther, that 
from the third century and downwards, altar of tile cross * 

' Aquinas nndcntood active and passive as veil as most can pretend to : . 
aod bie scnipled not to call our Lord's passire obedience, a work : Hoc iptum 
opus, quod vohmtarUpastionem susimuii, &c. See above, p. 183. Hie argu- 
ing from the word patient, or passive, in this case, is only playing^ upon an 
equivocai name, and committing a fallacy, 

* Barnabas, Ep. ch. vii. p. 21. Coteler. Clem. Rom. Epist i. c. 49. 
Ignatius ad Ephes. c. ii. 

> Origeo, tom. ii. p. 220. conf. 187, 83, 362. Bened. edit. Eusebius de 
I^uad. oonstant. 765. ed. Cant Hieranym. tom. if. part 2. 167. tom. iii. 
384. Bened. Ambrosins, lom. i. 995, 1002. tom. ii. 1054. ed. Bened. Cbrys- 
ostom, tom. ii. 403, 404. Bened. edit in Heb. 839. Augustinus, tom. it. 
211, 1565. tom. ▼. Append. 273. lom. yiii. 820. Leo Magn. tom. i. 251, 
961, 264, 267, 276, 293. Quen. Venant Fortnnat Hymn de Pkus. Cbristi, 
p. 695. 

F % 
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has been the current language: one certain argument^ 
among niany» that the sacrifice was supposed to be made 
upon the cross. And such also is the language of the 
Greek and Oriental liturgies". 

It is very wrong to suggest that our Lord was merely 
passive in laying down his hSe, because nature was spent^ 
and because he had been half dead before^ and the like ^; 
as if any violence of death could have wrested his soul 
from him, the Xx>rd of life^ as it may ours. Our older and 
letter divinity may be seen in the learned and judicious 
Bp. Bilson, who confinn^ed the same both by Scripture 
and Fathers. It ran thus : ** The conjunction of the Ati- 
** man nature with the Divine, in the Person of Christy 
^* was so fast and sure^ that neither sin, death, nor heU, 
'^ assaulting our Saviour, could make any separation^ no 
'^ not of his body : but he himself, of his oum accord^ must 
'^ put off his earthly tabeiliacle, that dying for a season, 
^* he might conquer death for ever. And so the laying 
** down his life was no imposed punishment, dor forcible 
^^ invasion of death upon him, but a voluntary sacrifice for 
" sin, rendered unto God for our sakesy.'* This doctrine 
Bishop Bilson defended against some rigid Calvinists of 
his time, who maintained the contrary * for the support of 
some oiher false principles. But I return. 

The author of Unbloody Sacrifice, though he had ar- 
gued before, several ways, against the sacrifice of the crossy 
yet retreated at length to this : '' I do not, nor ever did 
*' deny^ that Christ offered himself on the cross ; but I de- 
*' clare, I cannot prove it from Scripture ; so that if it be 
'^ trup, I leave it to be proved by tradition ».'* How hard 
of belief in this high article, when it is undeniable that 



« Jacob; Litarg. p. 35. Fabric. Basil. Liturg. Copt. p. 24. Renaod. Gf«go- 
rii litofg. Copt 36, 37. oonf. 46. Baailii Litarg. Alex. p. 83. Gngm 
Uturg. p. 120, 121, 123. Ordo Commmi. Syr. Jacob, p. 22. 

* Johnson, part ii. p. 69, 70. 

y Bishop Bilson, Full Red^ption, Ste. p. 8. 
« Ibid. p. 229. 

* Johnson, Sax. Laws, voL i. ptef. p. 58. 
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Scripture (taken in the sense of the Fathers of the ^si, 
secmdj toA following centuries) dx>es prove it; and when^ 
in other cases, he conceived, that ''that man ought to 
'' sQgpect his own judgment and orthodoxy, whose opi- 
'^ nions sink below die standard of the second age after 
" Christ^." But we need not Fdthers in this point, nor 
indeed any thing bnt Scripture texts, and unprejudiced 
reason* 

The prophet Isaiah represents our Lord as *^ wounded 
'^ for our transgressions/' and '< bruised for our iniqtu- 
" ties," and making *^ his soul an offering for sin c/' 
Where but on the cross ? Not at his last supper, where 
he was neitheir wounded nor bruised, except it were in 
effigy J nor offered his soul, so much as in effigy, whether 
we interpret it of soul or of life. His '' pouring out his 
^ soul unto deatb," (not bis pouring out wine, or pouring 
out promises or engagements,) is by the same prophet made 
the one thing considerable ^. 

Where our Lord bare our sins, (a sacrificial phrase,) 
there most certidnly he made his sacrifice : now St. Peter 
expressly tells us, that '' he bare our sins in his own body 
''on the tree c;" not in his sacramental body, or at the 
Communion table. Besides that it is manifest irom the 
same text, that he had not made the expiatory sacrifice in 
ihe Eucharist: for if he had, he could have had none of 
our sins to bear in his body on the cross ; neither indeed 
would his death have beeh necessary to our redemption, 
bring superseded by ihe eucharistical remission, ^nA by the 
uionement then' made. 

Where peace was purchased, where redemption and re^ 
c(mciliation were perfected, there may we look for the sa^ 
crifice of peace, redemption, and reconcilement. Now 
St. Paul says plainly, that he ^' made peace through the 
^ blood of his Cross," (not through the blood of his holy 

^ Johnson, UnbL Sacrif. fait i. p. 212. afias 215. 

< Isa. Vii. 5» 10. * Isa. lUi. 12. 

* 1 Pet u. 24. Compare Isa. liH. 4, 6, U, 12^. ' 

P3 
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table, whether sacramental or natut-al,) ^* to reconcile all 
" things f/' &c. Again^ "we were reconciled to God by 
^^ the death of his Son 6/' and reconciled ^* unto God by 
^^ the cross h;" not by the Eucharist of his Son, not by 
the Communion table. We were " redeemed by his blood ' ;'' 
and "made nigh by the blood of Christ k/' and " sanctified 
" also by hb blood ':" not in the Eucharist^ where no blood 
was shed, except it were in effigy ; neither will such sacra^ 
mental shedding answer St. Paul's meaning, where he 
says, that '^ without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
" sion ™.'' Again, it is said, Christ " appeared to put 
" away sin by the sacrifice of himself : and as it is 
" appointed unto men ONCB to dib — so Christ was once 
" OFFERED to bear the sins of manyi^," f^^ Where it 
is plain, that he was to put away sin by sacrificing him'- 
self, and that, by dying ; as appears by the similitude im- 
mediately following; ''As it is appointed unto men once 
" to die, so Christ was once offered," vi%. in his death: 
otherwise the parallel will not answer. It is in vain to 
say, that the offering was previous to his bearing our sins : 
for the prophet Isaiah expounds bis '^ making his soul an 
" offering for sin/' by his " pouring out his soul unto 
<< death ^.** So that his being offered to bear, must mean, 
that he was offered on the cross, where he was to pour out 
his soul, that upon the same cross he might bear our 
sins, &c. 

More might be added, but I forbear to proceed farther 
in so plain a point, so firmly grounded on Scripture, and so 
fully established by antiquity, universality, and consent; 
consent of the Christian churches from the beginning 
down to this day. 

4. It was going great lengths, to say, '^ I must humbly 
*' declare my opinion, that it is impossible to establish the 
^* doctrine of Christ's body and blood being a real sacri^ 

f Coloss. i. 20. * Rom. v. 10. h Eph. ii. 16. 

i Revel, y. 9, •« Eph. ii. IX » Heb. xiii. 12. x.29. ix. 12, 13, 14. 

» Heb. ix. 22. » Heb. ix. 27, 28. • Isa. liii. 10, 1 2. 
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**Jicey by any other arguments but those by which ^e 
*' prove the Eucharist to have been instituted a sacrifice by 
" our blessed SaviourP." Whatever might be the fate of 
this particular jVCixxcYi disputed notion of the eucharistic sa- 
ciifice^ one thing is certain, and will be readily allowed by 
every considerate man, that the general and unquestionable 
doctrine of the real sacrifice ought never to be put upon a 
level with it : neither ought it to have been so much as 
suggested, that there is any ground for so strange a com- 
parison. It was obliging Socinians too far, to raise any- 
doubt or question about the certainty of the sacrifice of the 
aoss : but to throw out broad innuendos besides, that it 
stands upon no better^ or no other foundation, than the ma- 
terial sacrifice, the material and expiatory sacrifice of the 
Eucharist ; what is it but betraying the Christian cause 
into the hands of the adversaries ? For if they may reason-- 
ably urge, (or cannot reasonably be confuted, if they do 
urge,) that such material and expiatory sacrifice is a novelty 
of yesterday, scarce thought on before the dark ages of 
superstition, which made use of material incense for like 
purposes ; scarce ever seriously maintained by any of the 
West before the sixteenth century, and then only by the 
Romanists ; never admitted, in either part, by Protestants 
before the seventeenth century, nor then by many of them ; 
never taught (as now taught) before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and then by a single writer only, for some time : I 
say, if the Socinians may reasonably urge the premises, 
the conclusion which they aim at is given them into their 
hands : and so at length this indiscreet zeal for an imagi" 
nary sacrifice of the Eucharist (not capable of support) 
can serve only to perplex^ darken, or destroy, the real one 
of the cross ^. 

9 Johnson, Sax. Laws, pref. p. 54. Unbl. Sacrif. part ii. pref. p. 1, 2. 

< llie diief advocate for the new system says, « It is no small talis/ae- 
" Hon to me, that the sacrifice of the Eucharist, and the personal sacrifice 
" of Christ, do rest upon the same foundation, and stand or fall together." 
Johnson's Unhi. Sacr, part ii. pref. p. 1, 2. To which it is sufficient to say, 

P4 
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I thought to go on to two chapters further j. pointing oat 
more excesses and incofisistencies of the new scheme. There 
h one which particularly deserved to be mentioned; the 
precarious consequence drawn from our LfOrd's supposed 
sacrifice in the Jirst Eucharist, to our sacrifice in the rest^ 
built otily upon thb, that we are to do what Christ did'i 
an argument, which, if it proves any thing, proves that 
we are to do all that Christ is supposed to have done by 
way of sacrifice ; that is, to sacrifice his sacramental body 
and his natural also, (which is absurd^) or else to sacrifice 
ourselves under symbols, as our Lord sacrificed himself, 
which will not serve the purpose of the material scheme* 
One way the argument proves too much, and the other 
way too little; and so neither way will it answer the end 
designed. I am aware, that some will tell us what the 
argument shall prove, and what it shall not proved. But 
who will give a disputant leave to draw consequences arbi^ 
trarily, not regulated by the premises, but by an hypothec 
sis, which itself wants to be regulated by reason and 
truth? 

I have not here room to enter farther into this matter : 
these papers are already drawn out into a length beyond 



God forhid ! The personal sacrifice of Christ stands upon the rock of iMges : 
the other (in bis senap of it) la built upon the aotuf. 

' Johnson's Unbl. Sacr. part i. p. 50, 91. alias 51» 94. Johnson, part ii. 
p. 10. 

• Johnson, part i. p. 96, 122. alias 99, 126. 

Dr. Brett on Liturgies, p. 135. N. B. llie sum of what is pleaded dn that 
side, when careftiUy examined, will be-fimnd to amonnt only to this : we wte 
to d(9 what Christ didy so far as serves the new system : but we are not to do 
what Christ did, eo far as disserves it. Do this, shall be an argument, when 
and where it makes for it : do this, shall be no argument, when or where it 
makes agunst it It is obsenrable, that the words this do, in the ioslftution, 
come after the words, take, eat, this is my body, and therefore manifostlj 
relate, not merely to the sacerdotal ministration, but to the whole action or 
actions both of priest and people. The blessing, the breaking, the pouring 
out, the distrUnnHng, the receiving, the eating, and the drinking, are att 
comprehended in the words, this do. All those actions are showing forth the 
hordes death, (1 Cor. xi. 26.) for a remembrance or memorial of him. 
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what I at first suspected. I hope my readers will excuse 
my stopping short in this fourth chapter^ and saving both 
myself and them the trouble (perhaps unnecessary trouble) 
of two more. It is of use in any controverted points^ to 
observe what exit they are found to have^ when pursued 
to the utmost. There were sufficient reasons before 
against a material sacrifice^ considered in its best lights as 
purely ^o/tt/a/ofy, or eucharistical : and there were more 
and stronger against the same considered as expiaton/yox 
pnpUiaiory; reasons, I mean, from Scripture and anii- 
fttify^and from the nature of , things: but the managers 
for the material cause have now lately furnished us with a 
new argument against it, by showing us, tbat^ after all that 
can be done for it, it has really no exit, or such as is worse 
than none; while it terminates in various inconsistencies 
and incongruiiies j and not only so, but is contradictory 
also to sound doctrine, particularly to tbe momentous doc- 
trioe of the sacrifice of the cross. 
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A brief Analysis of Mr, Johnson* s System, showing what 
it is, and by what Steps he might be led into it. 

I. 1 HE first thing in intention, last in execution^ was to 
prove, that the Gospel ministers are proper priests. 

2; Proper priests must have a proper sacrifice : therefore 
somemediuin was to be thought on, to prove a proper sa- 
crifice, particularly in the Eucharist. 

5. A prevailing notion, or vulgar prejudice,' had spread 
atnong niany, for a century or more, that no sacrifice 
could be proper, but a material one : therefore pains 
were to be taken to prove the Eucharist a material sacri- 
fice. 

4. But as material sacrifice carried no appearance of 
dignity in it, looking too hw and mean for an evangelical 
priesthood to stand upon; therefore ways and means 
were to be used to raise some esteem of it : spiritual sacri- 
fice was to be depreciated, and material to be magnified. 
Hence, as it seems, arose the thought of enriching the 
elements with the Spirit ; borrowing from the sacramental 
part of the Eucharist, to augment and advance the sa- 
crifidal. And now the scheme appeared with a better 
face. 

5. Nevertheless, if our Lord in the original Eucharist 
did not sacrifice the elements, it could not reasonably be 
supposed that we do it now, and so things would not tally: 
therefore it was found necessary to assert, that he also 
sacrificed the elements, as his sacramental body ; and there- 
upon reasons and authorities were to be searched out for 
that purpose. 

6. Still there was a weighty objection remaining, viz. 
that Scripture speaks often of Christ's offering himself, 
but never once of his offering in sacrifice the symbols : to 
remove which difficulty, it was thought best to say, that 
he offered himself in the Eucharist, but by and with the 
symbols. An after-thought, and not well comporting with 
former parts of the scheme. 
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7« But there was still another difficulty,' a very great 
one; namely^ that our Lord^ according to the accounts of 
the New Testament^ sacrificed himself but onee^i there- 
fore, either he did it not in the Eucharist, or not upon the 
cross. To reihove this difiicuhy, it seems to hai^e been re*- 
solved to give up the sacrifice of the eross, and to retain 
only the sacrifice 0/ the Eucharist : and so the scheme was 
complete. 

Having thus given a sketch of the system in the analy- 
iical way, it may now be easy to throw it intp the syn- 
thetic, thus : 

1. Christ our Lord made a personal sacrifice of himself 
once; either in the Eucharist, or on the cross. 

2. It cannot be proved to have been on the cross, but 
there are divers reasons against the supposition ; therefore 
it must have been in the Eucharist. 

3. He sacrificed himself in the Eucharist, under symbols, 
sacrificing the symbols together with himself: otherwise 
we could have no pretence now for sacrificing the same 
symbols. 

4. The Christian Church, after his example, sacrifices 
the symbols, but not him. 

5. Therefore the Church has a material sacrifice* 

6. Therefore the Church offers a proper sacrifice. 

7. Therefore the Gospel ministers are proper priests, sa^ 
crificing priests : which was to be proved. 

Now my humble opinion upon the whole is, that if the 
learned author had taken spiritual sacrifice for his medium, 
instead of material, he might not only have avoided many 
perplexities, and no small number of mistakes, but might 
also have come at his main point justly and regularly, in 
conformity with Scripture and antiquity. He might have 
proved that Christian ministers are priests in as high and 
as proper a sense as any before them have been, {Christ 
only excepted,) authorized to stand and minister between 
God and his people, and to bless in God^s name, and to 



• PropiL Oblat p. 97. 
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execute all other saoBrdoial functions, but in a more sphri' 
iual and heavenly way than other priests bad done : which 
detr^ts not at all from the propriety of the Chrisdan 
priesthood, but adds very much to its value and excel- 
lency, and shows it to be of superior dignity to any 
real or pretended priesthood, either of Jews or Pagans. 
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A distinct summary View of the several Oblations iti 
the Eucharist, previous to Consecration^ or suhse^ 
quent. 

What is previous, goes under the name of Ante^ohlaiion : 
what is subsequent, falls under the name of Post^ 
oblation. 

I. Of the Ante-oblation. 

IhE ante^oblation b^ three parts^ or three yiews^ as 
here follows : 

I. There is a presenting to God alms for the poor, and 
oblations for the use of the Church. The material things 
4re ^fts to tn^ : the bfsnevoleiit act, or work, is a gift, or 
sacrifice unto jGod. St. Paul points out this distinction 
where he teaches, '^ To do good and to communicate'^ are 
*' ^iicb sacrifices" as **God is well pleased with V The be- 
nevolent services are the sacrifice; not the material mqney, 
or goods. This distinction is further confirmed by the com- 
mon custom of speech; which shows what the common 
ideas ^re. Alms (that js, alms-deeds) make an atonement 
for sin: a true and a prpper expression, understanding 
atonement in a qualified sense. But who would say, that 
money makes an atonement ? By bounty qt^d^ charity God 
is appeased: the proposition is true, and the expression 
paper. But can we say, that by silver and gold God is 
appeased ? No, certainly, ^nd why cannot we ? Because 
it would be confounding ideas : for, even in common lan- 
guage, expressive of the common ideas, the service is the 
gift to God, not the material thing. 

a. There is in the Eucharist a presenting to God {vtrtu- 
ally at least) an acknowledgment of God's being Creator 



• Hebr. xiii. 16. The Bk^ distinctioii \» clearly laid down ift Jiifltin Martyr. 
Apol. ii. p« 60. ed. Paris. 1636. Tk Aw* Imtitw ut hmv^p ytvifnmf «» iry^} U- 
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and Giver of all good things ; as Irensus intimates \ Ter- 
tuUian extends it to both Sacraments ^ : inasmuch as the 
religious use of water in Baptism carries. in it a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that water is a creature of God. 

3. There is also a presenting of the elements to God 
for consecration: which is common to both Sacraments. 
For \n Baptism the waters are so presented^ and for the 
same or like spiritiml purposes. 

II. Of the Post-Oblation. 
The post-oblation, otherwise called commemoration, may 
likewise be considered under three views, or as containing 
three parts. 

1. The first is, the offering to view, viz. of God, angels, 
and men, under certain symbols, the death, passion, or sa- 
crifice of Christ. We do the like (not precisely the same) 
in Baptism also : for there we represent and commemorate 
mentally, vocally, and manually, (in mind, and by mouthy 
and by significant actions^) the death and burial of Christ 
our Lord. 

2. The second is, the offering, as it were, to Divine con- 
sideration, with our praises and thanksgivings, Christ and 
his sacrifice, pleading the merit of it, in behalf of ourselves 
and others. We do something near akin to this in Bap- 
tism likewise, pleading the same sacrifice of atonement, 
with the fnefi/5 thereof, in behalf of the persons baptized ; 
offering the same to Divine consideration. 

3. The third is, the ofiering up Christ's mystical Wy, 
the Church, or ourselves a part of it <*, as an holy, lively, 

b Iren. lib. iv, cap. IB. p. 251. 

< TertuU. contr. Marc. lib. i. cap. 14. 23. 

^ Fulgeatiiia'a doctrine on this head is well wortb the nottng, as makiog 
the Church to be the sacrifice offered, and likewise as interpreting the Wapic 
of the Spirity conformably, of the Spirit's sanctifying that mystical body, nz. 
the Church. He flourished about 510, and is of greater antiquity and autho- 
rity than most of the Greek, Latin, or Oriental Hiurgies now extant. 

Cum ergo sancti Spiriius ad sanetificandum totins EcdesiaB saerifiaum pos- 
tulatnr adventuty nihil alhid postulari mihi videtur, nisi at per gratiam sain- 
tarem in corparc Christi (quod est Ecclesia) caritatis onitas jugifer indlimpta 
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reasonable sacrifice unto God : a sacrifice represented by 
the outward signSf and conveyed, as it were, under the 
symbols of bread and wine. 

This third article of the posi-oblation is seen also in 
Baptism: for we are therein supposed to be dedicated, 
consecrated, devoted, through Christ, to God. On which 
account Baptism has been looked upon as a kind of sacri- 
fice among the ancients^. 

Nevertheless, the Sacrament of the Eucharist has more 
particularly obtained the name of sacrifice: partly, on ac- 
count of the offerings to church and poor in the ante-obla^ 
tion, which are peculiar to that Sacrament ; and partly, on 
acc6unt of the commemorated sacrifice in the post^oblation. 
For though Baptism commemorates the death and burial, 
and indirectly the grand sacrifice ; yet it does not so pre- 
cisely, formally, and directly represent or commemorate 
the sacrifice of the cross, as the Eucharist does. 

serretur.— Dam itaque Eccleaia Spiriium sanctum sibi caelitiis postulat 
miitif donum sibi caritatis et unantmitatis postulat a Deo conferri. Quando 
tutem ooDgroentius qaam ad consecrandum sacrificium corporis Qiristi 
BSDcta Eccleaia (qun cojpus ert Christi) Spiritus sancti deposcat adventum ? 
que ipsum ai^t suum secundum camem de Spiritu sancto noyerit natum. 
Hoc ergo factum est caritate divina, ut ex ipso Spiritu corpus UUus capi- 
tis esaet renatum, de quo ipsum caput est natum. Hec itaque spiritalis 

cdificatio corporis Chrisii, quae fit in caritate, (cum scilicet secundum B. Petri 
sermonem, lapides vim adifiamtur in domum spiritalem, in sacerdotium 
sanctum, offerentes spirHales hosiiaSf acceptabiles Deo per Jesum Christum) 
nnoquam opportunius petitur, quam cum ab ipso Christi corpore (quod est 
EcdesuL) in Sacramento panisetcalicis ipsum Ckrisii corpus et sanguis offer- 
tur. CaHx enim quern bibimus, &.C. 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. Fulgent, ad Monim, 
lib. ii. p. 34 — 37. e^t. Paris. Conf. Fragment p. 641 . 

* Cum Tenia ad gratiam Baptismi, vitulum obtulisti, quia in mortem 
Christi baptizaris. Origen, in Leint, Horn. ii. p. 191. ed. Bened. 

Holocaoato dominicsB passionis, quod eo tempore offert quiaque pro pecca- 
tis sois, quo ejusdem passionis fide dedicatur, et Christianornm fidelium no- 
mine haptizatus imbnitur. Jugustin, ad Rom, Expos, cap. nx. p. 937. 
ed. Bened. 

Ipse homo, Dei nomini consecratus, et Deo deyotus, in quantum muodo 
moritur ut Deo rirat, sacrificium est. Augtutin, de 0»vt7. jDd, lib. x. cap. 6. 
p. 242. 
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Revsrbnd Brbthren, 

In a former discourse S upon the like occasion, I endea:- 
voured to explain the sacrificial part of the Eucharist more 
minutely than I had before done, for the removing of 
scruples and the obviating mistakes. I would now do 
something of like kind with respect to the sacramental 
part of the same, so far as it appears to be affected by the 
sacrificial ; that so both parts may aptly suit with each 
other, and hang naturally together. As truth is uniform, 
so just notions of one part will of course tend to preserve 
just ideas of the other part also : and as error is apt to lead 
to error, so any erroneous tenets there, will naturally bring 
in erroneous positions here. 

It is matter of fact, that for the sake of advancing a new 
kind of sacrifice, new doctrines have been offered, time 
after time, with regard even to the sacramental part of the 
Eucharist : which in truth is as much superior to the 5a- 
crijicialf as God's part in that holy rite is superior to man*s ; 
and which therefore calls for our more especial caution 
and circumspection. 

Great stress has, by some amongst us since j 702, been 
kid upon the invocation and illapse of the Holy Ghost 
upon the elements ; not barely to make them sacred signs 
and pledges, or exhibitive symbols of Christ's body and 
blood to every faithful communicant, (which might rea- 
sonably be admitted,) but even to make them the very 
tody, or verily the body of Christ : not the natural body, 
but another true body, called a spiritual body, consisting* 
as is presumed, of elements changed in their inward quali- 
ties, and replenished either with the Holy Spirit himself, 

■ The Christ' an Sacrlfuc explained, in Uie preceding Ciiarge. 
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or with the graces^ or virtues^ or energies of the Spirit''; 
supposed to be intrinsic to them, inherent in them, perma- 
nent with them^ and received both by worthy and unworthy 
communicants. It is said, that the *' Holy Spirit being in- 
** vited and called down by the prayer of the priest, (accord- 
*^ ing to the ancients,) descended upon the bread and wine 
** on the altar, and enriched them with all the virtues and 
" grace* with which the personal body and blood of Christ 
*^ did abound, and so made them in this, and perhaps in a 
" yet more mysterious and incomprehensible manner, to 
<< be verily the body and blood of Christ \ as the Holy 
<< Ghost did formerly come upon the blessed Virgin, and 
^formed in her womb the personal body and blood of 
^ Christ <5. That the consecrated symbols are sanctified, 
<' and altered^ if not in their substance, yet in their intemal 
<< qualities, — and that the eucharistical symbols themselves 
<< are verily made, in a mysterious manner, the body and 
*' blood of our crucified Saviour^. That this sacramental 
*^ flesh and blood of Christ is taken by a corporeal eating 
'< and drinking of the unworthy ^ as well as worthy com- 
<^ municants : of these, namely, to their justification and 
** eternal salvation both of flesh and spirit; but of those 

^ Spiritn SADctOy qui ad invocationem sacerdotis desceDdena, panem aaoc- 
tificut, et omni divina ac vivifica virtute corporis et saoguinis Chriati eondem 

replet. Ita ut Euchariatia diiabus coDstet rebus, terrena, que est materia 

pauis, et eale$tit qiUB est gratia ac wrtus Spiritus Sancti pant mdiia.-—-' 
Diyina ilUos virtus et gratia jwrn commtmicata ac inh^nrens, ud jam pancis 
probabo. Grahe, Ad Iren, Hb, ir. cap. 34. p. 327, 328. 

In tbe same year. Dr. Alliz, who saw deeper, condemned those notions, in 
Tery plidn terms, while speaking of the modem Greeks, whose tenets those 
arc. 

Ad tales autem mirtiadotot eiTectns, qoos jactant tarn Grsci quam Latini, 
credendos, aliquid nobis videtur deesse, $cU. Christi promisaio, ant raanda- 
tum. De his miraculis fama orta Tidetiur ex abmrda quadam crtMUaie^ 
Spiritum Sanctum in elementorum natunun, tupematuralem quandam tn» 
infundere. AUix, m notis ad Nectarium, p. 429. N. B. Hie question o^ t«- 
herent virtues had been thoroughly discussed by the best-learned IVotestante, 
and the notion generally exploded, here and abroad, long before Dr. Grabe 
undertook (inadvertenUy perhaps, or however unadvisedly) to revive it 

« Grabe's Defence of the Greek Church, p. 88; 

^ Grabe, ibid. p. 75, 87. Conf, p. 20, 35, 90, 91. 
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" to their condemnation and destruction of soul and 
"bodyc/* 

Whoever lool^s into Scripture^ or genuine antiquity , will 
there find but very little ground or colour for these or the 
like speculations ; which appear rather to have been bor- 
rowed from Damascen of the eighth century^ or from the 
more modem Greeks, or the Pseudo-primitive liturgies. 
There was indeed, as early as the second century, some 
mention made of the descent of the Holy Ghost in Bap- 
tism ^: and there was also a prevailing notion of some con- 
currence of the Holy Spirit with water, to the conception 
and birth of a Christian ; which concurrence, by way of 
illustration, or to render the idea of it more lively and af- 
fecting, was sometimes compared to a conjugal unions. 
But it was never understood, that such similitudes were to 
be scanned with a scrupulous exactness ; or that every af- 
fecting or popular expression should be str^ned with the 
utmost rigour : for that would be using the ancient writers 
in much such a way as the Anthropomorphites and others 
have interpreted Scripture, contrary to the true meaning 
and intent of it. The Fathers very well knew how to dis- 
tinguish between a power adsistant to, or concurrent with 
the element ^, and a power infused into it, or lodged in it : 
and they were well aware of the difference between the 
virtue of Baptism (meaning the whole solemnity, in which 

• Grabe, ibid. p. 87. 

N. B. Tfae Leipuc Acts» in their censure npon that posthumous piece, first 
pabliahed in 1721, bare left this note : 

£z bis vero patet, quod licet in articulo de coena, alienam a pontifidonim 
trwuubMianHaiwne sententiam habuerit Grabius, tauten in eodem ab Angli- 

cana etiam Ecclesia baud parum discrepaTerit Jci. Zapi, p. 281. 

A. D. 1722. 

f See my Review, vol. yii. p. 279, 291. 

t TertuUian. deBaptismo. Chrysostom. in Ephes. Horn. xx. p. 147. Leof. 
Senn. 2.3, 24. p. 155, 160. Quenell. Pseud-Ambros. deMyst cap. \ix, p. 243. 
See more testimonies in Vossius, 0pp. torn. vi. p. 233, 274. Compare Alber- 
tinus, p. 465, 466. and my Appendix, p. 188, 189. 

Orat. x1. p. 641. Compare Review, vol. vii. p. 286, 287, 288. 

^3 
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God bears a part «) and the inherent virtue of the conse- 
crated water, which means quite another thing, and is a 
late invention of dark and ignorant ages ^. 

As to the Eucharist, for the three first centuries, and 
part of the fourth, nothing at all was said, so far as ap- 
pears, of any descent of the third Person upon the ele- 
ments * ; nothing of h\% forming them into Christ's body; 
no, nor of \ii% forming the natural body in the womb : but 
the ancients interpreted Luke i. 35. of our Lord's oum 
Divine Spirit, namely, of the Logos, and supposed that 
the same Logos formed for himself a body in the womb «*. 
So little foundation is there, within the. three first and 
purest ages, for the pretended similitude between the 
Holy Ghost* s forming the natural body in the womb, and 
his forming the spiritual body in the Eucharist. The simi- 
litude made use of anciently with respect to the Eucha- 
rist, was that of the incarnation^, intended only in a con- 
fuse, general way, and not for any rigorous exactness. 
For like as our Lord, in his incarnation, made and fitted 
for himself a natural body to dwell in ; so, in regard to 
the Eucharist, he has appointed and fitted for himself a 
symbolical body to concur with, in the distributing his 
graces and blessings to ihe faithful receivers. As to the 
third Person, his more immediate presence and energy was 
by the ancients assigned to Baptism, correspondently to 
the figure of the conjugal union, as before hinted : while 

* See my Review, vol. vil. p. 14, &c. 

^ Sacramenta contmere gratiam, uunquam olim dictum : itaqne Thomas, 
parte tertia quastionis sexagesima secundae, articnlo tertio, non potiiit altias 
arceflsere quam ab Hngone de Sancto Victore. CSuanier. Pantirat, torn. ir. 
p. 52. N. B. Hugo flourished about A. D. 1 120. 

1 See my Review, vol. vii. p. 291, &c. * 

*" Hennas, lib. iii. Simil. 5. Justin. Apol. i. p. 54. Dial. 354. Irensus, 
lib. V. cap. 1. p. 293. Clem. Alex. p. 654. Tertullian, contr. Prax. cap. xxvi. 
de Cam. Christi, p. 18. Hippolytus, contr. Noet. cap. iv. p. 9. cap.xvii. p. 18. 
Novatian, cap. six. Cyprian, de Idol. Vanit. p. 228. Lactant lib. iv. cap. 12. 
Hilariua, deTrin. 1011, 1044, 1047. Gregorius Bceticus, apud Ambros. torn, 
ii. p. 354, 356. 

" Juatin. Apol. xcvi. Dial. p. 290. Compare my Doctrinal Use, &c. p. 
138. and Review, vol. tii. p. 161. and Albertinus, p. 296, 664. 
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to the Eucharist was assigned the more immediate pre- 
sence and energy of the LogoSf as the figure of the incar^ 
nalionj made use of in that case» justly required. It would 
be a kind of solecism in ancient language, to speak of the 
Holy Ghost in this matter, as some late writers have 
done; because it would be confounding the ana/o^y which 
the truly ancient Doctors went upon in their doctrine of 
the two Sacraments. The very learned and judicious 
Bishop Bull gives a reasonable account of what was taught 
concerning the Eucharist in the early days of Justin and 
Irenaeus. 

" By or upon the sacerdotal benediction, the Spirt/ of 
*^ Christ f or a Divine virtue from Christ, descends upon 
*^ the elements, and accompanies them to all worthy corn- 
*^ municants : and therefore they are said to be, and are, 
*^ the body and blood of Christ, the same Divinity which is 
<< hypostatically united to the body of Christ in heaven, 
^^ being virtually united to the elements of bread and 
" wine®." Here it is observable, that by Spirit of Christ, 
Bishop Bull could not mean the third Person, but the 
Logos?^ which only is hypostatically united to the huma- 
nity of Christ; and that that Spirit is not said to reside in 
the elements, but to accompany them, and to the worthy 
only: so that the virtual union can amount only to an 
union oi concurrence, (not of infusion or inherence,) where- 
by Christ is conceived to concur with the elements, in the 
due use of them, to produce the effects in persons iltly 
disposed. All which is true and ancient doctrine. 

In the fourth century, some illapse of the third Person 

* Bull's Answer to the Bishop of Meaoz, p. 21, 22. How dUTerent ^sbop 
Ball's accoont is from Ijr. Grabe's, in his notes on Irenaeus, will be obvious 
to every one who will be at the pains to compare them : though at the same 
time Bishop Bull very reqiectftilly refers to Dr. Grabe (p. 23.) for clearing die 
point against the Romanists. 

9 How common and familiar snch use of the name Spirii^ or Holjf Spkrit^ 
sadenUy was, may be understood from the interpretation of Luke i. 35. as 
before mentioned, and from the testimonies collected to diat purpose by 
learned men. Grotius in Marc. ii. 8. Bull. Defens. Fid. Nic. cap. ii. sect. 5. 
ConsUnt. in Hilar, prsfat p. 19. 
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23^ The Sacramental Part of ilie 'Eucharist explained* 

upon the elements was commonly taught, and that 
justly 9 provided it be but as justly understood. Not so as 
to make the sacramental^ body a compound of element and 
spirit, after the way of the modem Greeks ; nor so as to 
make the third Person the proper^bod of the Eucharist, or 
the res Sacramenti, for the Logos was always considered as 
the food there spiritually given and received <i : yea it was 
the incarnate Logos^, and therein stands our mystical union 
with Christ as improved and strengthened in that Sacra- 
ment. But the work of the Holy Ghost upon the elements 
was to translate or change them from commonio sacredyfrom 
elements to sacraments, from their natural state and condi- 
tion to supernatural ends and uses, that they might become 
holy signs^ certain pledges, or exbibitive symbols of our 
Lord's own natural body and blood in a mystical and spi- 
ritual way. Not that any change was presumed, either as 
to the substance or the inward qualities of the elements, 
but only as to their outward state, condition, uses, or of- 
fices. For like as when a commoner is advanced into a 
peer, or a subject into a prince, or an house into a church, 
or a laic into a priest, or prelate, there is a change of out- 
ward state, condition, circumstances, and there are new 
uses and offices, new prerogatives, new glories, but no 
change of substance, no, nor of inward qualities implied : 
such also is the case (only in a more eminent degree) with 
respect to the elements of the Eucharist ; when they are 
consecrated by the priest, when they are sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost, when they are rendered relatively holy, when 
they are transferred from common to sacred^, when they 
are exalted from mean and low uses, in comparison, to 

4 Ireneus, lib. It. CAp. 3R, p. 284. Clemens ^ez. 123, 125, 126, 177, 
178. TertalHan. de Orat cap. 6.De Resurr. Cani. cap. 38. Origen. in Leviu 
Horn. XTi. p. 266. in Matt. p. 254. Novat. cap. 14, liS. Hilariua de Trin. 
lib. Tiii. p. 954. Nazianzen, OraL iii. p. 70. 

' TertolBan. de Resarr. Carn. cap. 37. Origen. in Matt p. 254. Aogastin. 
in Pftal. xxxiii. p. 211. cxx. p. 1381. Compare Jewell's Answer to Hard. art. 
▼iii. p. 293. and Albertinus, p. 341, 758. 

• Acoedat Terbom ad elementam, et fit Sacramentum. Auguatm. f» J^ 
Itann, Tract 80. . 
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the highest and holiest purposes that such poor things 
could ever be advanced to. Such a change^ or transmuta' 
tion, as I have now mentioned, frequently occurs in the 
primitive writers : more than this (I am competently as- 
sured) will not be found in any certain and undoubted 
monuments of Catholic writers, within the first six cen- 
turies ^ 

So long as symbolical language was well remembered 
and rightly understood, and men knew how to distinguish 
between figure and verity, between signs and things: 
while due care and judgment was made use of, to inter- 
pret the literal expressions of Scripture and Fathers lite- 
rally, and figurative expressions according to the figure : 
I say, while these things were so, there could be no room 
for imagining any change in the elements, either as to 
substance or internal qualities, nor for supposing that our 
Lord's words, '* This is my body,*' were to be otherwise 
interpreted than those parallel words of the Apostle, *' that 
" rock was Christ *>." For as the word Christy which is 
the predicate in one proposition, is to be literally under- 
stood, and the trope lies in the verb was, put for signify , 
or exhibitively signifies ; so the word body, which is the 
predicate in the other proposition, is to be literally inter- 
preted of the natural or personal body of Christ, and the 
trope lies in the verb w^, put for represents ^ or exhibitively 

* Compare JeweU*8 Def.of Apol. part ii. p. 243, 244. Albcrdnns, p. 425, 
509. Coein. Histor. Trensubst p. 109, 113, 124. Covd. Account of Gr. 
Cburch, p. 47, 53, &c. 67, 68, 72. 

* ] Cor. X. 4. Solet autem res que tignificai, ejos rei nomine quam 

ngnificAt nnncnpari. Hinc cat qnod dictam eat, petra erat Ckristus, 

Nott enim £zit, petra tignificat, sed tanqaam hoc esseti quod utique per 
iubsUmtiam hoc non erat,>8ed per signi/icaiionem. Sic et sanguis, quoniam 
■otmam significat in Sacramentis, atuma dictua eat. jfugustm. in Levit q. 
Hi. p. 516. torn. 3. Conf. Epist. zcyiii. ad Bonifac. p. 268. torn. 2. and my 
Renew, vol. rii. chap. 8. p. 146 — 165. 

Sacraimeniorvm enim natura et usiiata loquendi ratio postularc videtor, ut 
symboUs non solum nmnina, Eedtteonmproprietaies, imo ejffwta tribuantur. 
C^iin, Hisiw. Tnsnntbst, p. 3. 

* See tfaia prored at large in Chamier's Panatrat torn. W, p. 528, 529, &c. 
AlbertinuB, p. 525, 526, 686. Jewell's Def. of Apol. p. 209. Answ. to Hard. 
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signifies. And as it would not be right to say that the 
rock was literally a spiritual Christy distinct from the real 
Christy making two Christs ; so neither can it be right to 
say or conceive that the bread in the Eucharist is a spiritual 
body of Christy making two true bodies of Christ. But as 
' the rock was a symbol of the one true Christ, so is the 
sacramental bread a symbol exhibitive of the one true body 
of Christy viz, the natural or personal body, given and re- 
ceived in the Eucharist: I say, given and received spi- 
ritually y but truly and really ; and the more truly y because 
spiritually y as the spiritual sense, and not the literal, is the 
true sense *. 

The ancient notion of this matter might easily be cleared 
from Father to Father, through the earlier centuries; and, 
I presume, I have competently done it elsewhere y. There- 
fore I shall here content myself with a single passage of 
Macarius, of the fourth century, which very briefly, but 
fully expresses what all the rest mean. He observes, 
^^ that bread and wine are offered in the Church as symbols 
^* (or antitypes) of our Lord's body and bloody and that 
^* they who partake of the visible bread, do spiritually eat 
«^ the flesh of our Lord*." He is to be understood of 
worthy partaking ; as Albertinus has shown % and as rea- 
son requires. And when he speaks of the Lord^s^sA, he 
cannot be understood of any spiritual flesh locally present 
in the Eucharist, but of the natural body and blood spi- 
ritually given and received, whereof the sacramental body 
and blood are the symbols, or antitypes, in his account. 



p. 238, 239, 255, 267. Spalatenais, Ub. ▼. cap. 6. n. 73. 169. Cosin. Histor. 
Transnbstant. p. 10, 24, 30, 41, 43, 44. Compare my Review, vol. vii. p* 
119, 120,169, 170,183. 

s Compare my Review, ro\. yii. p. 191, 304. iewe\V% Anaw. to Hard. p. 
238, 241, 251, 256, 292. Bilaon's Christiaii Subject, p. 631. 

y Review, vol. vii. chap. 6, and 7. 

T§5 Kvfitv U^iwft. Macar, Homil, xxvii. p. 168. Conf. Albertin. p. 437, 
438, 439. 
■ Albertinus, p. 440. 
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Such was the dodtrine prevailing in his time, and three 
centuries, at least, longer. 

Bat in the declension of the seventh century, some be- 
gan to speak very oddly of the elements, as being lite- 
rally made, by consecration, the very body and blood of 
Christ, not images or antitypes at all^, as used to be 
taught aforetime. From thence we may reasonably date 
all the confusion and perplexity which has since so cloud- 
ed and embarrassed the theory of this Sacrament. 

When learnings language^ and taste fell to decay, and 
men became as much strangers to the sublime of their 
• forefathers, as to the symbolical majesty of the sacred 
style, then came up a lean, dry, sapless kind of theology^ 
mightily degenerated from the just and elevated senti- 
ments of former ages c. There was a branch of the Euty- 
chians, who in consequence of their main principle of a 
confusion of the two natures of Christ, (making the human 
and divine nature one,) thought themselves obliged to 
maintdn, that the body of Christ was, from the very mo- 
ment of his conception, altogether incorruptible. From 
this error of theirs they had the Greek name of aphthar- 
iodocetcB <^, and the Latin one of incorrupticolce, and from 
one Gaianus, a chief leader amongst them, they had 
some of them the name of Gaianites. Against those 
Gatanites, one Anastasius (a monk of Mount Sinai about 
the year 680 c) happened to engage: and amongst other 
topics of argumentation, he made choice of one drawn 
from the Eucharist. He had learned, or might have 
learned from Catholic teachers, that by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit the elements are changed into the body of 

^ Yet it has been thought, thftt while they rejected the names of Jigttre, 
type, and imagej they or their followere admitted of the names of symbol 
ud reprneittation. See Oande, book !▼. chap. 10. p. 341, 344. Which, if 
true, shows only how confuted those men were, both in language and no- 
tion. 

' Utenun seqni, et signa pro rebus accipere, serviHs infirmltatis est. 
Augutiin, de Docirin. Christian, lib, iii. c. 9. p. 49. 

* 'A^^m^^gnnrmi, Wd. Damascen. Hares. Ixxxir. p. 107. 

• Between 677. and 686. Fabric. Bibl. Grec. rol. ix. p. 313. 
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Christy meaning the symbolical body; that is, changed 
into sacraments J or holy signs : and he had learned also, 
that the worthy cocnmunicants do partake of the natural 
body of Christ, the thing signified; that is, spiritually , 
mystically^ symbolically ^ partake of it. These two pro- 
positions he confusely remembered, or rather ignorantly 
misunderstood^ and so he blended them both into this 
one; that the elements themselves upon consecration be- 
come, not in signification, but in reality, the natural body 
of Christ: which amounted to saying, that, instead of 
exhibitive signs^ they become the very things signified* 
Under such confusion of thought, he formed his aigu-v 
ment against the Gaianites in this manner : ^' The conse- 
^' crated elements are no types or figures^ but they are the 
<' very body and blood of our Lord ; and they are corrupt" 
*^ ible, as will appear upon experiment : therefore our 
** Lord's body, before his resurrection, was also corrupti- 
^* ble ^," which was to be proved. To confirm his notion 
that the elements are no types orjiguresy but the very 
body, he pleaded, that our Lord, in the institution, said 
not, this is the^gure [antitype] of my body, but ** this is 
** my body 8." An argument by which he might as easily 
have proved, that the rock in the wilderness was the very 



*0 rmtatiTfif fi^ ylwir* kftSn uwuf JifririMrn tcv etifimrct Xfirrty «4t» iymt 

jmb) «i«4ra^3«f0tf Mmfimt, 

8 'O if^iHi^. tSrm wurrw^a»f smi tHrttf SfukiytS^tf, mmrk cJb» fmrnr mir$i 

»m TV mifuurcs ^v, Jtuutos, Hodeg, c. xxiii. p. 349, 350. 

N. B. That weak way of reaaoaing haa beeo since fathered upon tereial 
oider writers ; as Oiigen» Magnes^ IlieodorttB Heradeotes, TheotSoms Mop- 
suestenus, CTrillus Alezandjinus^ and others : but those and the like pai- 
sages appear to be all Jictiiioutf imposed upon those eariier writera by some 
iaier Greeks. See Albertinus, p. 367, 420, 769, 770, &c. 893, 
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Christ: for St. Paul said not that the rock signified Christ, 
or was a symbol of Christ ; but he declared in express 
words, that ** that rock was Christ^." Tt is hard to say 
what precise ideas that author had of the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, or what he really meant; if indeed he went 
farther than the sound of words. Albertinus conjectures, 
firom his occasionally mentioning the descent of the Holy 
Spiriij that he conceived the consecrated elements to be* 
come the very body^ because the same Spirit was impart- 
ed to them as to the natural body of our Lord ; a notion 
not falling in with trdnsubstantiation, or consubstantiatimi, 
but amounting to some kind of impanation 'K If so, he 
may be looked upon, according to what appears, as the 
first inventor of the spiritual bread^hody^ or fix^i founder of 
that system* But I much question whether that notion 
can claim so early a date. Whatever conception the au- 
thor had of the elements, as made the very body and blood 
of Christy yet (so far as we may judge from some pas^ 
sages of another work of the same author, first published 
by Dr. Allix in 1682 ^,) he did not conceive that the ele- 
ments were enriched^ either with the Spirit himself, or 
with the graces of the Spirit: for he distinguished be- 
tween the bread from heaven^ viz. the Logos^ given to the 
worthy only, and carrying eternal life with it, and the 
earth-born flesh of Christ, viz. the consecrated elements, 
common both to worthy and unworthy^ and having no 
such promise of eternal life annexed to it^, in John vi. 51. 

k 1 Cor. X. 4. 

* Mens iptiuB videtur erne, panem et vinum eatenus esse ventm Cbiisti 
C9rjnu et mnguinem, quatenus idem Sjririius qui proprio Domini c&rpori et 
nngidiii inesty se pani et vino similiter communicat : qui oerte monachi ha- 
JOS oonoeptna nifail habet commune com irmumhtimUiatioHef ant cotuub- 
ttantkuhnet 9ed w^HmaHonis o^nadaroy ab aliis poet dariua exporits, spe- 
dem qnandam habet. JIberHn, p. 906. Conf. Oaade, lib. iv. c. 9. p. 331— 
336. 

k S. Anactaaii SinaitSB Anagogicaram oontemplationum in Hexaerocron, 
liber xii. hactenos desideratna. Lond. 1682. Conf. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. ix. 
p. 328. . 

* 'O U tmI w^uS jM»r«/3^(, T«vr* t^rn k BUt Aiyf Ktu U» ri$ fmyy Im r«v 
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238 The Sacramental Part of the Eucharist explained. 

I will not answer for the aadenessy much less for the 
soundness of his distinction. He found himself entangled 
presently, only by reading a few verses farther in the 
same chapter, where eternal life is annexed to the eating 
of the ^sh and drinking the bloody as well as before to 
the manducation of the bread from heaven^ which he bad 
interpreted of the Divine nature of Christ. Here he was 
in straits, and retired in confusion, leaving his readers in 
the dark ; but referring them for instruction to men more 
knowing, and more equal to the difficulty than he pre- 
tended to be : only he seemed to aim at some blind dis- 
tinction between the earth- bom visible ^sh^ which the 
unworthy partake of, and the mystical flesh ^ which be- 
longed to the worthy only, and which it was very difficult 
to make any sense or consistency of, upon his principles. 
He had discarded signs as such, and had resolved all into 
the things signified, viz, the real flesh and blood of 
Christ : and now he wanted a distinction, in order to ex- 
plain what was received by the unworthy^ and what by 
the worthy y but found none ; except it were this, that the 
unworthy received the corruptible flesh and blood of 
Christ, separate from his Divinity ^ while the worthy re- 
ceived both together. This is all the sense I can make of 
his notion : and I pretend not to be certain even of this<>. 

r«v 1^ cv^vw Kovafimimrt rovg W^Ufrtg iTvrtv tx^tf (t^* mliftgf' \wi TH riff 90^ 

&vX4fi^v^i reS Aprav rw nura^nnrf ah) U rw •itfatw, tmn** frri rne Utixn- 

tuu 0V^¥ia p^evfTtf' m M ynt9«i ««u ra y^sim ffttwrrtf, rns yfiytwis »«i fiint 
^et^nk rw X^t^T»» furctketfi^vev^n r^Xfin^Sis »«< Af^^""** AnosttJis. Hercteni* 
lib. xii. p. 18. 

■ oh wt^ riff Sfstfftifm »vrif [fort, mvrw'] ta^xit xa) al/Mirof Xtyir fitTiXm$t 
ym^ xa) '\«viaf, xai '^ifutit i Mdytf rw vtafiar§t xu) rw ettfiav^f rnt <v;^«^rrMf , 
rtiu AfT»» xai rw vrom^lev. Anastast. ibid. p. 19. 

• T/f 3i t^rh n aXu^s $^e^vtt Tnt fiv9Ttxii< vu^xU tw X^t^rw, xeu ti r« i» 
avrn x^uTTOfiivo¥ airif^fiTov euftat aurw, xxTuXtfiVM90/ti9 rtus IxatMri^Mf xmi yvtt- 
ertxt^ri^ff Mf ;^(^^ir«S<30tftf-/r; P. 19. 

• As errors commonly are the carrtqttion of truths nad retain some of tiie 
orig-inal features; so one may see in Anastasius's notion some resemblances 
of tlie ancient doctrines, miserably perverted or misunderstood. 

1. He liad learned that the Spirit makes the botfy of Christ : he interprct- 
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Neither would I have dwelt so long upon so obscure and 
unintelligible a writer, had he not been the^rst, or among 
the Jirstf that threw off the old distinctions between the 
symbolical and true body, thereby destroying, in a great 
measure, the very idea of a Sacrament. Hitherto the new 
notion of the elements being made the real body, as op- 
posed to image or figure^ had been used only for the sup* 
port of true doctrine as to other points. But it is always 
wrong policy (to say no worse) to endeavour to support 
sottfid doctrine by any thing unsound, or to defend truth 
by any thing but truth. Error, first or last, will infallibly 
turn on the side of error, and cannot naturally serve for 
any other purpose. So it proved in this case: for the 
next time that this new doctrine appeared upon the stage 
was in the service of image^worship, then creeping into 
the Church. They who opposed that innovation, kept 
up the ancient principle with regard to the elements of the 
Eucharist, as symbols, Jiguresy images; pleading that C!ir 
Lord had left no visible image of himself, his incarnation, 
passion, sacrifice, &c. but that of the Eucharist, In re- 
ply to that plea, the innovators remonstrated against the 
symbolical nature of the Eucharist, contending that the 
consecrated elements were no images, types, or figures, 
but the very body and blood of Christ, literally so. 

Damascen, surnamed Mansur, the father of the modem 
Greeks, and their great oracle, was in this sentiment : a 
rery considerable man otherwise, and worthy of better 



edit of the natural body, instead of aymboUcal, viz, the sacrament of tlie 
true hody, 

2. He bad learned that the natural body is given and received: he inter- 
preted it literally y instead of mystically , or. spiritually, 

3. He had learned that the natural body given, is considered as cormpti- 
^1 erueified and dead, and not as glorified: that he retained, and jnatly. 

4. He had learned, that the flesh profitetk not, and that the unworthy 
partake not either of the Logos, or Holy Ghost^ but that the worthy partake 
of both : and those also he appears to have retained. 

Upon the whole, he blundered only in two of the propositions : but those 
two mistakes, like the flies in tlie ointment ^ marred the composition, and 
corrupted his whole system of the Eucharist 
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times P. He had read the Fathers^ who were pointed 
against him; which however signified little to a person 
already embarked in a wrong cause : for it is certain, and 
might be proved by many instances, that men who have 
any affection stronger than their love of truths will never 
want evasions against any evidence whatever. He pre- 
tended that the ancients had called the elements types, or 
Jigures, only before consecration, never after ^ A plea 
notoriously false in fact, as all learned men know ' : and 
had he said just the reverse, viz. that the Fathers had 
never so called them before consecration, but always after ^ 
he had come much nearer to the truth. The elements, 
before they are consecrated, are common things : and it is 
their consecration only that renders them figures, signsj 
symbols, sacraments. To pretend therefore that they are 
signs or symbols before consecration, is making them sa- 
craments before they are sacraments, and carries a contra- 
diction in the very terms. If the Fathers have ever so 
called them, which is questioned, it could amount only to 
some chance expression, contrary to their customary lan- 
guage, and to be accounted for by the figure called a pro- 
lepsis, as done by way of anticipation. 

However, Damascen persisted in his error, that the 
consecrated elements are no type, or figure, but the very 
" deified body of our Lord«." If you ask, who makes 
them so ? he sometimes tells you, the second Person does 
it, like as he formed for himself a personal body in the 
womb^: and sometimes he says, that the third Person 
does it, Kke as he also, overshadowing the Wr^m, formed 

p Damasceo flourished about A. D. 740. IHed about A. D. 756. Vid. Fa. 
brie. Bibl. Ghbc torn. viii. p. 774. 

4 Damascen. de Rect. Fid. lib. iv. c. 13. p. 271, 273. edit Lequ. 

r See AlbcrtinuB, p. 904, 907, 911, 912, 915. JeweU's Answ. to Hard, 
art zii. p. 335. Def. of Apol. p. 243. Bilaon's Christian Subject, p. 594, 595. 
L'Arroque's Hist, of the Euch. part ii. p. 213, &c 368, &c. 

■ Ov» t^rt Tvir»f i Si^rt »mi i JSft r«v ^futrt »^ tSftMT»$ rw X^#<w, f^ 
)riu«r«, ifcXX* uhri t« eifut r«v fiv^utf rcStitf^f Mf. Domoscem. de Rec^. Fid, 
lib.iv.c. 13.p.271. 

* Damascen, ibid. p. 268. 
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the same body id the wombu. Thus he drew together 
the two constructions of Luke i. 35. one prevailing prin- 
cipally before the fourth century ^^ and the other after ^ : 
and he reconciled the two positions handsomely enough, 
by observing) that the second Person operates by the 
third. 

But still he was well aware, that whatever Person 
should be supposed to make the body in the womb, yet 
nothing could make that body properly our hordes body, 
but our Lord's assuming it into an union with himself: 
the forming an human and a sanctified body would not 
be making that body Christ's body : and, for the like rea- 
son, the Holy Ghost's so forming and so sanctifying the 
elements would not be converting them into, or making 
them, the body and blood of Christy but merely a sanctified 
body. Therefore Damascen proceeded farther to V affirm, 
that our Lord makes the elements his body and blood, by 
joining his Divinity with them : and it is observable, that 
while he thought the grace of the Spirit sufficient for the 
elements of oil and water, in Chrism and Baptism, yet he 
judged that nothing less than Christ's own Divinity could 
make the elements of the Eucharist Christ's body and 
blood. Had he thought of this in time, he might have 
spared his two previous considerations, about the second 
and the third Person's forming or changing the elements 
into Christ's body, so improperly brought in : for it is 
now plain, by his own account, that the elements are not 
made Christ's body but by Christ's assuming them into 

• Damascen, ibid. p. 269. Epist ad Zachar. Epnm Daarorum, p. 656. 

« See above, p. 230. 

' It may be ooted, that when trtivfut »ytny in that vene, came at length 
to be interpreted of the third Penon, yet IvvofMf u'^Wrev con tinned to be hi- 
terpreted of the second, namely of the Aiyes* Atfaanarius, Orat iv. p. 642, 
€95. Basil, contr. Eunom. lib. v. p. 318. Ambros. de Sp. Sancto, lib. ii. c. 5. 
Rnffin. in Symb. p. 20. ed. Oxon. Philaatrius, cap. cl. p. 345. Angostin. contr. 
Maxim, lib. iii. c. 15. Leo I. Serm. xxi. p. 147. Damasoea, p. 204, 658. 
Theophylact in loc. 

*tu vi«'«i«Mff mSftk ^StfMt «•) tS/tM «^«3« jyameuc, p. 269. 
VOL. VIII. R 
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some kind of union with his Divinity ; and all that was 
supposed previous^ could amount only to preparing them, 
fitting them, sanctifying them, in order to be made the 
body and blood of Christ. It could not amount to so 
much as forming them, like the body in the womb, 
though he had pretended that it did : for the bread and 
wine want no forming, (like the body in the womb,) hav- 
ing been formed before, and all along keeping their on* 
ginal forms* So that at length that pretended previous 
change could resolve only into a previous sanciification by 
the Spiritf upon his own principles : the Logos was to do 
the rest, by assuming those sanctified elements, and mak- 
ing them the body and blood of Christ. So confused 
and incoherent was this great man. 

But what was worse still, after all these lengths of fan- 
cy, there was yet a difficulty remaining, which was alto- 
gether insuperable. The elements were to be made the 
very deified body of Christ, like as the personal body, in 
the womb, had been made. How could this be, without 
the like personal union of the elements with the Divinity P 
Here Damascen was plunged, and attempted not to get 
out, at that time, or in that work. But in another work, 
in the way of a private letter, he did endeavour to sur- 
mount the difficulty, by suggesting a new piece of sub- 
tilty, that like as a man's body takes in daily additional 
matter, and all becomes one and the same body ; so our 
Lord's personal body takes in all the new-made bodies of 
the Eucharbt; and thus, by a kind of growth, or augmen- 
tation, all become one and the same personal body of 
Christ 2. A marvellous thought! But he was wedded to 

■ Damaaoen. Epist ad Zachar. p. 655— d59. N. B. There is aomediiiig 
of a like thought appearing in a work ascrihed to Gregory Nyaaen, Orat 
Catechet. magn. c. xxxviS. p. 537. But there are strong saapidons that that 
work has been tni^rpokUed, It is certain, that there is, in the close, an ad- 
diiion from Hieodorua Raitha, who flourished about A. D. 646. So that 
there is no depending upon the whoie work as genuine ; but there may be, 
and probably are interpoUuwn$ in it, perhapa of the serenth or dghth cen- 
tury, or later. See Albertinus, p. 487. Fabricins, Bibl. Gnsc. torn, viii* 
p. 153. But if Nysaen really held any each notkNia, or used any such ex- 
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a new scheme, and waa in no dispoaition to feturn to the 
old principles, which might have eased him of all perplex- 
ities. The heart will commonly govern the head : and it 
18 certain, that any strong passion, set the wrong way, 
will soon infatuate even the wisest of men : therefore the 
first part of wisdom is to watch the affections: But I pass 
on. 

I am aware that the late learned editor of Damascen 
has disputed the genuineness of that epistle 3. But the 
external evidences for it appear to me to outweigh the 
slight suspicions drawn from the internal characters. 
And I am much mistaken, if any unprejudiced eiaminer 
will find that the learned editor has proved any thing 
more than a strong desire to fetch oflf his author irom 
some palpable absurdities, lest they should too much im- 
pair his credit as to other points. But, however that be, 
it is certain that Damascenes system wanted some such 
additional succour as that epistle endeavoured to supply : 
and whether he did the kind office himself, or some other 
did it for him, is of no great moment with respect to the 
main cause. One thing we may observe from the whole, 
that whosoever once embraces any great absurdity ^ and 
resolves to abide by it, must, if he will be consistent and 
uniform, proceed to more : and though to go on is a kind 
of madness, yet to stop short betrays more weakness and 
self-condemnation. 

No transubstantiation (such as the Romanists hold) 
was yet invented. Damascenes doctrine was far enough 
from that ^ ; excepting that it might accidentally and gra- 
dually lead to it, as indeed it did, by sapping those an- 
dent principles which otherwise were sure barriers against 
it, and by setting men's minds afloat after new devices. 

prMnont, they were c^eeied and smgutaTf and ongfat to bear no weigbt 
•gfuiMt the known sentimeiitB and comm&n style of the Faik^n In gene- 
ral. 

• In Admonitione PrsTiay p. 652. 

^ Vid. Albertinoa, p. 912, 913. L'Arroqoe's Hiit. of Eadi. p. 366, &c. 
Claude against Amand, part i. book 4. chap. 9. p. 338. 

B 2 
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From Damascen we may pass on to the famous Council 
of Constantinople, which consisted of three hundred and 
thirty-eight bishops, who assembled under Constantine 
the Sixth, sumamed Copronymus, A. D. 754* They, de- 
testing all image'Worship, reestablished the ancient doc- 
trine of the elements being commemorative and exhibitive 
types y figures J symbolsy or images of the natural body and 
blood of Christ ; alleging that the Eucharist was the only 
image of Christ's incarnation which Christ had autho- 
rized in his Church c. They speak magnificently of the 
consecration^ and the effects of it ; the elements thereby 
becoming an holy image^ and deified^ as it were, hj grace^i 
by which they appear to mean no more than divinely 
sanctified^ according to the ordinary use of such phrases, 
at that time, and before^ : and they themselves explain it 
by its being made holy, when before it was common^. 
And though they speak of the elements being replenished, 
that is, sanctified by the Holy Ghost, yet they reserve the 
enlivening or life-giving virtue to the true and proper body 
and blood of Christ % ; not to the elements, the image of 
them. They distinguish between the real, natural body, 
and the relative body, or body by institution and appoint' 



« The whole passage may be seen in the Acts of the second Niccnc Coun- 
cil, Act ▼!. p. 368, 369. Hardain, torn. iv. Compare Dr. CovePs translation 
of it, and remarks upon it ; Account of Gr. Church, p. 150, 151 ; and Alber- 
tinus, p. 914 ; and Claude, book iv. chap. 10. p. 347 — 355. 

' Ej««I> etUTou &yia, is hd rn»i ayut^ftev, J^ei^tn ^tauftim. P. 368. 

• Vid. Stticer*8 Thesaur. torn. i. 444, 1363, 1392, 1398. Jewell's Answ. to 
Hard. p. 247. Albertinus, p. 886. and compare Damasoen, lib. iii. c. 17. 
p. 239. 

^ T^f ih^m^tfriat »^tc9y it iypivin tUiva, ris port»nt, rofftis ha rnf rev iyitt 
Wfftvfutrti Wi^6trnvtMt mytetl^o/uw, B^Tov ^ifia. tt^izn^t ym^Soi, fu^trMtrtt rm 
If ^irfyi^ii tie rod mmmoS zf^ ro ttytov, ritv avm^e^v wtfiftifw it^iatt. P. 368. 

S ZiMirtif Bavar^ aur»u • tixin rev ^w««'m#v ^ifiMrtf «vr«v— — rv» r£ tw- 
m^/y ^*^ ittepiftu tCtf*mret rUt «^f«i^«f myrtS. Note, that Mr. Johnson, insd- 
vertently, rendered the last words, li/e-giviner cup of the blood which [flow- 
ed] out of hit tidCf (Unbl. Sacrifice, p. 195 :) he should have rendered, as Dr. 
Covel has done, the cup of the enliventngr blood of his side : which is diifer- 
cdot, and gives quite another idea to the main thing, Conf. Theodoret Dial 
ii. p. 85. 
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ment^. The meaning of the latter must be determined 
by what it is appointed to ; which the Council itself suffi- 
ciently explains : it is appointed to be a true imager and a 
most clear memorial of the natural body » : a true imager 
as opposed to lare representation^ as in a picture, not ex- 
bibitive of, or accompanied with true and spiritual bene- 
fits : a very clear memorial, as opposed to the faint 
shadows and dark intimations of the legal types or figu- 
rations. Some further light perhaps may be given to the 
true meaning of those Constantinopolitan Fathers, by a 
short passage of the Emperor Copronymus, preserved by 
Nicephorus, who was Patriarch of Constantinople from 
800 to 815. The passage runs thus : 

*< He commanded his holy disciples and apostles to de- 
" liver, by what thing he pleased, a symbol [type] for his 
** body : that through the sacerdotal ministration we 
" might receive really and truly, though it be by partici- 
^* pation and designation, his very body ^." The meaning, 
as I apprehend, is, that we partake of the natural body 
itself, in a true and reasonable sense, (that is, symbolically 
or spiritually,) by receiving what God has instituted as a 
symbol and instrument to convey it. Copronymus does 
not say, that the elements are really and truly that body : 
no, that was the very position of the adverse party. But 
he affirms that we truly and really receive that very body, 
though symbolically, or by an appointed medium and 
pledge of it : which I understand to be exactly the same 
doctrine that our Church teaches, viz. that the body and 

T^ S/rii^^-p. 368. For the phrase, unm tmrk ^Utf, vid. Damasceu. torn. i. 
p. 354. 

» 'AAiiSir raS K^t^rtu ttxita h aitrit i it^^tXi^rnt mm Stig ■ tls rmt 
Mtt mmfunurn ifU^yta'raTfiv v7t mbrw ftofrmit ««^/3«>»i. P. 368. 

rBn w^yprnTH riwn tig 0mfim etvrtS. "im im riif U^wt»nf »9»ysfynt, »ani i« 

Cnuianim, Coprwtym, m Not%$ ad Damascen, torn. i. p. 354. As to the ec- 
cleriastical use and aen$e of the word Mv^ms, ace Albertinus, p. 461. Claude, 
put ii. p. 76, 

R3 
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blood of Christ are ^* verily and indeed taken and received 
" by the faithful in the Lord's Supper ^*' This doctrine 
did not happen to please the Nicene Fathers, who sate 
thirty-three years after, in the year 787. It was not suf- 
ficient to say, that by or with the elements we do verily 
and indeed receive Christ's body and blood, but the ele^ 
ments themselves must literally be the very body and the 
very blood of Christ, and not types or pledges only of 
it™. Not indeed in the sense of Papal transubstantia' 
tion^ (which was not then thought on%) but in some 
such sense as Anastasius or Damascen had before recom- 
mended. 

Seven years after {viz. A. D. 794.) appeared the Caro- 
line books, moderating in the dispute between the Coun- 
cils of Constantinople and Nice. The author or authors 
of them determine that the Sacrament of our Lord's body 
and blood goes much beyond a picture of man's device, 
in many respects; whicb they handsomely enumerate ^r 
and of that no man can doubt. They determine farther, 
that the elements are not types of things future^ nor faint 
shadows^ like those under the law^ but that they are truth 
and substance P ; a sacrament and mystery, commemora- 



1 See my Review, vol. vii. p. 191, 304. 

rasf »ai tU), mmi 'mtertvtfTt, OmcU. Nieen, H. Act. vi. p. 370, 371. HaF- 
duin, torn. iv. 

" Ibid. AlbertiDus, p. 915. Covel, p. 151, 1S2. 

^ Distat Siicrtanentum Dominici corporis et sanguinis ab imagm^ut pic- 
torum arte depictis, &c. Giro/. Magn, lib. ii. p. 278. 

P Nee nobis legis transeuntibas ambris imaginarimn quoddam indidaiD, 
sed sni sangninis et corporis contnlit Sacramentum. Non enim sanguiBts et 
corporis Dominici mysterinm Uimgo jam nunc dicendnm est, sed vtriias: non 
umbra f sed corpus; non exemplar /tUvronnit, sed id qnod exemplaribns pne- 
fignrabatar. — Jam vems Melchizedech, Cbristas videlicet, rex jastas, rex pa- 
cis, non pecudum victimas, sed tm nobis corporis et sanguinis contolit Sam. 
mentam. Nee ait, H»e est imago corporis et sanguinis mei, sed Hoc est ror* 

pu8 meum Cum ergo, nt praefati sumus, nee ariffieum oprnt^ vera Christi 

possit imago did, nee corporis et sanguinis ejus mysterium, q|Uod nt veriimte 
gestum esse constat, non injlgura, merito, &c. CaroL Magn, dt Imagm* 
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tire of a thing performed, und not prefigurative of a ftiing 
hoped for only, or promised: a sacrament directly and 
plainly signifying and exhibiting the true expiation, and 
not merely under the dark covers or remote innuendos of 
legal expiations. In short, the eucharistical symbols are 
not prefigurations of things expected, but evidences of 
things done, and memorials of mercies and blessings in 
hand, not in prospect only. Their whole meaning seems 
to be, that though the consecrated elements are really 
signs and symbols, (for so much they intimate in the words 
sacrament, mystery, and true image,) and therefore not 
the very body and blood, as many then taught; yet they 
are more than types, or prefigurations, or adumbratio7is, or 
even bare memorials, because they exhibit the things sig- 
nified, and that not darkly or indirectly, (which even the 
Jewish sacraments did %) but directly and plainly, under 
the strongest light, and to greatest advantage. This doc- 
trine is sound and good, and well guarded, in the main^ 
against both extremes. Only, it Ynight have been wished, 
that they had been less scrupulous about the use of the 
nauie^tir^, or image, (so common and familiar in elder 
times,) and that they had given less countenance to the 
novel and affected phrases then coming into vogue : for, 
generally speaking, ancient doctrine is best kept up by 
adhering strictly to ancient language; and new phrases at 
any time, taken up without necessity, have been observed 
to lead the way to a new faith. 

Hitherto, however, the western parts appear to have re- 
tained just ideas of the holy Eucharist. But before the 
end of the ninth century, the eastern innovations, intro- 
duced by Anastarius and Damascen, and established by 
the Nicene Council, spread wide and far, both among 



lib.iT. p. 520. Conf. Albertiii. p. 916, 917. JewieH's AosiFer to Haid. art xii. 
p. 344» 345. BUfloo't Chrutian Subject, p. 593. aaude, part i. book v. chap. 
9. p. 96, 97. L'Arroque, p. 380, &c. 

* Idem itaque in myiterio cibus et potas illorum qui ooster, wd ngmfica- 
time idem, Don tpwie: quia idem Ipae Christus illis iu petn JIguratus, no- 
bis in carne mani/esiaitu. JugtuHn, m PwaL Ixxyii. p. 816, 

R4 
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Greeks and Latins. When it was once resolved that the 
consecrated elennents should be no longer signs or Jignres 
at all, but the very body and blood of Christ, the symbo- 
lical language of Scripture and Fathers became negleciedj 
and in a whila forgotten ; and the old notion of a sacra- 
mentj as innporting a sign and a thing signified, wore off 
apace : and now all the care was, how to make out that 
very body and blood, by some subtile evasions, or newly 
devised theories. Many are the wanderings of human in- 
vention, after men have once departed from the right 
way ; as sufficiently appeared from the great variety of 
systems soon set up, instead of the only ancient and true 
system : and they were all but as so many different modifi- 
cations of one and the same error, committed in sinking the 
idea of symbolical grants, and thereupon confounding fi- 
gure and verity, exalting signs into things signified. But 
let us inquire more particularly what ways were taken, or 
could be taken, to make it competently appear, that the 
elements once consecrated are no signs, but the very body 
and blood of Christ. They are reducible perhaps to ftue, 
as follows : i. £ither the elements must literally become 
the same personal body. 2. Or they must literally con- 
tain or inclose the same personal body. 3. Or they must 
literally become another personal body. 4. Or they must 
literally contain another personal body, 5. Or they must 
literally be or contain a true and proper body of Christ, 
distinct and different from a personal body. 

I. As to the first, it was undoubtedly the thing turned 
at by the first innovators; namely, by Anastasius, and 
Damascen, and the Nicene Fathers. And they endea- 
voured to make it out in the way of augmentation, as has 
been related, joining the new-made body here to the per- 
sonal body above, so as to make one personal body of 
both. Another shorter way of coming at the point was 
that of transubstantiation, which crept in later, and which 
the Latins generally fell into ; for relief, as It seems, to 
.wearied minds, fluctuating in uncertainties, and not know- 
ing how or where to rest. 
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a. As to the second way, which has been called con^ 
substantiation, some think that Paschasius Radbert (about 
A.D. 831.) took into it>^: others conceive that it came 
in later s. 

3. As to the third way, some have imagined that our 
Lord's Divinity becomes personally united with the ele^ 
ments, as well as with his own natural body, having in 
that sense two personal bodies. This conceit has some- 
times gone under the name of assumption S as it imports 
the Deity's assuming the elements into a personal union; 
and sometimes it has been called impanation, a name fol- 
lowing the analogy of the word incarnation. Rupertus 
Tuitiensis (about A. D. 1 1 1 1.) has been believed to espouse 
this notion u; and Odo Cameracensis ^, who lived about 
the same time. It is much the same notion that St. Au- 
stin supposes ignorant children might be apt to conceive, 
in their simplicity, at the first hearing of what is said of 
the elements, and before they come to knouf better^. So 
simple were even famous Divines grown in the late and 
dark ages. 

4. As to the fourth way, those who have supposed 
some spiritual and personal body from above, distinct 

' CosiD. Histor. Transobstant. p. 86. Conf. AlbertiDus, p. 922. Bnt others 
iDterpret him oi transubstanHation. See Claude, part ii. p. 198, &c. 

* Hospinian. Histor. Rei Sacram. p. 6. 

*■ N. B. JsiumpHon has been also a common name for Damasccn's hypo- 
thesis, wherein it is supposed that the Diyinity assumes the elements into a 
pnrmmal union, but by the metHum of the natural and personal body. Vid. 
Pfaffius de Consecrat p. 450. Buddseus, Miscell. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 80. 

» Vid. Hospinian. p. 7. Albertinus, p. 959, 960. Pfaffius de Consecrat. 
Each. p. 449, 450. Bnddsus, Misoellan. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 80. 

« Fac ergo Domine, nostram oblatlonem adscriptam, ut pretiosum corpus 
Christi fiat, yhrbo Dei adunata, et in unitate persorue conjuncta. Odo, Ca- 
meracens, in Sacr, Can, Exposit, BibL PP, tom. ri. p. 360. 

s Infant e s o i uuuquam discant experimento, rel suo tcI alionim, et 
nnnquam illam spedem rerum ndeant, nin inter eelebrationes sacramento- 
nim, cum offertur et datur, dicaturque illis suthoritate gravissima, cujns 
corpus et sanguis sit, nihil aliud credent, nisi omnino in ilia specie Domi- 
nttm ocnlis apparuisse mortalium, et de latere tali percusso liquorem ilium 
omnino fluxisse. Augvstin, fie TVin. lib. iii. c 10. p. 803. Conf. Albertin. 
p.648, 64!^. 
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from the natural, to come upon the elements, j$nd to 
abide in them and with .them, have had some colour for it 
from two very ancient passages, one of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and another of Jerome y. But it hath been abun- 
dantly shown, time after time, by learned and able men, 
that that ancient distinction ought not to be understood 
of two personal bodies of Christ, but of two distinct views 
or considerations of one and the same natural and personal 
body '• The celebrated Bertram, (that is, Ratramn,) of 
the ninth century, has been by some supposed to be of 
the number of those who made two such bodies of Christ. 
There is some appearance of it, but, I think, appearance 
only: for upon carefully weighing and considering his 
real sentiments, it will be found, that he supposed only a 
sacramental body received orally, and the natural bodj 
received spiritually in the Eucharist K 

5. There is yet a fifth way, which prevtdled with many, 
as high as the ninth century ; which was to imagine some 
kind of union of our Lord's Divinity with the consecrated 
elements, short of personal^ but yet presumed sufficient to 
denominate them in a true and proper sense (as opposed 
to symbolical) the Lord's body and blood. Remigius^ 

Xtfr^/iud«* ri Hi wnvfutrtxif^ wrimv f Mt;^^U/u^m» Gem* jilex, Pttiog* 
lib. ii. c. 2. p. 177. Compare Review, yol. vii. p. 166. 

Dupliciter yero siuiguiB Christi, A caro inteUigitur : vel spiiitttaUs ilia et 
diyina, de qua ipse dixit, caro mea vere est cUkua vel caro et saofuis, que 
crucifixa est, et qui militia effusua est lancea. Hieron, m Ephet* p. 327. 
Opp. torn. iv. edit Bened. 

> Beca de Coena Domim, p. 93. Jewell*8 Answer to Harding, art. v. p. 248, 
249. Albertinus, p. 315, 395. Rivet in Consult, de Rdig. p. 26. Chamier, 
torn. iv. p. 695. Spalatensis, lib. v. c 6. p. 103. 

• Bertram de Corpore et Sanguine Domini, p. 16, 24, 36, 40, 96, 100, 
114, 116. edit. Anglo-LatiD. Lend A. D. 1686. 

^ Caro quam yerbum Dei Patris assumpsit in ntero Virginali, in unitate 
aiue Persona, et panis qui consecratur in ficdesia, icAiim corjnu Christi 
sunt. Sicut enim ilia caro corpus Cbristi est, ita iste panu transit in corpus 
Christi ; nee sunt duo corpora, sed unum corpus. Divinitatis enim pleoi- 
tudo quae fuit in ilia, rqtiei et istum panem, &c. e t sicut ille panis et 
sanguis in corpus Christi transeunt, ita omnes qui in'Ecclesia digne coroe- 
dunt illud, unum Cliristi corpus sunt.-^»Tamcn ilia caro quam aaiumpsit) 
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who flourished about the year 890, conceived, that our 
Lord's Divinity filling the natural body and the mystical, 
viz. the Church, and the consecrated elements, made all 
the three to become one body of Christ. It is observable, 
that he admits of but one of the three to be Christ's body 
in the personal sense: but having a cojifuse notion of some 
remote union of each with the Logos, which was common 
to them all, he therefore called each of them singly a true 
body of Christ, and all conjunctly one true body. The 
like account may be seen in the book de Divinis Officiis^^, 
fidsely ascribed to Alcuinus of the eighth century, written 
probably in the eleventh century or later. The sum is, that 
because one of the three is truly Christ's body in a sym- 
bolical sense, and the other truly his body in a mystical 
sense, and the third in a true and proper sense ; therefore 
all the three are severally a true body of Christ, and toge- 
ther one true body. Such were the rovings of men be- 
wildered in their ways, after they had deserted the old 
paths. It is however worth the observing, that this au- 
thor was very solicitous to avoid the suspicion of making 
two true bodies of Christ, which Christian ears could not 
bear: and further, that he retained so much of the an- 
cient principles, under clouds of confusion, as to suppose 
the Logfjs to be the heavenly ybo(;( of the Eucharist, and 
he resolves the formal reason of the name of Lord's body 
into some immediate relation to the person of Christ. I 
do not find that the third Person's filling the elements 
with himself, or with his graces, was hitherto supposed 
the immediate ground or formal reason of their having the 
name of Christ's body : or had it so been, the element of 

et iste pants, omnisque Eccietria non faciunt tria corpora Christi, sed unum 
corpos. Remig, AnHisiodorenna (alias Haymo) tn 1 Cor, x. p. 132. 

Sicut cam Christi quam aasumpait in ntero Virginali. verum corpus ejus 
eat, et pro nostra salute occisom, iXApanit quem Christus tradidit discipulis 
wis e t qnem qnotidie consecrant sacerdotes in Ecdeda, com virtute Dt- 
vmUUiM quae illam repUt panem, verum corpus Cliristi est; nee sunt duo 
corpora Hla caro quam assumpsit, et iste panis, sed nnmn v€rum corpus fon' 
wmt Christi, Id. m 1 Cbr. xi. p. 137. Conf. Albertin» p. 938. 

* Pteudo-Alcuinus de Divin. Off. cap. 40. 
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Baplism^ upon the analogy observed by the ancients^ 
would most certainly have had a better title to the name. 
For the Holy Ghost was supposed more immediately to 
preside, as it were, in that Sacrament, under the Jigure of 
a conjugal unions as before mentioned : and even as low 
as Damascen, we find, that while the grace of the Spirit 
was said to be joined with the oil and the water, the very 
Divinity of the second Person was supposed to be joined 
with the elements of the Eucharist <>. 

I am sensible that a great show of authorities has been 
produced, in order to persuade us, that, according to the 
ancients, the third Person was presumed to make the ele- 
ments the body and hlood of Christ^. But out of twenty- 
two authorities, seventeen, as I conceive, either must or 
may be understood of the second Person f, the Aiyog, often 
called Spirit : and the ^ve remaining authorities prove 
only, that the Holy Ghosts makes the elements sacra- 
ments, or sanctified symbols, or an holy body, fitting them 
for the uses intended, and preparing the communicants at 
the same time. The Holy Ghost prepares both the sym- 
bols and the guests : but still it is the Logos, the incarnate 
Logos, who is properly the spiritual food or feast, accord- 
ing to Scripture and all Catholic antiquity; and that not 
as residing, by his Divinity, in the elements, but as adsist- 
ant only, or concomitant; and that to the worthy only. 
But I pass on. 

I have been observing something of the various wan- 
derings and mazes which thoughtful men fell into, after 
the change of doctrine introduced in the seventh century. 
For from thence came augmentation, assumption, impana- 

<> Seeabove, p.24l,242. 

« Unbloody Sacrifice, part t. p. 187 — 195. 

' 1. Ignatius. 2. Justin Martyr. 3. Irenaeus. 4. Clemens AlexandriQUS. 
5. Origen. 6. Cyprian. 7. Athanasitis. 8. Julius Firmicus. 9. NazianzcD. 
10. Epiphanius. 11. Gregory Nyssen. 12. Epbnem. Synis. Vid.Albertin.453' 
13. Gandentius. 14. CyriU. Alex. See Albertin, 454. 15. Gelasiua. 16. Theo- 
dorite. 17. Pseud- Ambrose. 

K Cyril. Hierosol. Optatns, Cbrysostom, Austin, and Conncil of Coastsn- 
tinople. 
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iionj composition, consubstantiation, transubstantiation, lo- 
cal presence, and oral manducatton of the res sacramenti, 
inherent virtues, bread-sacrifice, bread- worships and the 
like ; all issuing from the same source, all springing from 
the same root; namely, from ihdXservilis infirmitas, which 
St. Austin speaks of, the mistaking signs for things, and 
j^e for verity. 

The Reformation, as is well known, commenced in the 
sixteenth century, and then this high subject came to be 
reconsidered, and to be set in a proper light, upon the 
foundation of Scripture and antiquity. But disputes arose * 
even among Protestants. For though the later and grosser 
corruptions of the Latin Church were soon thrown off, 
with general consent, yet some of the older and more re- 
fined depravations of the Greeks were not easily distin- 
guished (in those infant days of criticism) from what was 
tnily ancient, but had made too deep an impression upon 
the minds of many serious persons. The nature of sym- 
bolical grants and constructional conveyances was not so 
well considered as might have been wished. Many un- 
derstood not what eating could mean, unless it were con- 
ceived to be oral and literal : neither could they suddenly 
bring their minds to comprehend how a thing could be 
said to be given and received at the supper, without being 
literally, locally present in the supper, in the very tokens 
or pledges of the heavenly things there made over to every 
faithRil communicant. As if livery and seisin might not 
be given and taken by proper instruments: or as if a ring^ 
a hook^ a crosier^ or other tokens of investiture, might not 
convey lands, honours, dignities, without being inwardly 
enriched with^, or outwardly converted into the very things 

^ See Review, vol. rii. p. 146, 147. Sicat ngillum prindpis vere est non 
otioiuxn, sed efficax, nulla tamen sibi indUa viriute, sed auihoritate dun- 
texat prindpis quasi comUante : sic Sacnunenta, t^uie in signis et signaculis 
ease negare nulhxs potest,^— etsi nulla in rebus externis vi mdita agant in 
animas boiDinum, aut in gratiam qua in iis quieritur, tamen non desinunt 
^sse instnunenta ejficacia, tanquam rn/u** Koi r^^etyliig, CTiemier, torn. iv. 
p. 57. 
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themselves which they so convey. For as any person be- 
comes legally vested in an estate by the delivering and 
receiving of deeds, though he does not literally take the 
lands and tenements in his hands, nor grasp them in his 
arms : so may a person, in construction of Divine lawy 
be vested in or possessed of the Lord's body and blood, 
and whatever depends thereupon, without literally receiv- 
ing the same into his mouth. The notion is a very plain 
and easy notion, that one might justly wonder how it 
came to pass, that even Divines of good note should not 
hit upon it at first ; or if they did, should slight it ■• 

Our Divines, as Cranmer, Jewell, Hooker, &c. (to do 
them justice,) understood this matter perfectly well. Nei- 
ther do I know of any considerable person amongst our 
early Reformers who 'missed the right thought : unless 
perhaps we may except the great Bishop Poynet, in his 
exile at Strasburg, where he died A. D. 1556. He drew 
up his Diallacticon abroad, with a truly pious and pacific 
design, hoping to contribute something towards healing 
the then reigning difierences between Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists, upon the subject of the Eucharist. The treatise 
was not published till after his death ^ : a short preface 

* It is maxrenouB to ohverve, how from the time of Paschamus Radbert, of 
the ninth century, down to the uKteenth, almost the wMe Latin Cbordi 
were imposed upon themselves, or imposed upon others, hy confounding 
two Tery distinct propositions with each other, as if they were the tame. 
They saw plainly, both in Scripture and Fathers, that the natural hodj/ of 
Christ is the thing eignified, and received hy thefaUhfiU in the £ucharitt: 
that is to say, received with the elements, spirituatfy received. Had they 
rested there, all had been rio^ht. But by slipping a false consequence, or 
false comment, upon true premises, they inadvertently changed that sound 
proposition into this very unsowid one : that the elements are thai wry na- 
tural body, locally present, and orally received by every eommutncanl. 
They had lost the idea of a symbolical and constructional reception ; which 
requires neither loctU presence nor corporai contact 

^ Diallacticon viri boni et literati, de veritate, natorn, atque sabstsotia 
corporis et sanguinis Christ in Eucharistia. 1557. First eifition. Strasbmg. 
1573. Second edition. Geneva. At the end of Bexa's Opnscola. 1576. Iliint 
edition. At the end of Harchius. 1688. Fourth edition. London. ByDr- 
Felling. 
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was prefixed to it by the editor, supposed to be Stunnius K 
I sball give a bpef accoant of the author^s main princi- 
ples, using the octavo edition of 1576. 

He was a religious admirer of the ancient Fathers : but 
as their works were not at that time critically distinguish- 
ed, he was often misled, even in the main lines of his hy- 
pothesiSf by spurious pieces or passages $ quoting several 
material things under the admired names of Cyprian, 
Ambrose, and Austin, which belonged not to them, but 
were some of them as late as the twelfth century. Many 
passages of Austin and others stand only on the credit of 
Gratian, an author of the eleventh or twelfth century. And 
it is known that the piece De Coena, ascribed to Cyprian, 
belongs to Amoldus, who wrote about A. D. 1140. Un- 
der these disadvantages, it is the less to be wondered at, if 
the excellent author did not every where hit that ancient 
truth which he sincerely sought for. 

I. In the first place, he appears to carry the notion of 
inherent virtues or graces, as lodged in the elements them- 
selves, much too far "^. And he seems to make the con- 
junction of grace and element absolute and physical^. By 
which means, he found himself at length involved in in- 
superable perplexities upon the point of adoration of the 
elements <*, and the communion of the unworthy?: though 
he endeavoured to get off from both, as handsomely as 
the thing would bear. Our other more cautious Divines 

* See the French Sttpplement to Bayle's Dictiooary, in the article 
Pomei. 

■ Wm vit» signis externis inditam, p. 53. Virtntem [veri corporis] vita- 
lem cofijnnctam habet, p. 79. Virtas iprins corporiB eiBcax et rivifica— cnin 
pane et fino eonjangitnr, p. 83. lotm abditam et latentem naturalem ^asdem 
eorporia proprietatem, hoc est, yirificam Tirtntem, secam trahat, p. 83. Vir- 
tatein reri corporis spfantaalem habet, p. 88. Virtas autem interna, quae ri 
DiviDlVerbi accedit, p. 118. Virtute benedictionis mystics rim insitam, 
p. 119. 

■ S gratiaro et yirtatem reri corporis eum pane ei viHo ctn^wigi credamus, 
ftlmiam elemeniU tribnere ridebinmr, p. 107. Dirina rirtus abesae a signo 
lion poteAt, qua Sacramentnm est, p. 1 12. Saeramenta quam diu Sacramenta 
siot, snam retinere virtalem, nee ab ea posse separari, p. 114. 

•P. 107, &c. PP. 112. 
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of that time, as Cranmer and Jewell, had no concern with 
those perplexities^ any more than the anqpnt Fathers had: 
for they avoided the main principle from which those 
difficulties arose; yea, and flatly contradicted it 4. 

2. The very worthy author appears not to have guarded 
sufficiently against the notion of two true bodies ofChrist, 
natural above, and spiritual below, in the Eucharist: which 
is what the mild and moderate Cassander, very tenderly, 
charged him with ; intimating, that he had put the dis- 
tinction wrong between body and body, (as if there were 
two true bodies,) instead of distinguishing between the 
different manner of exhibiting or receiving one and the 
same natural body '• And so far Cassander judged very 
rightly, and conformably to the ancients: only as he 
chose to distinguish between a visible and invisible man- 
ner, he should rather have expressed it in the terms of 
literal and spiritual; which is the true distinction. 



1 See Cranmer' 8 Preface, cited in Review, vol. vii. p. 185. and compare 
Review, p. 94, 284. Bishop Jewell writes thus : ** We are tanght, not to 
" seek that §rrace in the sign, but to assure ourselves by receiving the sign, 
« that it is given us by the ihingr ngnified^—^lt is not the creature ef bread 
*' or water, but the wul of man that receivefh the grace of God. These 
« corruptible creatures need it not : we have need of God's grace. But this 
" is a phrase of speech. For the power of God, the grace of God, tlie pre- 
«• fence of the Trinity, the Holy Ghost, the gift of God, are not in the 
** water, bat in ut: and we were not made because of the Sacraments ; but 
<' the Sacraments were made for our sake." JewelTs Treatise of the Sacra- 
menu, p. 263. fol. ed. Compare Def. of Apol. p. 208, 238. 

' Quae de duplici Christi corpore (Bertramum sccutus) erudite dissent, 
fadle aliquos offendat, quibns ex verbis Christi persuasnm est, et qoidem 
vere, non aiiud corpus in Sacramento fidelibus dari, qnam quod a Christo 
pro fidelium salute in mortem traditum fiiit. Quamvis autem hie distinctiooe 
aliqua opus sit, malim tamen illam ad modum pnesentia et ezhibitionis 
quam ad ipsam rem subjectam, hoc est, corpus Ckristi, adhiberi. Commo- 
dius itaque, et ad docendum accommodatius, et Christi institnto conveoien- 
tius, et ad conciliationem aptius dici videtur, ipsum Christi oorpns pro nobis 
traditum, etiam in Eucharistia fidelibus tradi ; adlubita Augustini distioc- 
tione : " Ipsum quidem, el non ipsum ; ipsum invisibiliter, et non ipsum 
<* visibiliter, &c*' Cassander, JEpist, p. 1084. Conf. Rivet. Animadv. s<l 
Consult, p. 30. Apologet p. 102. Grotii Opp. tom. iii. 621, 643, 6(>0, 
66B. 
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Bishop CoainS speaking of Bishop Poynet, repreae&ts 
him (if there h(^ oet aoaie error of the pvess) as makiDg 
thai very distiociion which Casaander wished he had 
madej or whiob be suggested, by way of corroclion, as 
pieierablfi to Pc^net^s. I say. Bishop Cosio repfeseots 
Poynet as doing the very thing, which Caasander required, 
and mostly in Cadsandisr's own words, without naming 
Urn. Yet it i& plain enough> that that dtstinctioD which 
Cosin ascribe* to Poynet was not lu«>. but Cassander's^: 
wherefone I suspect some error of. the press or of the 
edUoT^ (as might easily happen in a posthumous piece>) 
and that Cosin really wrot^ malim, not maluit, making 
Caasander's cenaure his Qtvn* But of this let the consi- 
derate readers of both judge, as they see cause* Certain 
however it is, that Bishop Cosin (with all our other learn- 
ed and judicious Divines) was sealous against the notion 
of two true bodies of Christ, and very strongly assertedj 
yea, and often inculcated, in that small treatise, where be 
had not much room to spare, that the natyr^l body is the 
^hn^ signified^ the thing spiritually given and recewed by 
ih%faiihftil in the Eucharist* He was well aware,, bow 
much depended upon that mtmewtous principle ; aa well 
because it was the safe, the only clue to lead serious 
Christians through all the labyrinths of contending par- 
ties, as also because it was fixing the economy of man's 
salvadon upon its true and firm basis, which is this : that 
in the Sacraments we are made and continued members-, of 
Christ's bodjif of his flesh, and of his bones '• Our union 
with the Deitif rests entirely in our mystical union with 
our Lord's humanity, which is personally united with his 



• licet discrimen ipM cum Patribos agpotcM inter corput Ckristi forniaai 
hamani cMrpoiia ngiuraiem babeni» et qaod in Sacramento est corpus mfs- 
tioQBit malmi tamen diserinen illiid ad modum prmtentim H exhibiiionis, 
fMAm ad ip9am rem suiQtetamy hoe ui, ChrisH corpus veeam, accommodari ; 
qauni certiaumDm mt^non aMud corpus in Sacrammto JiddUms dart nisi 
pud a Ckristo pro JideHum sdhste in mortem tradUum fitU, Quan. ISstor, 
Transuist. p. 10. 

^ Ephes. y. 30. 

VOL. vm. 8 
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Divine nature, which is essentially united with God the 
Father, the head and fountain of all. So stands the eco- 
nomy ; which shows the high importance of the principle 
before mentioned. And it is well that Romanists^ and 
Lutherans, and Greeks also, even the whole East and 
West, have preserved it, and yet preserve it : though some 
of them have miserably corrupted it by the wood, hay^ 
and stubble, which they have huilt upon it ; namely, by a 
local presence, a literal exhibition, and an oral manduca- 
tion, with other the like novel additions or defalcations. 
But I return. 

Twenty years after Poynet, a very learned physician, a 
German, building upon the same principles, and being 
much more sanguine and self-confident, pursued it to hr 
greater lengths in two several treatises ", bearing difibrent 
running titles '• His name was Harchius. It was a vast 
undertaking for that time. He set himself at once to op- 
pose Romanists, Lutherans, and Calvinists, {three sects, as 
be called themx,) condemning them all as guilty of great 
errors in the article of the Eucharist, and proposing a 
fourth system} wherein they should all unite. He boasted 
highly of the Fathers, as full and clear on his side ' : he 
filled his two books with quotations of that kind : some 
genuine and some spurious, some ancient and some middle- 

• De Eucharistim Mysterio, Dignitate, et Usu : ex unanimi primltiva Be- 
cleaia Consensa, ad omninni eoram qui Cbristi Nomen profitentnr, aedsndas 
GoDtrovenias. libri tres. 4to. Jodoco Harchio, MoDtense Medico^ aotoiv. 
Wormatie. 1573, 

Orthodoxorum Patram Fides de Eucharistia et Sacrificio unirfnali 

Ecclesis : ad Pontificiornm et ETangeUcoram cogaosoendas, dirimendaMioe 
CoDtroTersias, pro Christi Gloria, et Eccleaiamm Pace. Per Jodocam Htr- 
cbium, Montensem Medicum. A. D. 1576. 8?o. 

« The running title of the first: Concordia de Ccena. 

The running title of the second: Plitmni Consensus de Eucharistia. 

N. B. Hospinian says, this last was printed A. D. 1577. Hospin. HIstor. 
Sacram. part ii. p. 354. Which may be true : for I take the date 1575, not 
from the title-page, (which has no date,) but from Ibe end of the preface, 
written in 1576. 

J Harcfa. Patr. Consens. p. 183, 230. 

« Ibid, idem, p. 77, 127, 129, 270, 278. 
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aged, some Greek and some Latin ; many of them mis- 
construed, more misapplied, but all made to serve the sys- 
tem^ which be bad before formed in his mind. As the 
attempt was considerable in its way, and commendable 
for its good meaning; and as it may be of use to know 
what the system was, and how received, and bow confuted^ 
(for confuted it was by a very able hand,) I shall here 
take the pains to draw out the chief lines of it, and 
next to exhibit a brief summary of the answer then made 
to it. 

1. He pleads much for an invocation of the Holy Ghost 
in the Communion Offices^; and he speaks often of some 
Ukrpse either of the second or third Person upon the ele^ 
ments, or else of some virtue of lifsj some spiritual and 
eternal gift, sent down from above, upon the consecrated 
bread and wine<^. 

2. He asserts a spiritual and marvellous change thereby 
made in the elements, but not destroying either their sub^ 
stance or iheir figure : a change of qualities, and a melior- 
ation, as it were, of the substance itself, by the powerful 
operation of the Holy Ghost and the supervening of the 
Logos ^ I on account of which change, he talks frequently 
of the elements as passing into the virtue of Christ's body 
and bloods Sometimes he caDs it passing into the flesh 



* A brief sammary of his tyttem, in his own words, is as here follows. 
Panis Eucharistue est corpus quoddaoi sanciumf consecratiione sacerdotum 

bctnm dwinumj existens yeluti imtigo^ reprttsentoHo, seu sacramentum 
proprii et animati corporis Christi quod in cgbIo est; impUtum a.Christo 
Sphritu Sancto et Verho: ut ofieratur (mystdce) Deo Patri, per ministcrium 

wcerdotum; deindoint tumaiur ab omnibus fidelibus, &c. in fide etcha- 

ritate, ore et corded ad remissionem peccatorum in spem resurrcctionis 

et ritoe sternse, simnl et ad memoriam passionis Christi, &c. Heec definitio 
▼era est et catholica, et a nobis in hoc libro probanda. Harch, Pair, dm- 
tens, p. 93. Conf. p. 68, 79. 

b Harch. Patr. Consens. p. 25, 96, 98, 100. Concord, p. 146. 

c Ibid. Concord, p. 14, 45, 49, 79, 92. Patr. Consens. p. 56, 115, 151, 
157, 168. 

* Ibid, idem, p. 30, &c. 75, 82, 83, 86, 146. Patr. Consens. p. 54, 69, 
100,157,185. 

* Ibid, idem, p. 32, 35, 39, 45, 47, 53, 74, 79, 105. 

S 2 
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of Chrtsty or substance of hia body : but then he interprets 
it to meaiiy not the personal body or ftubstance, but on- 
other very like it, or near akin to it in virtue ; whacb be 
denominates a spiritual body, to distinguuh it from the 
natural and personal body ^ 

5. He makes this pretended spiritual body somettsies 
the body of the Divine Spirit, meaning Christ's own Di'- 
vine Hypostasis S ; sometimes, the body of the fFord aad 
Spirit together ^ ; and sometimes of the Divine essence^ or 
whole Trinity «. 

4. But as he could not admit of a personal union be- 
tween the Deity and the bread-body, without calling it 
Christ, and Jjord, and Crod, he was content to call it a 
creature, but a most noble creature ^ ; an image of the na- 
tural body^ but not full and adequate ', extremely like it 
in power and energy, but not perfectly equal ' : a true, 
and holy, and Divine, but bumimaie figure, while full of 
the IVbrdy and of the Spirit, and of grace, and of life ». 

5* He supposed two true bodies of Christ ; one in hea- 
ven above, another in the Eucharist below : one natural, 
and eaten by contemplation and faith at all times } tbe 
other spiritual, and ealen in tbe Eucharist both with wind 
and with mouth ^. He conceived them to be so nearly 
the same thing, that they might be reckoned as tmefi^h, 
but yet considering that there was some inequality, be 
rather chpse to make them two <>. 

6. He maintained an infusion of the Divine essence ^f or 



f Harcb. Concord, f . 33, 35, 39, 45, 53, 74, 105. P«tr. Conaeiis. p. 69. 

K Ibid, idem, p. 15» 16. Patr. ConieDs. p. 28, 42, 47k,69. 

i» Ibid. Patr. Conaens. p. 29, 42, 46, 48, 53, 69, 98, 114, 128, 180. 

i Ibid. Concord, p. 31, 48, 70, 74. Pair. Conwna. p. 91, 167, 173, lll3» 
183. 

k Ibid, idem, p. 36, 37, 38, 75, 76, 82, 83. 

I Ibid, idem, p. 36, 38» 53, 54, 65, 94, 95. Patr. Conacna. p. 68, 79, 91, 
117,250. 

"» Ibid. Patr. Conaena. p. 68, 76, 85, 90, 91, 92, 93, 112, 131, 147. 

Ibid. Concord, p. 27, 55, 70, 81. 

• Ibid. Patr. Conaena. p. 215, 216. 

r Ibid. Concord, p. 31, 48, 70, 74. P»tr. ConMna. p. 74, 76. 
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of Christy or of some virtve of Christ's flesh », into the 
elements : an inhabiiation * also^ and unum <^ and mixture^ 
^h the same. 

7. He once supposed, that the spiritual body in the 
Eucharist is not so fully or perfectly Christ's body as 
every good Christian is ^ : but he appears to have changed 
bis mind afterwards, upon a supposal that the Jitiness of 
the Godhead resides in the elements, and not ordinarily in 
goodmcay. 

8. He supposed the spiriiual body to be the vicarious 
subsiiluie oi the natural ; not equal in power or virtue, 
but approximate ^. 

9. The s]Mritual body, not being kgpostatically united 
with the Divinity S has no title in his scheme (as he sup- 
posed) to formal adoration ; but must be reverenced only, 
or highly venerated ^ . 

10. He supposed the elements to contain within them 
the grace of Christ's body, the nature of the If^ord and 
Spirit, and the essential powers of Christ's body in a 
permanent way, abiding as long as the elements may serve 
for food c. 

11. He imagined brutes, upon devouring the elements, 
to devour them only : but unworthy communicants are 
supposed to receive the Deity besides, but as a judge and 



« Harch. GoMoid. p. 28, 31, 39, 48. Patr. ConseBS. p. 74, 77, 225. 
' Ibid. Pstr. Couens. p. 128, 182, 209, 215. 

• Ibid. Concord, p. 56, 57, 63, 68, 74. Patr. Conaeas. p. 50, 91. 

« Ibid. idoD, p. 15, 57, 71. Patr. Conaena. p. 46, 48, 50, 58, 68, 70, 71, 
91, 121. 

• Ibid. Patr. CoDsens. p. 28, 126, 131, 134, 181, 193, 204. 

• Ibid. Concord, p. 25, 48, 60, 64. 
r Ibid. Patr. Conaena. p. 91, 154. 

« n>id.idem, p. 85, 112, 173, 174, 176. 

• Ibid. Concord, p. 37, 63, 68, 86. 87, 105. Patr. Conaena. p. 54, 91> 126, 
173. 

^ Ibid, idem, p. 59, 60, 106. Pair. Conaena. p. 52, 53, 54, 65, 130, 213, 
217,263. 
« Ibid. ideoB, p. 89. Patr. Conaena. p. 64, 83, 102, 175, 209, 213, 228« . 

S3 
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an avenger; ad a bumir^ coal, or a consuming fire, not to 
save^ but to destroy them ^. 

I a. He maintained an oral manducation (a8 of courae 
he must) of the eternal /^rc^, of the Divine substance, 
and of essential grace ^. 

13. As to the sacrifice, he was reasonably modest and 
cautious in his first piece. He lashed the Romanists on 
that heady all the way, and blamed some Protestants, but 
with tenderness ^, not denying them or others their just 
commendations s. He speaks handsomely of the .first 
English Liturgy, as coming very near to the primitive, 
and particularly admires their farm of consecration^ be- 
seeching God to sanctify the gifts with his Holy Spirit 
and fVord ^. He insisted much upon self-sacrifice^ and 
the sacrifice of alms^ and the memorial of our Lord's pas- 
sion i. He expressed some contempt of a bread^sacrifice, 
a sacrifice of signs and shadows K Had he said, signs 
and shadows of a sacrifice^ rather than sacrifice ofsignSf he 
had said better. However, he observed, that . a sacrifice 
of bread and wine is never mentioned in Scripture, no, nor 
in the Fathers; except in such a qualified sense as Irenasus 
speaks of ^ He had a particular fancy, that the elements 

<< Harch. Coocord. p. 41, 56^ 71, 72, 87, 88. Patr. CoDBens. p. 61, 139j 
140, 141, 175, 212. 

• Ibid, idem, p. 15. Patr. ConseDS. p. 28, 93, 138, 151, 154, 174, 201, 
212. 

f Ne qnis putet in postemm in Coena Domini nulbun esse sacrifiemm : 
quod ab Evangelicis aliquot doleo nimis impudenter negaiumj wit ommttm, 
neqne in catechismis ezplicatam. Harch. Cbneord, p. 132. 

s Legite, O pontifidi, Litnrgiam Jusdni, et pntabitis inBdtntam failse a 
Calvino. Legate et earn qaa fertur Jaoobi, et qnid, preoor, difliert ab ea 
quam institnit Lutfaerus ? Ibid, p. 132. 

k Harcb. Concord, p. 145, 146. 

« Ibid, idem, p. 52, 120, 131, 132, 133, 138, 139, 143, 147, 148, 158, 
161, 167, 168,, 171, 176. 

k Ibid, idem, p. 120, 139, 143, 147, 155, 157, 158. 

1 De pania et yini bostia nusqnam leges in Scripturis, imo neqoe in Pa- 
irihtu ; niri ea ratione oiferamiis panem et ejwmodi TimbiUa, qns Irensns 
▼ocat creaturat, ut non appareamaa in conapectu Dei aut Tacut ant ingfatl 
Harch. Concord, p. 171. 
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should first be made food of, and then sacrificed from 
within: for so he hoped to avoid all extrinsic sacrifice^ 
(condemned by Scripture,) and to account the better for 
the order of the words of institution ^. Besides, it would 
suit the more aptly with another fancy of bis, viz. that 
though the elements were the body of the Logos before 
manducatioB, yet they were not the body of Christ, God" 
man^ till eaten and converted into human Jlesh^. 

14. In his second treatise he altered his notion of the 
sacrifice more ways than one : whether disgusted with the 
Protestants for slightmg his kind offices, or whether far- 
ther instructed^ it is certain, that he came much nearer to 
the Popish sacrifice, and brought severer charges than 
before, both against Lutherans and Calvinists, as casting 
off the visible sacrifice of the Church <>• He forgot his 
former speculations about the sacrifice following the 
manducation ; for now be made it go b^ore P. And 
whereas formerly be had disowned any propitiatory sa- 
crificed, content with gratulatory, after the Protestant 
way, he now made it properly propitiatory, inventing a 
colour for 4t, viz. that Christ himself consecrates by the 
minister^ j£/£s the elements with the Logos Bnd Spirit, is 
present with them, and offered by himself in them and 
with tbemr. 

15. As to our Lord's own sacrifice in the original Eu- 
charist, he supposed him to have offered up that spiritual 
body there made, that compound body of spirit and de^ 

» Harvfa. Concord, p. 171, 174, 175. 

* fitUmsi [Muus EucharUtUB sit tririuie caro ChrUtiy et reaUier corpm 
yerH ante mandncationeiDy tamen lit fiat aetu vera caro, debet prins man- 
ducari, et natritkmb lege in camit formam converti. HarcK Concord, p. 
80. 

• Harefa. P^. Conaens. p. 38, 39, 40, 234, 270, 4u:« 281, 282« 285. 
» Ibid, idem, p. 79, 274, 275. 

« I^. Concord, p. 132, 143, 161. 

' Ibid, idem, p. 240, 263. In hoc pane prtesent et oMo/iu, p. 264. Hos- 
tia offertur, et grata eat Patri, et simol propUiatoria: non ex se, sed oblata 
Pfr Christum, p. 300. 

S4 
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ment : or else perhaps he offered up bis own matmralhoif 
to the Father, as it were m effigt/y under the symbols of 
bread and wine». 

16. Hts construction of the words of instkuiion may 
be worth the noting as a particularity. He interprets the 
words, ^ This is my body given for you/' as if our Lord bad 
said, ** This is my spiritual bady, given me by my Father^ 
" for your consolation and conservation'/' Aoonstructioo 
scarce tolerdble, if there had not been worse inveotod for 
the same words, to serve the like purposes. 

I beg pardon, if I have been tedious in recountkig the 
rovings of that learned gentleman ; which may have their 
use, and which were not so much owing to the weakness 
of the tvriteff (for I much question whether any one else 
could have performed better in that way,) as to the weak- 
ness of the principle which he had the mirfortune to set 
out with. Whoever else should take in hand to enrich 
the elements, either with what belongs to us, or with what 
belongs to God only, could not reasonably expect to sue* 
ceed any better than that ingenious writer did. He is to 
be commended however for adhering to the sacrifice of 
the crosses and for allowing, that the faithful partake of 
Christ's body extra ccenam ^, and that the ancient Patri- 
archs feasted upon the same spiritual food that we do 
now 7. In other points where he judged ill, he appears 
to have intended well : for he certainly had a warm seal 
for God, loved religion, (or what he esteemed such,) and 

■ ChriBtus in pane et vino accipiens, ut homo, a Pkitre «ofim»ct attifriBem, 
P^erM sdlicet ttterni et Spiriiw, olitulit iUa eadem Deo Patri ad gratiamai 
actionem, agnoscens benefidum : vel in pane et vino obtollt, tanqwam in 
tymbolis, corpus saum proprium, seqaenti die cracifigendaia. Harck. Pair, 
Consens, p. 273, 274. 

' Accipite hoc menm corpus, DMni mei SpUritms, qood wiiki dator pro 
▼obis a Patre meo, ad vestram consolationem, jostificatioDeHi, ▼tviieatlo- 
nem, conserralionem. Harch. Pair, Consenf. p. 96. coiif. p. 99. 

■ Harch. Concord, p. 133. 

^ Ibid, idem, p. 31 , 80, 82, 91. Paftr. Consols, p. 142, 928, 929. 
7 Ibid. Patr. Consens. p. 200, 201, 202. 
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bftd fimmess enough to «ubmk to a kind of voluntary 
mh for k ; as he has left upon record^. 

What the Protestants, hi genend, thought of his ^rst 
petfomance, and how coldly they received his reconciling 
scheiBPe^, he has binosdf declared in bis prrface to the 
ieemiL They were oflfended, it Beems, whh him, for mis* 
taking his talents, and meddling out of his sphere : they 
^proved not ol his infeerposii^, without judgment, in 
theological debates, and admonished him to return to the 
business eS his own profession. The Romanists were ei- 
ther silent, or more favourable in their censures, so for as 
spears : and he was suspected, by sonie of the Lutheran 
way, to incline more to the Popish than to the Protestant 
interests^. He was very impatient for some answer, 
thinking it a tribute of respect due to himself or to the 
subject : but be lived not to see any. Beza was preparing 
ones which appeared at length in the year 1580, some 
tiaie after Harcbius's decease. Beza had been dilatory in 
that matter, under a serious persuasion that such remote 
and fanciful ^)ecuIations nnght best be left to die of 

* Hiich. Conoord. in dedicsthme. Mention also is made of a pieoe of 
Ut»yrifl«td ia 1573^ with this Me: De CMi^H«r«ia, pnNpic ^os Ezitio, 
et Concordia Coatroveraianim in ]leligioDe» Haeeticerani, P6ntificiDrum> et 
Poenitentiam, Oratio ad Deom Patrem. Gesner, Epit p. 515. This I have 
at second hand from Mr. Bayle, in the French Supplement to his Dictionary, 
in Ihe article Harehxus. 

« Conabar diniwintienCcs Inter as Svaa^elicoa appdlatos, (Lathenanos ia- 
qoam,) et Calvinistas, sive Zainglianos, conciliare.— ^-Sed tantmn ahest nt 
ex meis laboribns ullam reportarem gratiam, ut ambobus in sua opinione 
licet dissimilliBaa horentibas, ambo me vdnti risin et contemptoi habentes, 
ad medie^p mese professionis hannam iadignabundi relegarinjt Hareh, Pair, 
Cmmfu. in ftmhi, 

^ Qoomodo pont^cii me ezceperint» riz possmn conjectmis assequi, con- 
tra qoos tamen potissimmn omnia argnmcutonim meoram tela ifirigebantur. 
-«-«-Vemm qaoBodocaaqae in ea re mecam sentiaut aut ^fis8eDtiant^n/j« 
Jim, relatione tamen postmodam accept, me potius p^niificmm qnaa Mimn^ 
geUeitm, ab Eyangelicis aliquot esse judicatnm. Harch, ibitL 

< De -CoBBa Damini, advems Jodoci Hardiii Montensis Dogmatay Tbeo- 
dori fiezae Responsio. OenevSB. 1580. |Hlges %wo. 160. Rcpitnted in folio, 
anong the TractaNu Theologiei, (two voiuines,) A. D. 1582. Genem. Fnmi 
p. 148 to p. 186. 
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themselves. But being at last overruled by fiiendsy he 
submitted to undertake the work; as he tells us him- 
self <'. He complains frequently of the author's laboured 
obscurity^ and of the difficulty of ascertaining his true 
and full meaning^. But to prevent any suspicion of un- 
faimesS) and to enable the readers to judge for themselves, 
he collected a competent number of passages out of Har- 
chius's first treatisCi and prefixed them to his own, filling 
more than forty pages with them. 

After these preliminaries, he fell directly upon the lead-- 
ing error of the whole system : which was the making 
the elements receptacles either of the eternal fVord or 
Spirit, or of some Divine power or grace, supposed to be 
infused into them, inherent in them, intrinsic to them, and 
permanent with them. He calls it a most grievous error, 
full of impiety ^ : a notion altogether unscriptural and ah- 
surdS; yea, and wilder than either consubstantiation or 
transubstantiation, which it aimed to correct b. He pro- 
ceeds to confute it at large, in a strong, masterly way, 
worthy of his great abilities* I shall endeavour to give 
you a taste of his performance, in a few particulars; 
though it must be a great disadvantage to it, to appear as 
it were in miniature, when the whole is so close and con- 
cise: but it is necessary, in a manner, to give some kind 
of summary view of it. 

I. He observes, that the system proposed, under co- 
lour of magnifying the signs one way, really lessened and 



* Beza eontr. Harch. p. 4. Svo. edit alias p. 148. fol. edit. 
. • Ibid. p. 5> 49, 60, 147, 148. edit, prima. 

f Teterrimum, et plane cum manifesta impittaie ooDJunctiim enoram, p. 
52. Nego igitur et peraego JDeiteUem, aut vim ullam Divmam in ipsa tagoM 
in/undi : et tJi^ptum esse hoc dogma ninnm dioo, eo Bensu quo loquitur ct 
ficribit Harchius ; non. qtto locnti sunt Pairetf qoonim wententiam penitaf 
depravat Beta, p. 71. 

f Beza, p. 66. 

k HarduuB tnagis etiam tMptam aententiam toetur : qui ut corporis as- 
tnralis hcaiem pnesentiam ezdndat, Deiiatem Ipaos FerM, ex cane si- 
snmpU in panem iUaptam, velit mirm ipsum pa&em habitare, adeoqne ip« 
re ipsa uniri et permiiceri, p. 66, 67. 
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depreciated them another way, as making them bare me* 
mortals of what they ought spiritually to exhibit, Aamely, 
of the natural body, being in that respect made mere 
signsy (as any picture might be^) rather than exhibitive 
signs. And though he endeavoured, another way, to give 
nK>re honour to the signs than really belonged to them, 
yet he destroyed the very nature of signs by doing it, and 
inade quite another thing of them, viz. receptacles of the 
Divinity J not exhibitive signs or symbols of the humanity^ i 
which, in effect, was excluding the thing signified out of 
the Sacrament, and seeking salvation independently on 
Christ's humanity ^ ; thereby subverting the economy of 
man's redemption, which stands in our mystical union 
with the human nature of Christ °^. 

2. Beza observes farther, at large, that it is manifestly 
wrong to interpret body given for you, and blood shed, of 
any thing but the natural body and blood signified in the 
Eucharist, and therein also mystically or spiritually given 
and received ». 

3. Against inherent graces, virtues, powers, kc. he 
pleads, that to suppose pardon-giving, grace-giving, life^ 
giving powers to be lodged in the elements, is transferring 
Divine powers from their proper seatj where only they can 

' Docemus Sacramentorum sigDific&tioDein, divinitus insUtatam, neqne 
nudcan esse, qualis est jnctarum imagiDum et aliorum ejusmodl vulgarium 
Bgnorum, Bed cam ipsa rerum sigmficatanim prmhUume conjanctam. Beza, 
p. 50. 

N'tmium profecto, parce et jejune de isto signorum genere loquitur, cum 
9kfinnf^inm tantam vocat, quod etiam fnctig imag^nibus convenit. Beza, 
p. 51. 

^ Quamvis enim postea plus etiam illis quam dos tribuere yideatur, nedom 
at iUa extenuet; si quis tamen rem totam propius inspidat, comperiet 
omnem ngnortim rationem ab ipso aboleri : ut qui panem ilium et yinum 
illnd, noD corporis ilHus pro nobis traditi, et sanguinis illius pro nobis 
efftan signa, sed ipsius essentiaHs atenii Filii Dei conceptacuta ease conten- 
dat Beza, p. 51. 

1 Neque enim nunc quaerimus, plus va minus in his vel illis detor, sed an 
Hem detor, id est, ilia ipsa Christi humanitas. Si hoc negatis, ergo extra 
Cbristi humanitatem salutem quwitis. Beza, p. 95. 

» Vid. Beza, p. 96, 97, 123, &c. 

» Ibid. p. 67, 68, 69, 70, 89, 90. 
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re»ide, to things altogether incapable of sustaiBing them 
or receiving them : in shorty it is communicattng to inani* 
mate creatures the incommunicable attributes^ properties, 
or powers of God<>. 

4. He enforces his plea by observing, that it is attri- 
buting more to the signSy than to the fFord of God which 
makes them signs, and of which as high things are predi- 
cated in Scripture, but without any supposal of an inhe- 
rent or intrinsic power infused into, or lodged in the 
sounds or syllables p. 

5. He enforces it still further by observing, that it is 
attributing more to the inanimate elements than could be 
justly ascribed to the Apostles or others who wrought 
miracles; not by any inherent or intrinsic powers infused 
into them, but by the sole power of God extrinsic to 
them 4. 

6. He adds, that it is ascribing more to the bread and 
wine, the sacramental body, than could be justly ascribed 
even to our Lord^s own natural body considered in itself, 
or abstracted from his Divinity f the only proper seat or 
subject of such powers'*. He dwells upon this topic, as 
well to guard it from cavil and misconstruction, as to im* 
)[)rint it the deeper on the minds of his readers, being in- 
deed singly sufficient and unanswerable, when rightly un- 
derstood. For if even a personal union makes not the 
humanity of Christ life-giving in itself, or so as to become 
the proper seat or subject of such powers % much less can 

• Spiitoalia ac divina (cajusmodi laoorporatio ia Christuoi, H ia eodem 
coUatum justificaiionis, sanct\ficationis, et tandem gUnyUationis, seu mtm 
^^BUriMt 4lSM»um) per alium, at ullo modo effunentem causam, ai qais nobis 
trilMU existiinet; aut ramm Divinaram prorsus est imperitas, aut plane 
ampias: ut qui qaoAunnu Dei est incommauicabiliter, tam frrofrium qasn 
ipta Deitaiy ad panem et vvDum, res ioanimatas, transferat* aut oerte cats 
Wis comnunicet. Beta, p. 70, 71 . ooaf. 1 14, 1 15, 130—136. 

V Beza, p. 133, 134, 135. 

^ Ibid. p. 76, 76, 77, 132, 133, 134. 

' IWd. p. 77, 78, 79, 134. 

• Ata Tfiv nw/Aitfiv avrf ^«^«, «M [^|] K*"*^*** 7%eod, Dial. p. 184. 
Caro Christi per se nvifica aon est, sed virificaiidi vim a Spiriiu mi jnncU 
cst^ id est, a Divinitaie mutuatiir. AWertinus, p. 341. coaf. 758. 
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any supposed union of the Logos or of the Spirit with- 
the ekments make them the subject or seat of life-giving 
powers K If it should be pleaded^ that a healing virtue 
went out of Christ's body u, even that would not reach 
the case, were it really fact ; since healing virtues and 
pace-giuing powers are widely different. But the tejtta 
say not that virtue went out of his body^ but out of him^. 
or fnm him : neither is it said, that he felt in his body, 
but that he knew in himself; knew that a miraculous ope* 
ration Pumc/uus] had gone forth from him ; which was ssud» 
to intimate that a miraculous virtue or power really re- 
aded in him, a» God-man, but in no man else^. 
I return to Beza- 

7. He takes occasion to expose the doctrine of an oral 
maoducation of Christ, or of the Spirit, as palpably ab- 
surd *• 

8. He more particularly exposes the notion of the un- 
worthy's receiving the res Sacramenti, the grace of the 
Sacrament, and not with any benefit, but to certain de^ 
structiaa. A contradiction to all the Scripture phrases in 
that artidci phrases of a kind and gracious import, worda 
of favour, and blessing, and comfort ; and such as will no 
more admit of a destructive meaning, than light, or life, or 
health, or peace, or immortality can admit of itx. Indeed, 
Christ is offered both to worthy and unworthy in the 
holy Communion : and to the former, who receive him, 
he is a life-giver and preserver, while to the latter, who 



' N.B«. thtmmm Chnob (acoording to the rule of commwmmtw itHmut^ 
tea, Md after te personal wa^ of spealdiig) m&y be laid to be God, 14^ 
fmr, &e. But as the human nature cannot be said to be die Zkvine na- 
tma^ so neitiMr can it be said to be eficienUy or pn^^ly H/e-givmsr. 
Modi less can it be said of tiie eUmenU, which are not so much as Affpotta- 
timBp nnited, nor can claim any benefit firom the nile of communicmtia idw^ 
SMteWy or fopm the use of personal ptirases. 

• See MarlE r. 30. Luke vt 19. riii. 46. 

* Cttgn o scena ^Srinnni opus a se patratum. Vid. deartns in Matt p. 275. 
276. WqUhis, Cat. Crit in loca. 

"^ Bexa, p. 86, &c 100. 

y Ibid. p. 99, 100, 101, 102, 103. 
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reject him, he is a judge and avenger. Still Christ re- 
ceived is always health, and life, and blessing to the re- 
ceiver 2 ; and it is Christ rejected, not Christ receivedy who 
becomes to every unworthy communicant both a judge 
and a revenger \ This reasoning a{>pears'to be just and 
solid : and it is worth observing, that, after the latest re- 
finements in this article, by the help of a distinction be- 
tween external and internal eating of the same enriched 
body^, yet the difficulty remains as before, and cannot 
be evaded. For unless the unworthy (who are the er/er- 
nal eaters) are supposed externally and orally to eat both 
the bread and the grace, they cannot be said to eat the 
body, which is supposed to mean and to consist of both, 
and is not the enriched body, if either be wanting. All 
that can be made out, in that way, is, that the unworthy 
eat one part of the pretended spiritual body, and not the 
other part ; they eat the gross part, viz. the bread, not the 
Jiner, viz. the grace : which, in other words, is saying, 
that they eat not the body ; and therefore the distinction 
so applied destroys itself. The plain truth is, that no- 
thing but the sign is externally eaten, and nothing but 
the thing signified is eaten internally : therefore to ima- 
gine an external or an internal eating both of sign and 



* Ooines quidem manum et os afferentes symboja redpianty mens rero 
vera fide oon pnedita rem Sacrameati repudiat : ac proinde reus non fit talit 
quispiam indigue nanpti corporis et sanguinis Domini, (nld per corpus et 
tangumem ipsa iUomm sjfmbela metonymia sacramentali inteUigas,) sed 
corporis et sanguinis Domini amtempH^ et per incredulitatem r^u^RaH,- — 
Usque adeo conjuncta sunt et conneza vita et earo Christ!, qaoniam caro 
Filii Dei est, nt neqne rite particeps esse quisquam extra illius camis, oaict 
vinculi nostne cum vita colligationis, participationem possit, nequeqnisqnam 
illius esse particeps, sire in Vertw, sive in Sacramentis, qui ex ea noa vtvt- 
ftcetur : et qni oontrarinm statunnt, Christum dividant : de quibns quid sta- 
taendum sit, docet Spiritus Sanctus, 1 John ir. 3. Beza, ibid. p. 103. ConC 
Beza contr. Pappum, de Unione hypostatica, p. 138, 139, 140. 

• Christns igitnr ipse, turn in Veribc^ turn in Saorameatis, eoa qoidem a 
quibus tufnitur, id est, fideles,t;tt;i^/; incredulos antem non reetptm, tf^ 
repudiatus jndietX, Beza contr. Papp. ^. 140. 

k See Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 208, 351—356. 
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thing, confounded in onej and called a spiritual body, is 
joining together incompatible ideas. But I pass on. 

9. Beza takes notice how Harchius's system might lay 
a foundation for bread^worship, stronger and firmer than 
even the Popish one does, because of the union or mix- 
ture of essential Divinity with the elements, which it in- 
troduces and rests upon^. He adds, that it would go near 
to destroy the sursum corda^ the lifting up of the hearty so 
much, and so justly celebrated by the ancients. For if the 
elements really contain such immense treasures, what need 
have we Xo look up to the guttural body above ? Or what 
have we to do but to look doum to those impanated riches, 
to the elements ennobled with all graces and virtues, and 
replenished with that very Divinity which makes the hu" 
manity so considerable^^ ? 

10. When Beza came to answer on the head o( sacrifice, 
he appeared to be much concerned at Harchius's un&ir 
and ungenerous dealing, in reviving stale accusations 
against Protestants, without so much as taking notice of 
the strong and repeated replies ^. He avers solemnly, that 
the reformed bad been so far from discarding the eucha- 
ristical sacrifice, that they only had most strictly preserved 
it, or rather retrieved xi, fixing it upon its true and ancient 
ham. Therefore he resented Harchius's misreport, in 
this article, as a grievous calumny ^ upon the Protestant 
name, since the Protestants had not rejected all sacri- 
fice, no nor so much as a visible sacrifice in the Eucha- 
rists. 

This was the turn that Beza gave to that matter ; and 
it was the right turn, made use of before by Bucer in 
1546. For Bucer was so far from submitting to the inju- 

« Beza, p. 146, 147. * Ibid. p. 147. • Ibid. p. 152. 

' Cum totidem ilia constet a nobis diligeDter fieri, catumnicUor in eo depre- 
hen^etnr, quod sacrificium a nobis sublatum esse dicat. Bezay p. 153. 

' Quo sensu veteres Coenam Domini taa-ificium vocarint, apertissime li- 
quet Ostendat autem HarcMus ecquid tandem istonim in nostris ecclesiis 
pnetermittatur; et tunc a nobis visihile sacrificium abolitum esse clamitct. 
Brnt, p« 155. 
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rious charge of discarding the sacrifice^ that he retofted 
that very charge^ and juddy^ upon the accaeerg them- 
selves : not merely (heading, in behalf of the Protestanu 
against the Romanists, that we have a sacrifice as well as 
they, but that we «ni{y had kept it, and that they bad lost 
it, or however had so lamentably depraved or snoK>thered 
it, that what remained of it was next to none^. This be 
said, and this he proved, beyond all reasonable contiadic- 
tioB. They must be very little acquainted with those two 
excellent men, Bucer andBeu, who can suspect that they 
admitted of no sacrifice but tnerUel or v^cal only : for they 
were firm and constant friends to .the Chrisiiam s^terifioe, 
rightly understood; to external sacrifice S and that princi- 
pally in the Eucharist^ as all the Fathers were. Wad but 
the Protestant Divines, as many as came aftear them, been 
as careful and accurate as they were in the stating the 

k Demonstrabo h»e ipsa y^teris Eode^e, et S. Pfttnim saerffieia mos vert 
offerre et tacrificare : vestros vero sacrificulos itla amcia a misaui sms oo- 
nique sua admiDistratione Aut j^rsus removisse, aut certe pervertisse, ut au- 
toritatibus omnibuB S. Patrum extreme unpietatia oonTincantnr et oondeni- 
aantor. ihuvr eoalr. Zrfil«m. lib. U. p. 146. 

Planam Caciam in noatria ecdeiilB regtituta esse cum genera omnia aacri- 

Jiciotum et ohUitUmum qun offerre vetus Ecdesia solita est deiode osten- 

dam Ecclesiae reteris sacrificia et oblationes per yestros sacrificos aot esse 
afHRtno sMaUiy aut peniiut pervena, Bucer, ibid, p. 246. Conf. p. 144, 
861. 

* External sacrifioe has been owned, not only by Btaoer and Bcsa, but by 
Hoper, Jewell, Bilaon, Fulke, Zanchius, ChraatoyiuB, Mommia, Scbaqrioi, 
Fldd, Spalatensis, Montague, Lany, Patrick, and many more, wbo yet ad- 
mitted none but spiriHiai sacrifice : ndtber do I know that any of tiw oM 
ftpaHpataot Dlviwes erar a^ecABd exiamat sacrifioa, but la the saaaa of er- 
triime, in which both Scripture and Fatfaera reject it. 

N. B. Extrinsic sacrifice means somethiog ab extra, as a.^'oa^, a lamh, a 
loaf, all extrinsic to us : intrinsic is what proceeds ab intus, from witkm 
oorselyes; as all our true services do, whether internal and inyiaible, or er- 
temal and visible: and therefore if all true services are properiy saerifest, 
there must of consequence be some visible, external sacrifices. But we oaght 
carefully to note, how the ancient writers used words or phrases. If I mistake 
not, LACtantius and Austin rejected all visible sacrifice, admitting none but 
invisible, under the Gospel : but then they meant by invisible, the same with 
intrinsie; and they call it iswisible with respect to its inyiaible source, as it 
comes from n*iihin. 
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main question^ and as Constant in abiding by it, many in- 
tricate disputes which have since risen might have been 
happily prevented. For, indeed, the great question between 
the Romanists and us, is not whether the Eucharist be a 
proper, or a visible, or an external sacrifice, but whether it 
be an extrinsic sacrifice or no ; and whether their Eucha^^ 
rist or ours is that Gospel sacrifice which our Lord institut- 
ed, and which all antiquity acknowledged. It will b^ 
found, upon just inquiry, that our eucharistical sacrifice is 
the true one, and that their bread^sacrijtce (for it is really 
no better,^c/fon set aside) is as much a corruption, though 
not altogether so novel or so dangerous a corruption, as 
their bread-worship. But I return. 

From the time of Beza's answer, Harchius and his sys- 
tem have been very little' mentioned : both seem to have 
been almost buried in oblivion for a hundred and twenty 
years or more. Only Mr. Bayle takes notice^ of some 
slight mention made of Harchius, by Rivet, in some let- 
ters to Militiere, alias Brachet, in the last century. In- 
deed the Romanists, since that time, have sometimes invi- 
diously and insidiously charged the Protestants as inter- 
preting the words of institution to such a sense as either 
to make two personal bodies of Christ, or to imagine some 
oxh<tr Jictitious body, substituted as the res sacramentij in«- 
stead of the natural. The Protestants rejected the injuria 
ous aspersion with disdain, resenting it as a great reproaclij 
to be so much as suspected of any such thing'; but in- 
sisting upon it, in the strongest manner, that the words, 
this k my body^ and this is my bloody could not reasonably 
be interpreted of any thing else but the natural body and 
blood, represented, and sacramentally exhibited in the 
holy Communion"*. 



^ In Uw Supplement to Hayte's Dictionarj, or in the last French edition, 
in the article Harchius, • 

1 Vid. Chamier, Panstrat. torn. iv. p. 528, 529. 

■B Quaeritur ergo, quid sit ewput meum, tangvit mnu, Noe candide, et 
libere, ac libenter respondemns, mmrk n fnrw interpretandum, cum Hesyehio 
b Levitici xzii.»— est igitur eotfui ittud; id est, soUda substantia Awimiii* 
VOL. VIII. T 
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From the accounts now laid before you, my Reve- 
rend Brethren, I take the liberty to observe, that 8om6 
late notions of the Eucharist appear to be little else bat 
the remains of that cmfiision which first began in the 
decline of the seventh century : and the fundamental 
error of all lies in the want of a right notion of symbolical 
language, as before hinted. Hence it is that sigfis have 
been supposed either literally to be, or literally to inclose, 
the very things signified^ viz. the Divine body, or the 
Divine graces, virtues, or powers. Beza cleared up what 
concerned the latter with great acumen and force : and 
the whole question has been more minutely discussed 
since by several able hands » ; but more especially by the 
very acute and learned Chamier, who has in reality ex- 
hausted the question, both historically and argumentative- 
ly, in his disputes against the Romanists ^. 

I may note by the way, that the Romanists, from the 
time of the Trent Council P, have commonly maintained 
some kind of physical efficiency in the outward sacraments, 
together with inherent graces as infused into the elements : 
though some of their ablest Divines have scarce known 
what to make of the Trent doctrine on that head, but 
have in a manner given up the thing, contending merely 
for words or names. Cardinal Allen, one of the shrewdest 
of them, saw the absurdity of the notion, and exposed it : 
being aware how ridiculous it would be, to imagine any 
inherent or intrinsic powers to have been infused into clay 
and spittle, into handkerchiefs and aprons, or into St. Peter's 



naturtty quam assumptam in utero YirgiDiB drcuDtulit in hyposta^ sna Ver^ 

humi quam cnici affixam, et in sepulchro depositam snacitavit a mortoii 

quam denique transtolit in coeloa, inde reddendam terns pottrcmo adrents. 
ChamUr, Panttrat, torn. iv. p. 528. 

• Hooker, vol. ii. b. 5. n. 237, 245, 326. Oxf. edit. Gasp. Laurendns, De- 
fena. Sadeelis, p. 382, &c. Rivet. Catfaol.— Ortb. torn. ii. p. 5, &c Voflsios 
de Sacram. Vi et Efficacia. Le Blanc, Tbes. p. 253. Preaenrative agttut Po- 
pery, Tol. ii. tit 7. p. 32. Albertinus, p. 503. 

• Chamier, Panstrat. torn. iv. p. 51^-96. 

p Si quia dixcrit Sacramenta nova legis non canimere gratiam qaam ng- 
nificant,— anathema sit. CmcU. Trident, aeas. vii. can. 6. 
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^ shadow ^z neither durst Bellannbe afterwards be at all 
positive on that bead^ But yet both of them were mind- 
ed to contrive some verbal evasion^ whereby to make a 
show of maintaining what in reality they had yielded up. 
They pretended I know not what Divine nuwement, raising 
or enabling the elements to produce the effect: which 
was somewhat like the subtilty of those who not knowing 
how to ascribe thought to mattery as such^ either added 
motion to matter, or had recourse to Divine omnipotence, 
to salve the hypothesis. Only there is this difference be- 
tween the two cases, that thought is a communicable attri- 
bute, which a creature may have ; but a grace-giving power 
is incommunicable, and can reside only in a Divine Being* 
Gerard Vossius has well observed ^ that the evasion before 
mentioned was a mere evasion: and indeed it amounts 
only to so many unmeaning words, artfully thrown toge- 
ther as a fine*spun covering* to bide the flaws of a false 
hypothesis. Be the Divine movement what it will, it can 
never shake God's attributes from his essence, or his in- 
communicable powers from his nature, so as to transfer or 
impart them to a foreign subject. God may cooperate 
with the elements, so as to affect the soul, while they af- 
fect the body: but his operations and powers, though 

4 NoH piitare id Patres dioere, quan sit aliqua permaneng qnalitas a Deo 
mfiita Sacramento, aut ejus materiae, ctim ea qualitas neqne tyirituaUs, De- 
que eorfOfoHi esse poeat Nam n oorparoHs eeeet, nihil adjimiret ad jptri- 
iualfm effectum magis qnam ipia natora aqus : et tpiriiuaHi qnalitaa nop 
potest inesse in ccrpore tanquam in tuifjecto, Sed id volunt, banc esee tIt- 
tntem Sacramentorum, ordinariy movtrit appHeariy elevari a Deo ad effectum 
spiritofllem.— Christus acrijnendo htium aut jolivlim, non impretsii illis, 
mallo minus umhrtt Petri, aKquam fuaUtaiem medicam ; sed utendo, ac ap- 
pUeaado, elevavit eas, &e. Jlamu tie Enchar, p. 130. Compare my Re- 
▼iew, Tol. Tii. p. 308, 309. 

' Non esse oontioversiam de moda quo Sacramenta sunt canssB, an phytiee, 
Ac. e t mrsam si phyrice, aa per aliquam qualitatem mhmrentem, an per 
solam Dei moHonem. BeUairm, lib. ii. cap. 1. p. 30. 

* Commentom hoc de effectu ab tufHonit vi orto, nee tamen a vi mitma 
cjns, CQJns actio est, profecto memm «^#^«>trw est, eademqne fadlitate, qua 
eitra piobationem nllam aifiertiir, etiam rejici debet Vostnu de Sacram, 
y% et Efficacia, p. 253. 

T % 
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assistant or concurrent^ are not inherent or intermingledf 
but are entirely distinct ; and are ^ truly extrinsic to the 
elements, as the Deity is to the creature. When and 
where the elements are duly administered and reoehred, 
God does then and there work the efiect, pursuant to his 
promise and covenant ^ The elements are the occasumal 
causes, as it were, and he the efficient: this is the whole 
of that matter. 

If what hath been said may be thought sufficieot to vin- 
dicate the received doctrine pf this Sacrament, as a sacra^ 
menty then the other notion of it, together with the bread" 
sacrifice built upon it, miist fall of course : and we may 
reasonably rest contented with what our excellent Church 
has all along taught us, both of the sacrament and sacri-' 
fice : which in truth is no other doctrine but what the 
New Testament, and the Fathers of the Church from the 
beginning, and downwards for six whole centuries, have 
delivered : here fix we, and abide. And that the reason-* 
ableness of our so abiding may yet more clearly and more 
succinctly appear, I beg leave here to throw in a few per- 
tinent considerations^ for a kind of recapittdation of what 
I have before said. 

I. Let it be considered what pains have been taken 
some way or other to fnrich and ennoble a bread- sacrifice, 
in order to make it bear, or to suit it to a Gospel state, 
and yet none of the ways will answer upon a strict trial, 
unless we could be content to rest in words which have no 
consistent or no determined ideas. Shall we fill the ele- 



*■ Effectnm non attingunt preprie, sed operari dicantary quia tidt nm^ 
Deu8 juxta promissioaem snain operaiWyei concurrit ad prodactkmem effec- 
tu8 sapernatDralia. jilbertintu, p. 503. 

Ra ipsa quae unitur nokiscum In ooojttnctione spirituali, naquaquam com 
illift Hgnis unitur: alioqui tacramentalis etiam haec unio [unio pacti] esiet 
dicenda tpiriiualit ; quae ipsa qnoque tigna viv^kareti et aagna ipsa ncra- 
meotalia non ampliua easeot tnitrumeniat sed ipsa forent cauaa efieiem et 
formalit: quod est «^«A«y«v, et oatune Sacramentornniy alque Spiritss 
Sancti eaergis, fideique proprietati omnino repugnant. Gatp, Lmtrtmt* 
IruUx, Errw, Greg, de talent, m Opp, Sadetl p. 360. 
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inents with Divimty^ like as our Lord's personal body is 
filled u ? A vain thought ! But supposing it were fact, yet 
shall we sacrifice the Divine essence, or any of the Divine 
persons? God forbid. Yet Harchius^ in his way, was 
feiced fo admit of that absurdity, in order to make out 
his pure and unbloody ^ and propitiatory sacrifice* : and so 
must all they who build upon the same general principles, 
if they mean to.he consistent with themselves. 

Or shall we, to avoid the former absurdity, endeavour 
only to enrich the elements with grace-givingf or life^giv' 
ing powers ? That would be sacrificing the Divine attributes^ 
SIS before, only with the additional absurdity of abstract- 
ing them from the essence^ and placing them in a creature, 
sn inanimate creature. 

Or shall we call it only the sacrificing oi grace and par^ 
den, first lodged in the elements, and next transferred iVom 
them to us ? But how shall we make sense of it y : and if 
we could, how would it answer the purposes intended by 

" The timilHwle$ made use of for magnifying the conBeerated elementa, 
(chiefly since 4he seventh century,) are these five. 

1. As the Myn deified, in a manner, the natural body; so, &c. 

2. As ihe fulness of the Godhead dwelt in Christ's body; so, &c. 

3. As the Holy Ghost formed the body in the womb; so, &c. 

4. As the Holy Ghost inhabited the man Jesus; so, &c. 

. j(. As the homing bush was a sheehiniah of God ; so, &c 

All of them novels and foreign; and betraying great forgetf illness of sym- 
hoRetU language, or sacramental phrases. 
> Harchius, Patr. Consens. p. 240, 263, 273, 27.'>, 280, 299, 300. 
y N. B. Whatever the Fathers may be conoeived to have, looking at all 
that way, is either to be understood of what is concurrent with the elements, 
not inkermg in them ; or else, it is to be interpreted of the whole sacra- 
mtntal solemnity, in which God bears his part : and then it is no more than 
uying, that God is in the Sacraments, as he really is, and operates in both, as 
he re^y does. It may be justly said, that the abiding virtue of Baptism, 
(not the inherent virtue of water, which is none,) operates as long as a man 
lives. See Review, vol. vii. p. 241. That is, God applies and continues the 
graces and privileges of that seal, and his work is sure and lasting. And if 
God operated with the consecrated elements reserved in tiie Church, or in pri- 
vate bousesy for many days or weeks after ; it was not because the elements 
retained any inherfint virtues, but because God is true and constant to his 
own covenants or ordinances* 

T3 
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it ? It 18 very certain, that good Christians are endowed 
with infused and inherent graced. Now, supposing tbat 
the elements have the sarae, (which however is a wild 
supposition,) yet that oonld only make the elements, sc 
faTf equal to every good Christian, But still the good 
Christian, though eqiial only in tbat view, will be as much 
a nobler sacrifice than the elements, as man, the Ihing 
image of God, is better than a dead loaf. Why then so 
much earnestness for a dead sacrifice, (were it really any,) 
in preference to so many better living ones ? Or what 
sense or consistency can there be in proclaiming, that such 
dead sacrifice, and offered by man, is the most sublime and 
Dimne sacrifice that men or angels can otkv < ; especially 
considering, that the value of the sacrifice can never rise 
higher than the value of the sacrificer^} 

Shall we at length say (which appears to be the last re- 
fuge) that the sacred elements are the most perfect and 
consummate representatives of the natural body and blood, 
answering to the originals as completely, as exemplified 
copies do to charters, or to letters patents? Such words 
are easily thrown out : but what sense do they bear, or 
what Scripture or Fathers have ever used them^? Or to 
what purpose can it be, to make use of swelling and mag- 
nificent phrases, without any coheretit or determinate ideas ? 
Besides that even the original body and blood do not ope- 
rate efficiently, as the elements are supposed to do, but 

« Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 60, 67, 141. Compare my Appendix, 
p. 188, 189. 

« See myCbristian Sacrifice explained, p. 176. Pet. Martyr. Comment ad 
1 Cor. p. 48, 65. Zanchins, torn. vi. p. 212, 215. alias ad Epbes. p. 424. 
Benedict Aretins, Loc. Comm. p. 394. Pet dn Monlin, Buckler of Faitb, 
p. 416. Anatome ftfisssB) p. 168. lUvet. Snmm. Control, torn. ii. p. 108. 
Animadr. ad Cassand. p. 28. 

^ Cardinal Perron made use of that vaunting plea, that affected and ibicigii 
similitude, and was thus answered : 

Stupenda prorsus est hominis audada, veteriktu trilmentis id de quo ne per 
somnium quidem cogitarunt Qnis enim monm nnqoam observarit, aut 
tantillnm subinnuit, eucharistSam hoc sensu trntUyfum appellari? Nidhs, 
nemo. Jlberiin. p, 277, Conf. p. 437, 443, 471. 
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meritoriously S and that by means of the Divinity which 
personally resided and resides in them : therefore, unless the 
elements have the same Divinity personally united with 
them, they can be no such consummate proxy as hath been 
pretended. Upon the whole, this account must either at 
length resolve into a personal union of the elements with 
the Logos^ or amount to nothing, I have endeavoured to 
turn and try this matter every way, in order to guard 
the more strongly against a common failing, viz. the rest- 
ing in a string of unmeaning words, which really carry in 
tbem no certain or no consistent ideas. For so it is, that 
false systems generally have been kept up by such as in- 
tend not to deceive others, but are really deceived them- 
selves: and it is difficult to persuade them to call over 
their ideas, or to examine their terms with due care. 

3. To what has been said, I shall only add, that it is 
worth considering, that many true and sound principles of 
our ovm Church, and of the ancient churches also, (as may 
be understood from what has been hinted,) must be given 
up, before we could admit the hread'Sacrifice ; and that 
when it is brought in, it can never find rest, till it thrusts 
out the sacrifice of the cross, as I have shown elsewhere^. 
Some perhaps might modestly resolve to stop in the mid* 
way; but they would be the less consistent in doing it: 
for the natural, necessary, unavoidable consequence of the 
other principle, regularly pursued, must at length termi* 
nate in rejecting the cross-sacrifice. If our Eucharist is a 
sacrifice of the elements, so was our Lord's also; or else 
ours and his will not tally : and he must have sacrificed 
himself at the same time ; or else other accounts will not 
answer^. And if such was the case, the sacrifice of the 
cross was efiectually precluded, since our Lord was to 
make a sacrifice of himself hut once ^. The sacrifice of the 



* Agnosdimis eamem vert vwifieare, quatenus oblata fait ] 
qum causa meriiaria, sed non vivificare corporibus Dostris reoeptam. Rivti. 
torn. 11. p. 138. 

d Appendix, cliap. iv. p. 207, &c. • Ibid. p. 218. 

niud.p. 213,219. 

T4 
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cross cannot, in this way, be considered as a continmtvm 
of the sacrifice of the original Eucharist, for these reasons: 
I. The subject-matter could not be the same: for neither 
bread nor wine could have any ]^ace in the oblation of the 
cross. 2. The number could not he one; for in the orij^nal 
Eucharist are supposed two sacrifices, the elemental and 
personal^ whereas upon the cross there could be no more 
than the personal. 3. The form of the sacrifice could not 
be the same^ but different as bloody and unbloody, 4. The 
priesthood (which is most material) could not be the same: 
for it is denied that Christ ofiered at the cross a Melchize- 
dekian sacrifice, or offered as a Melchizedekian priest <• 
5* Lastly, the value could not be the same : for two must 
be supposed better than one, if each of them has its re- 
spective value; or if not, why was not one of them 
spared ? And a Melchizedekian sacrifice must be supposed 
the most honourable and the most valuable of any, and so 
of course must supersede all other. In short, the cross- 
sacrifice, in this way, must either be excluded, or else 
grievously disparaged, by being brought in as second, and 
inferior to the higher sacrifice before made in the Eucha- 
rist. Some learned persons, ancient and modem, have rea- 
sonably conceived three several parts or views of one cott' 
tinued oblation of Christ our Lord^ : but then they have 
conceived it in quite another sense, and upon very diflerent 
principles, nothing at all akin to the notion of the bread- 
sacrifice. They might, in their way, consistently maintain 
one continued oblation ; which others cannot, for the rea- 
sons just mentioned. Therefore, though it is a very great 
error to reject the sacrifice of the cross, yet since it is bat 
the necessary consequence of the principle before mentionedi 
and is no more than arguing right from wrong premises; 
it seems that the first or greatest fault lies in retaining 
the principle, after it is clearly seen what company it must 
go with, and what precipices it leads to. I forbear to 
press these matters farther, and should have been glad to 

« See Appendix, p. 200, &c, 208. ^ Sec Review, vol. viL p. 37<J. 
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have had no occasion for presBing them bo ikr. May God 
give a blessing to what is sincerely intended for the service 
cf truth and godliness: and may that Divine Spirit which 
accompanies the word and sacraments, and dwells in all 
the f^thfu], grant us a sound judgment and a right un* 
deratandbg in all things. 
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DISTINCTIONS OF SACRIFICE 

8ST POBTH IN 

A CHARGE 

DBLIYBRXD IN FABT TO 

THE CLERGY OF MIDDLESEX, 

Jt the Batter VmUOwn^ 1740. 



No8 panem et Tinuiiiy in usu aacne CaeiiaB» mmctifican oonoedi- 
mils : taayicari nunquam dabimua. Jtoon, dt Mrnkter. Jn^ 
gUcan, p. 575. 
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Rbvbreno Brethren^ 

1 HOUGH I have dwelt some time upon the Christian 
sacrifice, perhaps ev^fi to a degree of tediousness; yet 
considering the great importance of the subject^ I am not 
willing to dismiss it, while I see room left for throwing in 
any farther light upon it. This may be done, as I conceive, 
by a more minute consideration of the several distinctions, 
or names of distinction, which sacrifice, of one kind or 
other, has passed under, in Church writers ; those espe- 
cially of the earlier times, not neglecting others of later 
date. 

My design therefore, at present, is to bring together 
into one summary view the most noted distinctions, or 
names of distinction ; and to explain them one by one, 
taking in the authorities proper to illustrate their meaning, 
or to signify their use. 

I. 

The first and most comprehensive division, or distinc- 
tion of sacrifice, is into four several kinds, denominated 
from so many several kinds of religion ; Patriarchal, Pa- 
gan, Mosaic, and Christian. 

I. The Patriarchal sacrifices commenced, very probably, 
soon after the fall, and consisted of slain beasts^, prefigur- 
ing Christ to be slain, pursuant to some Divine appoint- 
ment \ Certain it is, that Cain and Abel offered sacrifices, 
and that very early <^ ; one, of the fruits of the earth ', and 
the other, of cattle^. Such were the patriarchal sacrifices 

• This hatb been probably collected from Gen. iii.21. See Patrick and 
other oommentatora. 

^ See my fint Charge of 1731. p. 24. Conf. £ii8ebiiis» Demonstr. Erang, 
hb. i. cap. 10. p. 35. 

* A. M. 130. Bedford** Script. Chronol. p. \2€, 
' Gen. ir. 3, 4. . 
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288 Distinctions of Sacrifice. 

strictly so called, of the material and extrinsic kind. No 
doubt but the good Patriarchs offered spiritual sacri6ce8 
besides : but those were Gospel sacrifices, (as the Gospel^ 
in some sense, obtained even from the rime of the fSedlS) 
and therefore I reckon not them as purely patriarchaL 

%. The second branch of this division concerns the Pa- 
gan sacrifices $ which appear to halFe been little else but 
the patriarchal^ variously corrupted^ at different rimes, and 
in difierent degrees, by superstitious additions or muti- 
larions^. 

3* The Mosaical sacrifices w^re the patriarchal aug- 
fnentedy regulated^ and very minutely diversified, by Divioe 
authority. ■ 

4. The Christian Sacrifices are what both the patri- 
archal and Mosaical, strictly so called, pointed to: they 
are the things signified, the truth, the substance, the antt- 
types or archetypes of those types, signs, figures, shadows. 
Chrisrians have a sacrifice of which they participate, and 
.whereupon they feasts which is no other than the grand 
sacrifice itself, whereof the patriarchal and Jewish sacri- 
fices were types, or prefigurations.: and Christians have 
sacrifices, which they devoutly offer up as presents 6 to the 
Divine Majesty: those are their spiritual sacrifices, (all 
reducible, to one, namely, self-sacrifice,) whereof the pa- 
triarchal, sacrifices were signs or symbols^. So much, in 



• See my Review, vol. vii. p. 313. 

f Taatom ialemt inter saciiScia Ptkguiorain et Hebraomm, qwabm 
interett inter ImitBtionem errantem^ et prefigurationem preiiaatiuitan. 
Juguttm, contr. Faust, lib. xxi. cap. 21. p. .348. Conf. lib. zzii. cap. 17. 
p. 370. ed. Bened. 

t Note, That the two oldest names oi sacrifice are mincha (Gen. ir. 3.) 
«nd corban (Lerit. i. 2.) both signifying a gift, wpreseni: and in that esse, 
a gtft to God, This observation may be of use to cot off all fruitless apecu- 
lations upon the critical meaning of the younger name dmi» in the Greek, 
and to vindicate the propriety of the appellation, as to ^yirUmal serpices, Ihe 
noblest of all presents to a ^nritual Being. 

^ Of the difference between a type and a symbol^ see Outram de Sscri- 
ftdis, p. 203. A type, stdetly, is an image or figure of tk^ng$/uture: bat a 
symbol is an image or figure of tlungs at large, whether past, present, or (• 
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the general^ of the first distinction, or fourfold division : 
some particulars just hinted shall be explained in the se- 
quel, in the places proper* I proceed to a second dis« 
tinction. 

IL 
Sacrifices may be considered either in an active view as 
^ffered^ or in a passive view as participated. The Jewish 
Passover^ or paschal lamb, for instance, might be con- 
sidered as a sacrifice offered up to God by the priests, or 
as a sacrifice participated by the people who feasted upon 
it. The case is the same, so far, with our Lord's sacri- 
fice: for he is our Passover, sacrificed for us^. He is the 
Lamb of Godf as he oflfered himself up a sacrifice to God: 
he is our Paschal Lamb, as we participate of him, and feed 
upon him K This distinction of active and passive sacrifice 
is not met with among the ancients, in terms : but it is 
sufiiciently warranted by the ideeis of the New Testament, 
and by the doctrine of the primitive churches ; and it is 
founded in the very reason and nature of things. To ex- 
pl£un this matter, let it be observed, that our Lord's sacri* 
fice, actively considered, as a proper act of sacrificingy was 
performed once for all, was one transient act: but the 
subject-matter of it, viz. Christ himself, and the virtue of 
that sacrifice, are permanent things, to be for ever com- 
memorated, exhibited, participated. Christ entered into 
heaven with '^ his own blood ^ ;'' and in virtue of the cross- 
sacrifice, he *^ abideth a priest continually, ever living to 
" make intercession for us <"." In such a sense his sacri^ 
j!ce abides, and we perpetually participate of it ; sometimes 

etme. So that symbol is a more general name than type,' tfaoogh tbey are 
Mmetimes used promiscuously in ancient writers. 

* 1 Cor. r. 7. 

^ Ferns, a learned and moderate Romanist, who died A. D. 1554. express- 
ed Uus matter very justly, and after the Protestant way. 

In Eodesia antem, sacriflcium nostrum est Christus: qui semel qoidem 
seipsom obtuUt, memoria tamen et reprtesentatio ejus sacrificii qnotidie in 
£cdeaa fit Jnzta hoc, offerre debemus sacrifidum taudii, item sacrificium 
j^utitue, imo nos ipso$> Johan, Fer, m Genes, cap. riii. p. 248. A. D. 1550. 

1 Hebr. ix. 12. n Hebr. Fii. 3, 25. 

VOL. VIII. U 
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symbolically 9 as in the two Sacraments ; and at other times 
without symbols, by faith only and good life. In this 
sense it is^ that Christians are said to ^'have an altar 
" whereof to eat" :" and if an altar, they must have a 
sacrifice, for the same reason, and in the like sense. The 
same thing is intimated by St. Paul, in the comparison 
which he draws between the partakers of the Jewish altar 
and the Christian communicants^': for as the Jews Kte^ 
rally feasted upon the typical sacrifices, so Christians 
spiritually feast upon the body and blood of Christ, the 
true and grand sacrifice. Therefore Christ's sacrifice is 
our sacrifice, but in the passive sense, for us to partake of, 
not to give unto God. Christ once gave himself to God 
for us, and now gives himself to us, to feast upon, not to 
sacrifice. This distinction is worth the noting, for the tjt- 
plaining numerous passages of the Fathers ; either, where 
they speak of Christ himself as the Church's sacrificePy or 
where they consider the grand sacrifice as dispensed ox 
communicatedM in the Eucharist, by and through the sym- 
bols, to as many as are worthy. 

But while Scripture and Fathers thus speak of Christ 
himself, or of his body and blood, as the sacrifice whereof 
Christians partake, that is, of sacrifice in the passive sense, 
or passive view, with respect to us the receivers of it; yet 
the same Scripture and Fathers do as plainly and as ire- 
quently speak of other sacrifices belonging to Christians, 



*> Hebr. xiii. 10. See my Review, yol. vii. p. 107, &'c. 

• 1 Cor. X. 16—21. 

p See Christian Sacrifice explained, p. 150, 151, 152. 

<> Memoriam sui ad altare tuum. Dens, fieri desideravit [Mimieal coi doI- 
lias did intennissione seirierat, uiide sciret ditpefuari vwtmam taena^ 
qua deletnm est chirographum quod erat contrarium nobis, jfuguitm, On- 
fess. lib. ix. cap. 13. p. 170. torn. i. edit Bened. 

Ut jam de cruce commcndaretur nobis caro et aanguii Domini, Doynia 
sacrificium. Jugustin, in Psal, xxxiii. p. 211. torn. iv. 

Quod addidit, nutnducare panem, etiam ipsum sacrifltn genus eief^ter 
expressit, de quo dicit saeerdos ipse, panis quem ego dedero, caro mea pio 
steuli vita. Ipsum est saerifieiumy non secundum Aaron, sed secandum 
Melchizedech. jfugustin. de Gvit, Dei, lib. xriii. cap. 5. p. 466. torn. rii. 
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such as they actively oflfer up to God, and present as their 
own sacrifioes, the best they have to give ; and those are 
their spiritual sacrifices, of which I shall say more under 
a distinct head, in its place. Enough, I hope, hath been 
said for the exfdaining both the meaning and the use of 
the distinction between active and passive sacrifice, be- 
tween performing a sacrifice, and participating of what 
has been sacrificed. Our religious duties or services atre 
our only sacrifices in the active view; and Christ once- 
ofiered is our only sacrifice in the passive or receptive - 
view ; as was formerly well distinguished*, by a moderaftJ-' 
Roman Catholic f, who met with hard usage for so freely* 
speaking the truth. But I pass on. 

Another very noted and necessary distinction is between' 
sacrifice extrinsic and intrinsic. Christians have no'^o^- 
trtnsic sacrifice but Christ ; and that with regard to parti^ 
dpation only, as before hinted : all their other sacnficei^ 
wherein they themselves are the sacrifieers, are <^ the in-* 
trinsic kind, are ab intns, from within <the persons 'them^' 
selves ; being either good thoughts, good words, or good* 
ways, all of them issues of the heart K This is ancient 
and catholic doctrine : for thus did the primitive Fathers 
distinguish the Christian sacrifices from the sacrifices of 
Jews and Pagans; which were of the extrinsic kind, were 
extraneous to the man, such as slieep, goats, beeves, ffuUs, 
cakes, or the like. What Barnabas says of God's now re-' 
quiring an human oblation^ instead of the old legal sacri- 
fices S niay best be interpreted by this key : it is the man 

' Rite in missa dicitar a Sanctis Patrilras offerri et sacrificari corpus Christi. 

1. Eo sensu quo asserunt Ecclesiam offerre in missa semetipmm ct preces. 

2. Quia in missa reprtesentaiur et eommemoratur saciificium crucis et pas- 
sionis Christi, nuncnpatur sacrifidum eommemhroHvitm. 3. Capiendo sacri- 
ficium passive, pro sacrificato, nonter applicato nobis, asseritur rite sacri- 
fidum missie; quia in ea contineiur corpus Chrisli quod fuit rere sacriflca- 
ham in unico illo sacrificio crucis. Joan, Barnes, CathoUco Roman. Pacific, 
Hs'Brown Fascic. torn. ii. p. 849. 

• Prov. iv. 23. 

'* Hkc ergo [sacrificia] vacua fecit, ut nora lex Domini no'stri Jesu 

u a 
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29a Distinctions of Sacrifice, 

that God requires as bis sacrifice; and he is to give to God, 
not things extrinsic^ but his whole self, his soul and body, 
his mind and heart u. 

Origen expresses the distinction in plain and broad 
terms, obserrii^ that every good man has his sacrifice in 
himself^ z that he 8end» it up to God from within, from 
his own self: that sons, or daughters, or farms, or cattle, 
are all of them extraneous, or extrinsic* to the man: that 
self-sacrifice is beyond all other, as it is copying after the 
example of Christ'. Origen was not singular in thus 
ooBuaending self-sacrifice, as the best of any, and the sum 
total of all: other ancient Fathers of the Church have 
done the likex. It is a maxim of truth, and of common 
sense, that self-sacrifice is always the best that any person 
or persons can offer, because it comprehends them, and all 
theirs. An angeVs self-sacrifice is the most that such an- 
gel can offer, and our Lord's self-sacrifice was the most 
that he could ofier^ and every man's self-sacrifice is the 
most that such man can offer. There is a seeming objec- 
tion to thift truth, drawn from the consideration of an 
authorized minister's offering up to God his own people; 
who, collectively at least, must be owned to be better than 
he* But then it is to be remembered, that such authorized 



Chritti, quae sine jugo necessitatis est, humanam habeat obkUianem Nobis 

enim ^iAt,tacrificium Deo cot tribolatum, &c. Bamab, Epiit* c^». iL p. 55. 
Compare my Review, rol. vii. p. 350. 

*■ Deus non pecwUs sanguine, sed haminii pietate placatur. Jbacit m L 
Efiit. p. 204. 

Non Tult ergo sacrificiom tnicidati peeoris, sed vult sacrifidum contriti 
cordis, Augustin, de Civii. Dei, lib. z. cap. 5. p. 241. torn. Tii. 

* Unosquisqae nostrClm habet m se holocaustum siram, et bolocausti mi 
ipse sucoentUt altare, ut semper ardeat. Orig^en, in LevU, Horn. ix. 
p. 243. 

> Vota autem Domino offerre nemo potest, nisi qui habet aliquid tii temet- 
^/uo, et in substcMtia sua, quod offerat Deo.-«— Fllium offerre, Tel filiam, 
aut pecns, aut praedium, hoc totum extra nos est. Semetipswm Deo offerre, 
et non aUeno labore, sed propria placere, hoc est perfectius et eminentios 
omnibus rotis : quod qui facit, imitator est Christi. Origen, in A^um. Hem. 
xzi7. p. 364. edit. Bened. 

7 See references to them in Christian Sacrifice explained. Append, p. 188. 
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Distinctions of Sacrifice. 093 

minister therein acts in persona ecclesice, in a public capa- 
city, as an officer of the church ' ; and so it is the whole 
church which offers what is offered in and through him. 
But I return. - 

To Origen I may subjoin Lactantius, who rejects all 
extrinsic sacrifice, every thing extraneous to the man; 
alleging that God requires only what comes from within; 
from the hearty not from the chest; offered up by the 
mindy not by the hand\ This is pot excluding good ser- 
vices, whether external or internal, whether mental, vocal, 
or manual : for they are intrinsic to the person, are as the 
man himself, amounting to, or resolving into self-sacrifice. 
What our Lord says of evil thoughts, words, and deeds, 
that they come from wiihin, and out of the hearty must 
be equally true of all good services ; for the reason is the 
same in both. This I hint, lest any one should interpret 
intrinsic sacrifice of mental service only, exclusive of vocal 
or manualj confounding^ intrinsic sacrifice with internal, 
which is of different consideration, and belongs to another 
head of division, as will be seen in the sequel. But I pro- 
ceed to other authorities. 

Cbrysostom understood the distinction between extrin- 
sic and intrinsic sacrifice, rejecting the one as Jewish, and 
recommending the other as proper to the Gospel: those 



> See Christian Sacrifice explained. Append, p. 187. 

Object. 1. May not the value of an offering, by Divine msHitUUm, be 
made to rise hig^ than the value of the man / No : for if it ia made the 
man'a property, (and otherwise he cannot give or taer\fice it,) iSbt proprietor 
IS still more valuable than the property y as containing it Object. 2. Is not 
the offering Ourist to view, more valuable than offering oursehfes t No: be- 
caxue it is service only, and no eerviee is more valuable than the terwmt him- 
aelf: besides, such iffering to view is not Mcrifieing Ckriit: so the oljee- 
tion runs wide of the point 

• Quid igitur ab homine desidemt Deus, nisi cultnm meniii, qui est purus 
et sanctos? Nam ilia quas aut digitis finnt, ant erfra hominem sunt, inepta, 
fragiUa, ingrata sunt Hoc est sacrificium verum, non quod ex areOf sed 
quod ex eorde profertur ; non quod moww, sed quod mente libatur. Haw ac- 
eeptabiUs victima, quam de seyMo animus immolaverit Laetani. Epitt. 
dip. Iviii. p. 172. Conf. Zen. Veron. in Ptal. xlix. 

k Matt XV. 18, 19. Mark vii. 15, 23. 

U3 
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be saye were from without, these from tvithin^. His dis- 
ciple Isidore fell in with the like sentiments, in his reflec- 
. lions : on Rom. xii. i. ^^ Present your bodies a living sacri- 
" fice«i," &c. St. Austin is very clear and expressive on 
the same head : for after rejecting all extrinsic sacrifice^ 
.{actively considered,) he then asks the question, ^^ What ? 
.<( have we therefore nothing to offer ? Shall we so come 
^^ bdbre God } So hope to appease him ?'' He ansveers : 
'* By all means offer : you have witfuji you what you are to 
" ofier. Look not abroad iov frankincense^ but say, In me 
^' are thy sacrifices of praise, O God, which I am to render 
/5'thee.r Seek not abroad for. cattle to slay; you have 
}^ within yourself what you should slay. The sacrifice of 
<< Ood is a troubled spirit^,*' I may hereupon remark, that 
St. Austin would not say in this case, Offer Christ : for 
though Christ is our sacrifice to commemorate, or to feast 
upon, he is not our sacrifice to offer up in a proper sacrificial 
sense. Much less would he say. Sacrifice bread and wine ; 
for they are things extrinsic, as much as cattle, or frankin- 
cense, and cannot be the subject-matter of a Gospel sacri- 
fice, any more than the other. What then was the only 
sacrifice left for a Christian actively and properly to offer ? 
The man himself, (or his services, which amount to the 
same thing,) that was stiU left : and there St. Austin very 
justly and very consistently fixed the Christian sacrifice, 
(actively considered,) as he always does. 

IV. 
I pass on to another ancient and useful distinction of sa- 
crifice, into visible and invisible. A distinction near akin 

* *E»tiitm» /tlv ymf vrk^rit mm* vif i;^«frivf lirjty mSrmi ^ «^riir« 'Sjuihm c|«r> 
3i*y ttirm (lfi4^, Chiysost, in Hehr* cap. Ti. Horn. 1 1, p. 1 15. torn. xii. 
Bened. ed. 

^ Ibidor. PelusloU lib. iU. Epist 75. p. 284. 

* Nibil ergo offeremus ? Sic ireniemiis ad Deum ? £t nude ilium placabl- 
mus ? Offer sane: m /« jiabes qaod otiferas. Noli ertrinfeci^s than cooipa- 
fare, aed die. In me sunt, Deus, vota ta% qa» reddam laudis tibL NoU ex- 
irins€cus pecus quod maclea inquixere : habes in U quod ocddaa. Sacrifidum 
Deo spiritus contribulatus^ &c. jiuguttin, in PstU, 1. p. 473. torn. iw. Coof. 
p. 14, 364, 527, 528, 529. 
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to the former, of rather resolving into it. Pagan and 
Jewish sacrificeg were msible; but the Christian sacrifices 
were deemed invisibie; not every viray, but in respect of 
their invisible source, as arising from within, from the 
heart or mind, which is seen to God only. Lactantius ar- 
gues, that our sacrifices ought to be invisible, that so tiiey 
may suit the better with an invisible Deity ^ St. Austin 
has the same distinction between visible and invisible sa- 
crifices, meaning by the visible the noted sacrifices of 
Jews and Pagans^ and by the invisible^ the sacrifices made 
by good Christians only, the Gospel sacrifices. In one 
place, he observes, that the Jewish sacrifices, which God's 
people now read of only, and do not use, were signs of the 
evangelical ; and thereupon he says, that '^ a visible sacri- 
^^fice is a Sacrament, or holy sign, "of an invisible sacri- 
'^ fices.*' In another place, arguing, ex hypothesi, against 
Porphyrius, and other Pagans, (whose principle it was, to 
offer what they called invisible sacrifices to God supreme, 
and what they called visiblcj to inferior deities,) he pleads, 
that both the visible and invisible ought to go to the su- 
preme only ; those being signs of these, and requiring the 
same direction, to the same Deity : and hereupon be ob- 
serves, that the persons themselves are, or ought to be, 
that invisible sacrificef whereof the visible are the signs^. 

' Si emm Pens non videiur, ergo liis rebua coli debet qus non tfid«tU%ir, 
Lactant de ver, CiUi. lib. v'u cap. 25. 

t Nee quod ab antiquis Patribas talia sacrificia facta aont in Tictimis peco- 
rum (quae nunc Dei populua legUy non facii) alind intdligendoni est, niid 
rebus ilHs eas res ftiisse ngmficatas qusB aguniur in nobis, ad hoc ut inh»- 
reamus Deo, et ad eundeui finem proximo consolainns. SacrifieiMm ergo vi- 
tihile invisiHtii saerificii Sacramentumy id est, taentm ngnum est Au- 
gtutm. de dvii. Dei^ lib. x. cap. 5. p. 241. torn. v!i. 

^ Qui antem putant hec vitilnHa sacrifida Dus aiUt congruere, UH vera 
taaquam inrisibili mvuibUia, et majori majora, meliorique mdiora, qualia 
sunt pnne mentis, et bonse voluntatis offida; profecto nesdont hnc ita esse 
rigna eomm, slcut verba sonanlia signa sunt rerum. Quodrea, dent orantes 
atque laudantes, ad eum dirigimw significantes TOces, col re$ iptas m eerde, 
quas dgnificamus, offerimut, ita sacrificantes non alter! visiMle saerifieimm 
offerendum esse noverimus, qnam ilH cujus in cordHnu nostris mvitibUe sa^ 
crificiMtm nos ipsi esse deliemus. JugutHn, Urid, lib. x. cap. 19. p. 255. 

u 4 
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St. Austin here builds upon this Christian mazim^ that 
what some call visible sacrifice^ is really no better than the 
sigUj shell, shadow, of true sacrifice; and that it is no more 
true sacrifice f than articulate sounds are sense, or words are 
ideas. Nothing with him is true sacrifice^ or acceptable 
sacrifice, or evangelical sacrifice, (for those are so many 
phrases reciprocal and tantamount,) but the invisible sacri- 
Jice, the sacrifice of the heart, of the mind, of the man, for 
the mind is the man. 

One may justly wonder what some Divines^ among the 
Romanists, have meant, who, in order to maintain an ex- 
trinsic sacrifice in the Eucharist, have laid hold of Austin's 
account of a visible sacrifice, (that is, of a sign, shell, sha-- 
dow,) as amounting to a definition of true or proper sacri- 
fice K They could not have contrived a shorter or surer 
way to depreciate the eucharistical sacrifice. For since it 
is manifest, that St. Austin rejected those called visible sa- 
crifices, as what never were true sacrifices, (in his sense of 
true,) even when required under the law, and are not re- 
quired at all, under the notion of sacrifice, by the Gospels 
the advancing of signs now into proper sacrifices is but a 
kind of will-worship, or sacrilegious usurpation. The sa- 
cramental elements are not that true sacrifice which St. 
Austin so often speaks of, but the signs of it^; not that 
true eucharistical sacrifice which that Father so magnifi- 
cently sets forth, but the shadows of it >». And what can 

< Sacrificimn* proprie dictiim» est sacnim rignmn. SyMuSt torn. ir. p. €24. 
Sacrificimn est iovisibilis sftcrifidi nsibile Sacramentnm. Ba^H$i lib. iii. 
cap. 2. p. 210. 

^ In higns prophetaB yerbis utrumqne distiDCtam est, satisque declantnm> 
ilia sacrifida per seipsa non reqnirere I>eiim» quibus sigmficmUur hac sacri- 
fida qnas rsqnirit Deos. JuguMtin, de CwU, DH^ lib, z. cap. 5. p. 242. 

1 Quod ab omnibus n^^Uatur Bacrifidam» iignum est vert sacrificii. 
IHd, 

* Nazianzen expressly teadies the same thing, where be dedares that tiie 
cutwttrd oblation is but as sktidow to ttiUk, in respect of the true and spi- 
ritual sacrifices. 

0«l« JMi} AXXt ^PTM^rn^Mt, aS tvwh rk w* i^fuv m rtvrf vm^KmrfuUf 
fvTif 3vr« ^MTMy BvfUf, umi it^f^t^t, »4M ikMMMtfTtifMTmf M^Tmm rm th 
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give a man a meaner idea of the eucharistical oblation j and 
sacerdotal sacrifice^ than the placing it in the signs of true 
sacrifice, and thereby setting it much lower than the pri^ 
vate, but true sacrifice of every single laic of the Church ? 
In short, St. Austin's true sacrifice was really self'Sacri" 
fice^i the same with his invisible sacrifice: and his eucha^ 
ristical sacrifice was the offering up the collective body of 
Christians, the whole Church, or city of God<>. But of this 
I may say more in a proper place. All that I shall observe 
farther here is, that St. Austin never once gives (so far as 
appears) the name of visible sacrifice to any thing which 
he esteemed true sacrifice, or Gospel sacrifice, justly so 
called. What he said of visible sacrifice, in the two pas- 
sages before cited, related purely to the Jewish and Pagan 
sacrifices, which he opposed to the invisible, that is, to the 
Christian sacrifices. He does indeed sometimes speak of 
the Christian sacrifices, as appearing V^ or being seen; that 
is, in such a sense as things invisible may be said to be 
seen by their signs, or reasonably collected and inferred from 
what appears outwardly. Good works are seen by men, 
and they are sacrifices : but they are not seen as good, or 
as sacryices, except to God only, who alone sees the heart. 
Good Christians are a sacrifice to God in St. Austin's ac- 
count, and they are visible, as men : nevertheless, he calls 

9rf$ntyfiif09, Uf tt^urrn e»At 4 ^ki&tm, Ndstianz, Orai, xxYiii. p. 484. 
See my Reriew, yoL vii. p. 382 — 385. 

Gregorius affirmat oblationem illam qne fit in Eudiariatia, esse wnbram 
ac imaginem oblatiomim nostramm aptriiualhimf ac iis longe inferioiem. 
jilberthwf, p. 474. The reader may compare Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. 
p. 32. if disposed to obserre what may be said, where no just answer can be 
giyen. Albertinus had foreclosed all etfosums : and yet no notice was taken 
of lum. 

» Augostin. torn. ▼. p. 268. torn. tU. p. 242, 243» 244, 256, 260, 569, 609, 
674. torn. Tiii. p. 349, 568. torn. z. p. 94. ed. Bened. 

• Vid. torn. vii. p. 243, 244, 256, 260, 569, 674. 

F Ibi qnippe primom t^paruU sacrificinm quod nunc a Cbristianis offertor 
Deo, toto orbe terramm, &c. Angustm, de Chni. Dei, lib. zri. c^. 22. 
p. 435. torn. Wi. 

Cnm videt sacrifidom Christianonim toto orbe terramm, &c. IHd.h ztU. 
cap. 5. p. 465. 
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.them an invisible sacrifice, because in their sacrificial ca- 
pacity they are seen to God only, the searcher of hearts. 
He would not allow that Satan himself could see what 
Job did, when he sacrificed unto God *. Job was visibUy 
but his sacrifice was invisible; because it was true sacrifice, 
arising from the hearts. From what hath been noted 
under this article, it may sufficiently appear, that the 
<TOspel sacrifices are of the invisible kind, as contradistin- 
guished from the visible sacrifices of Jews and Pagans; 
and that they have had the name of invisible, on the same 
account as they had the name of intrinsic; and so both 
the names resolve into one and the same notion. By 
these accounts, the bread and wine of the Eucharist could 
not be considered as Gospel sacrifices, being that they are 
ab extra, and open to view ; and as they are not intrinsic^ 
so neither are they invisible, either in themselves or in 
their source, 

V. 
Another, more ancient and more famed distinction of 
sacrifice, was into material and immaterial, or corporeal 
and incorporeal: the Christian sacrifices were of the im- 
material and incorporeal kind, and as such distinguished 
-from the Jewish and Pagan sacrifices, which were male- 
rial and corporeal. This distinction is as old as Justin 
Martyr, who rejected the sacrifices of Jews or Pagans, as 
material sacrifices. Such material things, he says, God 
has no need to receive of us, but that he accepts only of 
the men themselves, while copying after the Divine per- 
fections, purity, righteousness, philanthropy, and the like^ 



<« Ablatis omnibuA, solus remansit Job : sed in illo erant vota kuidis qw 
reddcret Deo. In illo plane erant : arcam pectoris siii fhr dtabobu non io- 
▼aacrat. Plenua erat unde stzcri/icaret. Dens videbat In corde seiri sui cat- 
turn suum gratuitum : placebat illud cor in eonspeciu Domini, in luce Tiren- 
tium. Diabolnm kUebat, quia in tenebris erat August, in PstU. Ivi. p. 528, 
529. torn. ir. 
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This was pleaded in answer to the Pagan charge of tm- 
piettff thrown upon Christians for not using material sa- 
crifices. Justin tacitly admits the charge as to fad, that 
the Christians did not use such sacrifices ; but in vindica- 
tion of their conduct in that article, he pleads that God 
had no need of material sacrifices : which in his phraseo- 
logy, as circumstances show, amounted to saying, that 
God did not require them, but indeed rejected them. This 
appears very plainly by his use of the like phrase soon 
after, with respect to blood, libations, and incense, which, 
without all question, Justin understood to have been ab- 
solutely rejected: yet Justin, even in that case also, plead- 
ed that God had no need of them K He chose, very pro- 
bably, that form of speaking, by way of oblique reproof 
to the Pagans, for their gross sentiments, in conceiving 
that the Deity had need of such offerings. Other Fa- 
thers, in the same cause, made use of the phrase of no 
need, exactly in the same way ; so as not barely to teach 
that God is all-sufficient, but intimating withal, that God 
had really rejected what he is there said to have no need 
of < : otherwise their arguments on that head would have 
been of no force to justify the conduct of Christians, in 
their not admitting such or such sacrifices. It is observ- 
able, that in both the places where Justin speaks of the 
sacrifices which God has 710 need of, he uses the phrase in 
direct opposition to such sacrifices as God accepts of; 
which makes it still plainer, that that phrase, as it there 
stands, is used as equivalent to disallowing or rejecting. 
But to clear the matter up yet further, so as to cut off all 
evasive pretences or reserves, (as if Justin had left room 
for a material sacrifice in some shape or other,) it is worth 

Mart, ApoU i. p. 14. Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 353. 

• 'Ah»2iii aufuirttvy mm ^r«»^y, »«4 ^vfAMfMtran, JusL Mart. JpoL i. p. 19. 
See Review, vol. vii. p. 354. and Dodwell of Incense, p. 46. 

' Athenagpras, p. 48, 49. Clem. Alex. p. 836, 848. Tertullian ad Scap. 
c.ii. p. 69. Arnobius, lib. vi. p. 190, 191. Lactantius, Epit c. Iviii. p. 171, 
.172. 
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noting, that he distinctly points out what is to be oflfered 
to mafif and what to God, in the Eucharist : all the mate* 
rial part, all that God gives for nutriment, is to be offered 
to ourselves and to the needy, and to God are to be sent 
up hymfis and praises K Justin could never have express- 
ed himself in that manner, had he thought that any part 
of that material nutriment was to be a sacrifice unto God. 
The words are very emphatical. We are not to bum iij 
as the Pagans did : well, what then are we to do with it ? 
May we not ^poa'fig§tv, offer it up as a sacrifice? No; 
but we must offer it, in a lower sense, to man. What then 
is to be offered up to God? Nothing? Yes, thanks, praises, 
hymnsy and the like : that is God's tribute, that is a sa- 
crifice fit for him, and worthy of him. I have dwelt the 
longer upon this Father, because of his great antiquity 
and authority, and because his sentiments on this head 
have been sometimes widely mistaken by contending par- 
ties. 

I pass on to Lactantius u, who has the same distinction 
with Justin, but under the names of corporeal and incorpo- 
real, instead of material and immaterial : he argues, that 

3i4^tM4p w^0^pi^, Ui/yy n fv;(;«^/rrMir Strmt ^tk Xiy0» irfurkt umi ZftMOi ^nfi' 
ittn. Just, Mart, Jpol, i, p. 19. 

Literally thus : 

" Not to consume by fire the creatures made for nutriment, but to offer 
** them to ourseWes, and to the needy ; and thankfully to send op to bim 
" [God] by speech, praises, and hymns." 

A^. B, Mr. Reeves has diluted the meaning of this passage by a translato 
too paraplirasticaL It cannot be supposed liiat Justin meant only, that 
such things should not be offered to God by wasting ^ burning; for he de- 
dares plainly what things are to be presented to God^ and what to man: 
besides that the taking from such offerings the Tery essential ckaracteristiei 
of all material presents to God, is the same with forbidding them to be tisid 
as presents, or considered as presents to the Divine Majesty. 

« Sicut corporalibus eorparaHa^ sic utique incorporali incorporak sacrifi- 
dum necessarium est. Lactant, EpU, c. Izriii. p. 171. Duo suntqoKof' 
ferri debeant, donum et MEcrj/Scttrm.^— Deo utrumqne incorporate offieren-* 
dum est, quo utitur. Donum est integritas animi, saertfieiium^ laus et bym- 
nus. Lactant, InstU, lib. vi. c. 24. Compare my Review, vol, vii. p> 378, ^ 
371). 
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since God is incorporeal, he ought to have a sacrifice suit* 
able, that is, incorporeal. Nay, he argues farther, that no 
other kind of sacrifice ought to be offered him, and that 
be requires no other ^. It is observable, that his incorpo^ 
real sacrifices take in mental, vocal, and manual services ; 
all good works ^f external or internal, coming from a good 
mind. Bodily service is performed indeed by the body, as 
die instrument : but that service is not a bodily substance, 
not a material tlung; as a sheep, a bullock, a cake, a lottf, 
or a vessel of wine is. Lactantius^s notion of sacrifice in- 
cludes all acts of obedience, all true services of the man J ; 
but it excludes every thing extraneous to the man, from 
being the subject-matter of his sacrifice : so that this dis- 
tinction of corporeal and incorporeal, or of material and 
immaterial, differs only (if it at all differs) in a mode of 
conoeprion from the distinction of extrinsic and intrinsic, 
before explained. 

Eusebius recommends the Christian sacrifices as incor- 
poreal, in opposition to the corporeal sacrifices of Jews 
and Pagans'. Basil in like manner observes, that God 
rejects corporeal sacrifices ^. Chrysostom also bears his 
testimony to the same thing, and in words of like import, 
where he speaks of the converted Jews as relinquishing 



V Quid igitnr ab homine desiderai Deus, nisi cultum mentb, qui est porus 
et sanetns ? See sboFe, p. 293. 

^ Hie coltor est veri Dei, cajus sacrifieia sunt mansaetndo animiy et vita 
innocens et actus boni. Lactant, InstU, lib. yi. c. 24, 

7 Hae sant opera, hne qfficia misericordis ; qnas si quis obierit, yernm et 
acceptoin sacr^icwm Deo inimolabit. Lactant, EpU, p. 204. Gonf. Minuc. 
Fd. sect 32. p. 183. in Review, vol. vii. p. 371. 

* Tmirmi U wAXtf vkt itamfUriH ««} mi^«« ^ttvUt rk w^nrtnk un^vrru A«- 
ym, Euseb, Demanstr, lib. i. c. 10. p. 39. conf. 35, 36. Origen. in Psalm, 
p. 563, 722. edit Bened. and my Review, vol. vii. p. 379. 

* nm^avrurm rk§ ^mfufrmks ^v^i»s. Basil, Comm. in Isa, tom. i. p. 398. 
e£t. Bened. 

N, B, In Review, vol. vii. p. 385. I took notice, that the editor had re- 
jected that piece as of doubtful authority, in his preface, tom. i. p. 48. But I 
have since observed, that in a later tome he altered his mind, and admitted 
it as gtiminc, giving his reasons, tom. iii. in Vita Basilii, c. 42. p. 179, 
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their corporeal services, upon their embracing Ckristiant- 
ty^. Cyril, after observing that beeves, sheep, turtles, 
pigeons, fruits, fine flour, cakes, incenses, are all discarded 
under the Gospel, as too gross to be offisred for sacriBce; 
and that Christians are comoianded to offer up something 
more fine and more abstracted, more intellectual and spi^' 
ritual, namely, meekness, faith, hope, charity, righteous- 
ness, temperance, obedience, dutifulness, praises, and all 
kinds of virtues, (not a word of bread or of wine in all 
this long list,) addS| '^ For this sacrifice, as being purest 
" from matter, is most worthy of the Deity, who is by 
<^ nature uncompounded and immaterial*^.*' To the same 
purpose writes Procopius^ of the next succeeding century; 
observing that corporeal sacrifice is abolished, and spiritual 
established <^. 

Could such writers, after all, believe bread or wine to 
be the sacrifice which God accepts ? Are they finer than 
fine flour ? Are they pmer thaii cakes P Or say that they 
are : yet are they immaterial, or incorporeal f Or if even 
that were allowed^ (which never can be allowed,) yet are 
they faith, or hope, or charity, or good mindy or good 
life ? Every way they stand excluded. But stiU, colours 
have been invented, to evade the authorities here cited: 
sometimes it is said, that immaterial, or incorporeal, may 
not mean perfectly immaterial, but only \tz^ gross, or less 
feculent «. That is not very likely, if we consider, that 

(»9nmf, Otrysosi. adv. Jud<BOM^ Horn. vii. p. 664. torn. i. ed. Beiie4. Coiif. 
ad Roman. Horn. xz. p. 658. torn, x. 

^ 'AvX«Ti£rff yk^ avm B^twiet r^ M»rk pa^n AirXf xm M/A.y «r^l«-««r« Oif. 
C^ritt. Jlex. amir, JuHan. lib. x. p. 345. Compare ReWeir, rdl, vU. p. 385. 
Dodwell on Incense, p. 89. 

vmt. Procop. Guz. in Isa, p. 22, 23. oonf. p. 493. 

• " When I call the eucharistic sacrifice material, I must here declare^ 
'< tiiat I mean nothings by it bat that it baa such a real emrpo re al extfinsion, 
*' as natural hread and wine, as all other bodies are allowed to have ; and 
** th«t I do not intend it as a word of the same adequate import with the 
'* Greek vXncis. For I apprehend that some of the ancients may have sS' 
" serted, that the eucharistic sacrifice is Ao^§t, as well as i^rmfutrt ; but then 
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the immateriality or incorporeity of the sacrifice spoken 
of, is understood to be analogous to God's immateriality 
or incorporeity, to which it is compared. But that is not 
all : for it is farther to be considered, that the immaterial 
quality of the Christian sacrifices was commended by the 
Fathers, in opposition to the Jewish and Pagan sacrifices. 
Now had they really meant no more than that they were 
less gross, or less dreggyy such an argument could not 
have failed to introduce a very doubtful debate between 
them and their adversaries, viz. whether the Jewish and 
Paggn^nejlour, and cakes, were not as free from dregs as 
the Christian's bread; and whether their libations were 
not of wine as pure, and as free from feculency, as any 
that the Christians could pretend to. Yet we find nothii^ 
recorded, no not so much as a hint of any such debate: 
wherefore it is much more reasonable, as well as more 
natural to suppose, that those plain Fathers, who were 
both wise and honest nien, understood immaterial and in- 
corporeal in the usual and obvious sense of those words. 
And indeed the instances which they give to exemplify 
what they meant, such as hope, faith, virtue, all immate- 
rial, (and those were their sacrifices^) demonstrate that 
they did so. I take no notice of some slighter evasions 
which have been offered, for fear of being tedious, or of 
giving offence to persons of true discernment. . 

VI. 
I pass on to the famous distinction of bloody and t/n- 
bloody sacrifice: a distinction, probably, borrowed from 
the Pythagorean philosophers s by the Christian Fathers, 
of a philosophic turn, who, by some easy and proper re- 
finements of the idea, adapted it to Christian purposes. 
Justin Martyr here seems to have led the way ; who to 
the Pagan sacrifices of blood, and to their libations, op- 
poses the true spiritual praises and thanksgivings offered 



' they did not mean per/teify immaieriaif or without bodify gubttanee, but 
* not grou or dreggy,** Unbloody Sacrifice, part I. p. 27. 
« Vid, acm. Alex. p. 848, 849. ed. Ox. 
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up by Christians K He did not say, unbloody, or spiri- 
tual bread and winey but spiritual praises and thanksgivings^ 
Athenagoras, of the same age, says, that it is meet to oflfer 
an unbloody sacrifice, and to bring a rational serviceK Had 
he intended bread and wine by the unbloody sacrifice, this 
would have been the place wherein to have meotiotied 
them : but he has not one word of them* All that be 
opposes to the sacrifices of blood, are the knowledge of 
God*s works and ways, the lifting up holy hands, and the 
like; which, according to him, are ^wia lur/lmi, the noblest 
sacrijice; and therefore, undoubtedly, the same that he 
recommends under the names of unbloody sacrifice and ra- 
tional serviceK He had said before, God needs no blood, 
not fat, nor scents, nor incense; that is, he does not now 
accept them. What then does he accept instead of bloody 
&c.? Did he say bread or wine? No: but he tells us of 
that greatest sacrifice, describing it as consisting of reli- 
gious /diM, and prayers, and services: those God accepts 
in opposition to blood, 8cc. wherefore those are what this 
Father recommended as unbloody sacrifice, in the place 
now cited. The case is plain in the author himself, and 
will, besides, be abundantly confirmed by other similar 
passages in the Fathers that followed, whose testimonies 
I shall take in their order of time. 

Tertullian^ to the bloody sacrifices, opposes pure pray- 
er^ : not a word of pure bread and wine, as a Christian 
sacrifice in opposition to the other. But in another place, 
where he again recommended prayer sent up from a 
chaste body, an innocent soul, and a sanctified spirit, he 

^ Ov Iv rii xrdXtf va^ovrlf^ fih 3«^ri Xiyuit *Hrft<«iy, ^ rtvt SiXXtvs w^t^nrt 
Mmi tnivfiMTixtut a.t9«v( »«< tu^t^aft^rUt, Just, Mart. Dial. p. 389. ed. Lond. 

nag. Legat. p* 49. 

^ See my Review, vol. Tii. p. 360, 361. and compare Jewell's Answer to 
Harding, p. 427, 428. 

1 Sacrificama»— eed quomodo Deua pnecepit pura prece : non enim i^ 
Deus, conditor univerritatis, odoris, aut sangumit aliciqUB. TertuU. ad 
Scap, e. IL p. 69. Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 367, 368. 
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adds, not worthless grains of frankincense, the tears of an 
Arabian tree, nor two drops of wine^. He must have 
been very imprudent, not to say worse, in touching upon 
so tender an article as the two drops of wine, had he con- 
ceived that such in part was the real sacrifice of every 
Christian communicant at the holy altar. 

Origen'^, Lactantius^, EusebiusP, Austin % all state 
the opposition in the same way ; not between bloody ani* 
mals and bloodless bread or wine^ (as they should have 
done upon the material scheme,) but between bloody sa^ 
crifices and sacrifices of the spiritual kind, such as pray- 
ers, praises, and good works. More particularly, Euse- 
bius joins rational with unbloody, and calls it unbloody 
service, not unbloody elemefits, symbols, and the like', 
Eusebius further teaches, that the unbloody sacrifices will 
obtain in heaven *. From whence it is manifest, that he 
meant not the elements by that phrase, but' religious ser^ 
vices. Neither has there been produced so much as a 
single passage from his writings, where that phrase must 
mean the material elements, or where it may not reason- 

" Offero ei opimam et majorem kas^am s quam ipse maadarit : oratio- 
nem de carne pudica, de anima innocent!, de Spiritu Sancto profectam : non 
grana thuris nnius assU, ArabicB arboria lachrTmas, nee dnaa meri guttas, 
&c. TertuU, JpoL c. xxx. p. 277. Conf. Aniob. lib. vi, p. 190. edit. Lugd. 
Bat. 

° Deoet enim Deo immolari rictimam cordity et hastiam contribulati q[»t- 
ritiis, non camis et Mnguinis jugulari. Origen, in Num. Horn. xxlv. 
p. 363. 

• Deus non pecudis sangruine, sed bominis pietaie placatnr. Lactani, 
Epit 204. 

y Ov )/ mifuivmfy kXXk h* tfyt^ ttmfiif ttmBm^v infUL^fUmf ^vriky rf i<r2 
•mmwtf kmpUu9 Buf. Euseb, Demmutr, Evcmg, c. yi. p. 19. conf. p. 20, 21, 
23, 39. in Ptol. p. 212. 

« Non vult ergo sacrificiam trncidati pecoris, sed vult sacrificinm cmUriii 
fordis. Juguitm, de Cwit, Dei, Ub. z. c. 5. p. 241. 

r B9€$m^r4fi§f kfmifim »m) X^tmSf Svrjwr. Etueb, Demmutr* Evang, lib. i. 
C. 6. p. 20. nvf^^ri nmt AXfr^t/c, AttufM »m} um^mfk* •<r«)«M mifrf X«- 
TftUw. Eueeb. itid, p. 21. 

* See the passage in my Review, vol. yii. p. 381. How taerifieei shall be 
offered in beaTen, or what sacrifices, see Origen in Num. Horn, xriii. p. 359. 
ed. Beoed. Lactantins, Instit. lib. W. c 24. Angnstin, torn. iT« p. 474. torn, 
▼ii. p. 610. Gregor. Magn. torn. iii. p. M9. ed. Bened. 

VOL. Till. X 
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ably mean religious acts, services^ pirformancesK At- 
tempts have been made upon a place or two'*, to warp 
them to another meaning, but so slight, and so easily 
seen through at once, that I shall not here trouble you 
with any particular confutation of them. The error lies 
in confounding the material things with the religious 
work; and the sacrificial instruments with the sacrificial 
service; that is, with the sacrifice itself. But I pro- 
ceed. 

The Emperor Constantine, in a letter to King Saporis, 
says, that Christians are content with unbloody prayers 
only, in supplicating God ; and that prayer^ free frtm 
blood and filthy together with the sign of the crossy was 
sufficient for victory^. Here we have the epithet im- 
bloody directly applied to religious services, (not to mate' 
rial things ;) so that there is no arguing from the Pagan 
application of that epithet to the Christian, which was 
widely difierent, as their sacrifices were different. It is in 
vain to plead, that the difference lay only in diis, that the 
Jews and Pagans used animal sacrifices, and the Christians 
bloodless bread and wine : for then, why did not the Fa- 
thers mention unbloody bread and wine, rather than un- 
bloody prayers? And why should they so industriously 
smother the true state of the competition, (if it were true^) 
and run off so wide, that nobody, by their way of speak- 
ing, could suspect any other, than that the opposition en- 
tirely lay between bloody victims and unbloody services of 

Qfntiant. Ub. iv. c. 45. p. 65U 

Laud, Constant, p. 768. ed. Cant. Goaf. Demonstr. lib. i. c. 6, 10. 

• See Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 21. N. a Eosebim aaka, <' Who but 
" ovr Sariour ever tenght his votaries to offer by prayer and an ineffable 
'' theology, these unbloody and rational sacrifices ?" That is, memorial ter- 
vices; which is EnRebius's constant notion of the euekaristie sacr^lces. 
Demonstr, Evang. p. 27, .38, 39, 40. Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 40. 

stantin. ajnid Sozom, lib. ii. c. 15. p. 63. 
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kods, prayer&> and good works? For those are what 
they directly call sacrifices, and what they expressly point 
to, as often as they specify or explain their unbloody sa^ 
crifices* 

Cyril of Jerusalem in plain terms characterizes the spi" 
ritual sacrifice by unbloody service^. Now, as sure as 
that a servicer is not a substance, and a spiritual sacrifice 
is not a corporeal host, so sure is it, that the epithet of im* 
bloody belongs not to the elements in that passage of Cy«< 
ril. There may be some doubt of what Cyril meant by 
the sacrifice of propitiation, in the same paragraph : but a 
wise interpreter will not therefore depart from what is 
clear and certain. What I apprehend is, that Cyril, by 
spiritual sacrifice and unbloody service, meant the consecra- 
ton/ service, whereby the elements became symbols of the 
real body and blood, symbols of the grand sacrifice. 
When the elements were once so constituted exhibitive 
symbols of the grand 8acri6ce, which is the true sacrifice 
of propitiation, Cyril scrupled not to give them the name 
of what they represented and exhibited, by an usual me- 
tonymy of sign for thing : for, in the very same way, he 
there also gave them the fiam£ of Christ slain ^, and of 
the most tremendous sacrificed The symbols therefore, 

u(init, Cyril, Mytiag. y sect. 8. p. 327. Compare Review, vol. yii. p. 247, 
348,249. 

'* After that the ^ritual sacryiee, tbe tmbloody Mervicty is finiahed, upon 
** tbet aaorifioe of propitiatioii we beseech God in behalf of the oommon 
'* peaee of the churches." 

r It has been sometimea pleaded, (Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 24.) that 
mjriee may import a maieriat tkmg / and Ezod. zli. 26, 27. is appealed to, 
i^ affoidiiig an eiarople of it. But the whole context shows, that service 
there really means itrviee, the celebration of the paschal sacrifice, the keep- 
bg that feast. 

* X^i^rif \g^mym^fdH9 Mf ««» iiffuri^ tt/Am^rnfuLrtn w^^^i^tfuv, l|<XMtf- 
fum M^ Mvrm n mmi kfUi* tw ftkiM^^inrw Of «». C^riL MpMtag, p. 328. 

• tiH i^imt MJ f^Mi^h^dmt ir^ti/tinn div/«f . C^ril. (M* P* 327. Conf. 
fiphnen. Syr. de Saeevdot p. 2, 3. Chrysoeton, torn. i. p. 382, 383, 424. 
torn. Tii. p. 272, 310. torn. ix. p. 176. torn. ». p. 217, 218. Naziaoz. Orat. 
xvii. p. 273. 

X Z 
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in a figure, are there called the sacrifice of propitiation; 
but the spiritual sacrifice and unbloody service, spoken of 
just before, express that service of ours, that sacrifice 
which we actively offer up, in order to the consecrating 
the elements into holy symbols, exhibitive of the grand sa-' 
crifice to every faithful receiver^. So that the phrases of 
spiritual sacrifice and unbloody service do here retain their 
usual meaning; and Cyril has neatly contrived to insi- 
nuate to his readers a just notion of the two sacrifices of 
the Eucharist; the one actively offered, and the other pas- 
sively received or participated c. 

1 pass on to Zeno of Verona, who lived about the same 
time with Cyril. He makes use of the same distinction 
of bloody and unbloody, while recommending the sacrifices 
of Christians as preferable to the animal sacrifices of Jews 
and Pagans <*. By unbloody sacrifices, he understood clean 
thoughts and pure manners, intimating nothing of clean 
bread, or pure wine, as set in competition with the bloody 
sacrifices. A strange omission, had he been at all aware 
that the elements were the proper Christian sacrifice. 



^ Cyrirs whole context will set this matter clear. 

Jlm^atutXcS/fHf rip ^iXavB^pmxr^t Qtit, ri iyft wtvfut S|«ir«0Tii>«4 M «w r^ 
KUfitfa, im m'MWif riv ftlv H^n ^Zfim X^t^rw, rif ii «Tmv mftm Xpt^-rtS- winttt 

fttrk ri kwa^Ttf^tai «^v wvivfiarmiiv Svri«y, riif Jt»Mfi»zr0f },MT^it»9f l<r« fit 
^vfixf itttiints rw ikmrfttv ^m^iutXw/A%*, x. r. X. 

Here I understand M rit Buwimf Xminnt to refer to wifut and m/ui X^imiy 
before mentioned. Tliey are that iacryUe of propiHatioH into which the 
elements are supposed to be symb^UaUy changed, by the spiritual manfitt 
and unbloody tertnce; that is, by the consecratory prayers and lands, m- 
BtrumerUotUyy as by the Spirit efficiently. In a word, ir) rnt ^vrimt Imwh 
means the same, as if it had been sud M rm em^m^H Imtiw jmu mJ/tmrm' 
And indeed, if Stfr/«f had referred to wnuftttnmk* ^veimv neit preoediDg, Qf- 
ril, probably, would have said, M rw ^veimt rmvmt, not UsW. 

*■ See abore, p. 289, &c. 

* Sptritali Deo sacrifidum est necessarium epiritale^ qnod non ez saceo- 
lo, sed ex oorde profertor : quod non bromoois pecudibus, sed tnavissiiBii 
morihut comparatur; quod non entetUie manlbus, sed sensibns mwidStof- 
fertur ; quod non jugulatur ut pereat, sed, sicut Isaac, immolalur ut vivat 
Zeno. Verm, in PsaL xliz. This I take from Dodwell on Incense, p. 97, 
98. 
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Nasianzen speaks of his purifying the people at the 
mystical table, that is, in the £ucharist, with unbloody 
and perfect ordinances^. From whence it is plain, that 
he thought not the epithet unbloody to be appropriated to 
material substance. And this may help to explain an- 
other passage of his, relating to Julian, whom he repre- 
sents as desecrating his bands by profane blood, thereby 
wiping out the consecration he had received in Baptism, 
and washing his hands of the unbloody sacrifice^', that is, 
of the consecration received in the eucharistical solemni- 
ties. Had this plain sense of the place been thought on, 
there would have been no room left for the speculations 
which some have raised upon that passage s. 

There is another noted place of the same Father, where 
be speaks, I think, of the Pagans, set on by Arians, and 
defiling the unbloody sacrifices with the blood of men and 
of victims ^. I see no re,ason for interpreting unbloody sa» 
crifces, in this passage, at all differently from the com- 
mon usage of that phrase in Church writers of those an- 
cient times. Both the thought and the expression seem to 
be near akin to what Optatus uses, upon a like ocpasion, in 
relation to the rudeness and profaneness of some Dona- 
tists; who had overturned, as he terms it, the vows and 
desires of the people, together with the altars K I sup- 
pose, Gregory might as properly and as reasonably say, 
that the devotions of the people were polluted in one case, 

*£» tmV k*»Ifun »m) TtXMts iiyfiatft. 

Nazianx. Iamb. vol. it. p. 182. 

' 1U2 r«f X'^^f a^*y9ii»rMf rns rnvm/Mnw ^vwUtt &^axaSai(vf, it Kf nfiuf 
^^rf »*iftntSfU9, »ai «■«» ^a^ftArtttj »«i vnt Btirnvtf. Nazianx. Orat. iii. 
p. 70. 

t See Unbloody Sacriace, part i. p. 20. 

^ evrMmi^Mfv ««T«^;^«v^lM/y xm) rat AvtUftOMr^vi i^vriait, ^t^^if luii ^u- 
nif mlftm^t j^»m*M*rti, Noxianx. Orat. xx. p. 348. 

* Firta et desideria homionm, cum ipsis aitaribus, evertistis. Iliac ad au- 
iti Dei aacendere aolebat oralao. Opiai. contr, Parmen. lib. vi. p. 289. 

^3 
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k% O^tatUB might day, that they Were overturned in the 
other case : the expressions are alike rhetorical. 

Asterius Amasenus^ in a work ascribed to Gregory 
Nyssen^ speaks expressly of incorporenl repewtance and 
nftbUbdy supplicaiiofiy as obtaining in the Church> in the 
room of animal sacrifices ^. So that the epithet unbhtodjfy 
for the first four centuries^ at least, appears not Co have 
been so much as applied to the eucharistioal eiemmiSf 
much less appropriated* 

Some pieces have been quoted on this head ^y under the 
admired names of Athanasius and Chrysostom, which 
might have been worth examining, were they not now 
known to be spurious^. But Chrysostom, in his un^ 
doubted writings, abundantly discovers how he understood 
the distinction which we are now upon, by his opposing 
the bloody antiquated sacrifices^ not to clean elements^ but 
to Christian virtues^ lauds, prayers, and good works'^. 
Isidore Pelusiot uses the phrase of tinbUody sacrifice^, bat 
without explication ; so that his sense of it must be deter- 
mined, either by his general doctrine elsewhere, or by 
the constant usage of contemporary writers. 

St. Austin opposes to the antiquated bloody vietisnSf the 
sacrifices of praise?. Cyril of Alexandria says, that the 
angels of heaven offer ufibloody sacrifices^. A very clear 

aMUftmr$t hn^ii, Greg. Nyssen. de PoenU. p. 170. That work belongs to 
Asterins Amasenus of the fourtii or fifth ceutury. Vid. Fabricius, BibL Grnc. 
tom. Till. p. 160. 

* Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 20. 

■A That ascribed to Athanafflus is among the spuria of the Bene^ctane 
edition, tom. ii. p. 241. 

The other ascribed to Chrysostom is among the spuria of tbe Benedictine 
edition, tom. v. p. 630. 

^ Chrysostom contra Jud. Hom. vi. p. 648. Horn. rii. p. 617, 664. totti. I. 
In Psal. iv. p. 20. In Psal. xlix. p. 231. In Johann. Hom. Ixxiv. p. 437. 
tom. viii. In Hebr. Hom. xi. p. 115, 116. tom. xii. 

« Isidor. Pelusiot. lib. iii. Ep. 75. p. 284. 

p Augustin. ad Honorat. Epist cxi. p. 439. tom. i!. 

^ Cyrin. Alex, de Rect Fide, p. 160. See my Review, toI. tH. p. 38!, 3I». 
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pattage, by which we may reasonably interpret his mean- 
ing in other passages ' not so clear, or left doubtful and 
undeterminate* I shall here take notice but of one, which 
runs thus : '' The table bearing the shewhread (proposi-* 
*' tion of loaves) signifies the unbloody sacrifice, by which 
^^ we are blessed, while we eat the bread from heaven, 
'* that is, Christ K" Here the phrase of unbloody sacrifice 
undoubtedly refers to the sacrament of the Eucharist^ in 
and by which we are blessed, sanciified^ &c. It may be a 
name for some part of the service, or for the whole solem' 
niiy, (as the whole is often denominated for some eminent 
part,) but cannot reasonably be construed as a name for 
the elements, considered as a material sacrifice. The bread 
from heaven, the thing signified, rather than the signs, 
would, by Cyril's account, have the better title to that 
name. But I apprehend, that the phrase of unbloody sa^ 
crifice in that place, denotes not the heavenly bread itself, 
nor the signs, but the memorial service performed by those 
signsy which is the usual signification of the phrase. Upon 
the whole, I may presume to say, that no clear testimony 
hitherto, within the six first centuries, has been produced, 
whereby to prove that unbloody sacrifice was ever made a 
name for the elements of the Eucharist. If the Fathers 
had entertained such a notion, no doubt but they could 
have expressed it, in words as clear and as full as the 

' CttUI. Alex. expHcat Anathem. xi. p. 156. De Adorat in Spiritu^ lib. 
xiiL p. 457. £pUt ad Nestor, p. 72. In Malach. p. 830. 

V it avXtytvfitSm, Wf A^tf UBiwrtt riv i{ tttf^w, r*y9Urt X^ircif . ChfriU, 
jfkx, de AdonU, m Spirii, lib. ziii. p. 457. 

N. B. This passage, or part of it, [in Unbloody Sacrif. p. 20.] is strangely 
RBdered flins : *' The table which bad the shewbread denotes the unbloody 
" sacrifice of the bread, or loaves." Here rw? a^rwy, which belong to r^«^- 
9t* going before, (for v^i^twn r«v a^ttf amounts to the same with rw$ A^yg 
rm wftSUwtf) are separated from w^^wn, and ^Bt^n alone is rendered 
'kew-iread^ rmj oddly, that so rmt m^mt may be thrown to Amifuuirf S«> 
#Mify to maioe an tinbloody sacrifice of loaves in the Eucharist : not consider* 
ing, that £(r»s^ in the apodosis of the comparison, follows after, and means, 
■ot the elementtf but the ^ead /rtrm kemten, that is, Christy as Cyril him- 
self interprets. 

X4 
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Church writers of the eighth ^ and following centuries ex- 
pressed it ; for they wanted im> comniand of language : 
but since they never did so express it, but those later 
writers are (so far as appears) the first that did so ; it is 
reasonable to conclude that such an use of that phrase 
came in about the time that transubsiantiaiion (or some^ 
thing very like it) was creeping in. And it is no great 
wonder if the s^ns then came to be looked upon as the 
unbloody sacrifice, when they were believed to be, or to 
contain the very things signified, the real body and blood 
that was once sacrificed upon the cross >• I would not be 
understood, by my tracing the use of the [Arase of tt»* 
bloody sacrifice in so particular a manner, as if I thought 
that much depended upon it : for had the Fathers really 
denominated the elements by that name, it would amount 
only to this, that as the elements, by a metonymy^ have 
been sometimes called tremendous sacrifice, often body and 
bloody or Christ slain, and the like ; so, by the same me- 
tonymy, they have been likewise called unbloody sacrifice. 
But as the fact has not been proved, that the elements 
were ever so named by the ancient Fathers, I thought it 
proper first to consider the fact, and to give what light I 
could to it, because it may be of some use to know^ 
how the ancients understood and applied their terms or 
phrases. 

VII. 
There was another ancient distinction similar to the 

* The Second Council of Nice (A. D. 787.) speaks plainly enough : ^m # 
K»^t§t »Srt tt Jiwi^r§Xm, H irttTt^Uf tiMMi i7«r#v rvv %m rtS *lt^imt ^ftwft^tfUtmw 
JkfMifiuukT«9 ^peittf, atXX* mvT$ ri ^ZftM tuil »hrl W aufut, QmetL Nictm. ii. Act. 
vi. p. 370, 371. So also had Damascen before, torn. i. p. 272. So likewise 
Ambrosiaster, of the same century, [vid. Oudin, torn. i. p. 1858.] in these 
words: 

Offierimus tibi banc immaculatam hostiam, rationabilem hostiam, meru^ 
entam hostiam^ hnnc panem sanctum, et caUcem yitn ssternB. Pseud- Jw^ 
bro8. serm. ▼. In Oudin. torn. i. 1904. So the interpolated Sacnunentary of 
Greg. I. and so other late liturgies. 

• See Sacramental Part of thte Eucharist explained, in the preceding 
Charge, p. 235—253. 
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former, though of somewhat less note; and that was the 
distinction of smoky and unsmoky sacrifice. The Jewish 
and Pagan sacrifices were of the smoky, ^ery kind; but 
the Gospel sacrifices were free from fumes and vapours, 
and inflamed only with the ^re of the Hdy Spirit. It 
will be of use, carefully to examine this distinction, on 
two accounts : first, in order to observe whether the Fa- 
thers opposed to the smoky sacrifices, which they rejected, 
clean bread and wine, or clean life; and, next, to see whe- 
ther that Jire of the Spirit, which they supposed to fall 
upon the Christian sacrifice, was conceived to come upon 
the eucharistical elements, or upon the communicants. 
By these two marks, we may as easily and as certainly 
discern what was or what was not the Christian sacrifice, 
in their estimation, as a tree is known by its fruits, or a 
face by its lines and features. 

I. Let us see then, first, how the Fathers expressed the 
distinction, and what it was that they opposed to the smoky 
sacrifices of Jews and Pagans. 

Justin, according to his way of stating the Christian 
sacrifice, in opposition to incensings, among other articles, 
opposes only the sacrifice of praise^. Athenagoras does 
the like«. Irenseus opposes a contrite heart, and pray- 
ers"^, upon the strength of St. John's authority in the Re- 
velations ^. Clemens of Alexandria opposes to incensings, 
8cc. a sacrifice of the heart, and of speech exhaled from 
holy souls, and the likex. TertuUian opposes clean pray^ 
ers^. So does Origen^. Lactantius opposes to blood, 

* Jiist. Mart. Apol. i. p. 19. See above, p. 299. and Review, vol. vii. p. 
353, &c. 

* Atheoag. p. 48, 49. See above, p. 304. Review, vol. vii. p. 360. 

* Irenttua, lib. iv. c. 17. p. 248, 249. ed. Bened. See Review, vol. vii. 
p. 353, &c. 

« Revel. V. 8. 

y Clem. Alex. Ptedag. lib. iii. c. 12. p. 306. Strom, ii. p. 369, 370. Strom, 
vii. p. 848. C!ompare Review, vol. vii. p. 365, 366. 

* Tertull. Apol. c. xxx. p. 277. Ad Scap. c. ii. p. 69. See above, p. 304. 
and Review, vol. vu. p. 367, 368. 

* Origen coutr. Cels. p. 755. Sec Review, vol. vii. p. 371. 
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fumeSf and libaiions^ a ^ood mind^ a clean breast, an iimo^ 
cent UfeK Hitherto no one thought of opposing c/eon 
bread or pure wine to the smoky sacrifices. 

Eusebios, speaking of Constantine, says ; << To God^ 
<^ the King of all, he sent ttp gratulatory prayers^ being a 
<< kind of unfiery and unsmoky sacrifices ^." Elsewherei 
to lloodf smoke, and tiidor^ he Opposes purity of thought^ 
sincerity of afTection, soundness of principles^ and the 
like ^. The author of some cooimentaries under the name 
of Ambrose^ who is supposed to have collected much 
from Chrysostom, opposes^ai/A and prayers to the smoky 
sacrifices \ Now, if the eucharisticd elements had been 
the Christian sacrifice^ how easy and how natural most it 
have been for the Fathers to flourish upon that topic ; the 
cleanness, the pureness, the usefulness of bread and wine, 
or the intrinsic value of it, (as some have done since ^,} 
beyond all the gold and silver of the Indies. Indeed, how 
could they miss of it ? Or how could they forbear to em- 
ploy their finest strokes of oratory upon it ? Yet they 
were totally silent on that head. Say, that their disci- 
plina arcani, in some measure, restriuned them from ex* 
posing their mysteries to strangers and aliens : yet that 
disciplina scarcely commenced so soon as some of these 
authorities s. Besides that, their mysteries were not un- 



^ niic Diliil exigitur afiud qumn sanguis pecndtim, etfutmts, et inepta H- 
haHo : hie bena menSj furum pectuip intwcetu twto. Lacttmt* JbaHL Ub. r, 

c. 19. p. 279. 

^twUs Jtnwi/Mnr$, Euseb. de yu. Constant, lib. i. c. 48. p. 526. 

' Eoseb. Demonstr. Erang. Ub. i. c. 6. p. 23. c. 8. p. 29. c 10. p. 40. 
Sec Review, vol. vii. p. 380. 

* Nonne altare est cceleste fides nostra, in quo offierimas quotidie «rtrtttf- 
nes nostras, nihil bi^ns raraalis sacrificii quod in cvneres resolvator, aec in 
fumos extenuetor, nee in vaporationes diffundatur. Pseud.-jimbrss. m 
Hebr, viii. 

^ See Unbloody Sacrifiee, part ii. p. 62. Compare my Appendix above, 
p. 186. 

c Vid. Tentzelii Exerdtatioaes : oo&tr. Scbelstrat part ii. p. 33, &c. Dey- 
lingius, Observat Miscellan. p. 407, 408. Dalleus de Cult Ridfg. p. 1065, 
1113. Calvoer de Rit p. 639. 
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known to Julian^ for instance, (who had been a Christian 
reader,) nor to several other adversaries : and they would 
not have been silent^ whatever the Christians themselves 
were. Yet Julian charged not the Christians with bread 
sacrifice, but with no sacrifice^, (excepting Christ* s^) and 
so the general charge used to run K I know but one in- 
stance, and that as late as the filth century, which looks 
at all like a charge of bread-smcrifice upon Christians : 
and perhaps by that time there might be more colour for 
it (though cohttr only hitherto) than there had fbrmeriy 
been* It is the instance of Benjamin the Jew, pientioned 
in Isidore, who objected, that the Church's oblation ap*» 
peared new and strange, with respect to bread's receiving 
a sanctificaiion, considering that the law had prescribed 
bloody sacrifices. Isidore makes a very obscure reply, 
telling the Jew, that the law had prescribed blood and 
nidorSf in the court of the temple without, but that with'' 
in there was a table of bread, (meaning the shewbread,) 
which was not exposed to the view of the ancient people i^^ 
It does not appear from this passage, either that Isidore 
admitted the bread for a sacrifice, or that Benjamin the 
Jew (who speaks only of bread's being a sanctified offer- 
ing) diarged him with it* But suppose it related to the 
name of sacrifice, as sometimes given to the elements in 
the passive view^ (metonymically called sacrifice, as re- 
presenting and exhibiting the grand sacrifice received or 



l> Vid. Cyrill. Atex. contr. Jul. lib. is. p. 307» 308. lib, z. p. 345. edit. 

* JnstiB. p. Uy 19, 387. ed. Loud. Athenag. p. 48, 49. Clem. Alex. p. 30^ 
3S9, 370, 688, 836, 848, 860. ftfinnc. Fel. sect. 32. p. 183. Tertall. Apok 
277. Ad Scap. c. ii. p. 69. Origen> oontr. CeU. lib. viii. p. 755. ed. Bened. 
Arnobtns, Ub. vi. p. 189. LftCtantiiiSy Inatit lib. r. c. 19. EjiU p. 169, 204. 
EnsebiiiSy Demoostr. Evmag. Ub. z. 

ayM9f»it Xmrtrrti^nt rtS fifMv ed/ut^t rat Bv^itts fyt^wvi, nig il «v #mw^ 
tin rk mfutrm Km rkt »Mtrttt 2* r« «vX^, »mi rtitf w^ttntlit TtS kymtrfAm' 

m^im¥§t X««* ih ug vitti^x** «^^* ^ *'^i' i' ^^ ^Mf »^v*9*ftifnf »m* W9 liinXm^ 
f^nn* iXti^tm* iMi yifvg, Fsidor, Pelus. lib. i. Ep. 401. p. 104^. alias 92. 
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participated in the Eucharist,) it would not concern the 
question about the active sacrifices performed in the Eu- 
charist, but the sacrifice received in it, symbolically re- 
ceived ; and so the instance would be foreign to the point 
now in hand K I shall have occasion to say more of the 
elements^ as denominated as a sacrifice, in the receptive 
way, and in a metonymical sense, as I go on, and there- 
fore may pass it over now* 

2. Having observed what kind of Christian sacrifices 
were constantly opposed to the smoky and Jiery sacrifices 
of Jews apd Pagans, (not pure and clean bread or wine, 
but pure •heart and life,) I am next to take notice what 
kind oijire the Christians acknowledged in their sacrifice, 
and how they interpreted it. As Pagans boasted of their 
culinary fires, which consumed their sacrifices. Christians, 
in their turn, spake as highly of the^r^ of the Spirit : let 
us now see in what manner they managed that topic. 

Clemens of Alexandria, opposing the Jire of the Spirit 
to the gross culinary fires, observes, that that spiritual fire 
does not sanctify the Jlesh^ (of animals,) but sifjful souls^. 
The souls were the sacrifice in his account. Upon the 
material scheme, had it been his, he must have said, that 
the fire does not sanctify animal flesh, but bread and 
wine, 

Origen supposes every man to have his burnt sacrifice 

I I may just take notice of another instance, sometimes pretended oat of 
Origen ; as if he had opposed an offering- to God of hretutf to the saerifieet 
which Pagans offered to demons. See the passage in Review, roL vii. p. 97. 
The strength of the objection lies only in a false rendering of that passage 
in Origen: the material words, jnstly rendered, run tirns: *' We eat the 
'' loaves brought, with tlianksgiving and prayer over the things given" 
Bellarmine would translate ir^A^^iMw JifTun, loaves offered, understand- 
ing them as offered to God: whereupon Albertine makes diis reflection: 

Quod Bcllarminas ambigue vertit oblaios, et de oblatione Deo facto intel- 
ligit, id partim ex lingtin Gneca ignorantia, partim ex prsejudicio inepte 
supponit. Albertin, p. 362. 

%m riit ^vx'ff '•w ^V^C*^*"" [f. hx^fMnii] ri nv^, Oem, Alex, Strom, vii. 
p. 851. 
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in htmselfy offered from the altar of his heart, which altar 
be himself ^r^^^ and keeps always burning'^: that is to 
say, by the fire of the Spirit within, not by any fire from 
without J as in the case of the Jewish and Pagan burnt of- 
ferings. 

Jerome represents the man, his thoughts, words, and 
works sublimated, in a manner, by the fire of the Spirit, 
and, as it were, spiritualized into an heavenly composi- 
tion, so as to become a most acceptable sacrifice unto 
Godo. The persons themselves, by his account, are the 
sacrifice ; and upon them the fire of the Spirit falls : 
whereas, had the elements been supposed the sacrifice, the 
fre must have fallen there, and the whole turn of the 
comparison must have been differently contrived. Aus- 
tin's accounts are much the same with Jerome's, while he 
supposes the old man to become in a manner extinct, and 
the sacrifice of the new man to be lighted up by ihefre 
of the Spirit P, 

The most eloquent Chrysostom frequently flourishes 
upon the same topic. In one place, elegantly describing 
the nature and excellency of self-sacrifice, he proceeds to 
speak of the fire which comes upon it, as being of a very 

■ Unasqiusqae nostr^ habet 10 se hohcmutum suum, et holocaasti 
ipfe sueeendit altare, ut semper ardeat. Origen, m LeuU, Horn. ix. 
p, 243. 

« Ut corpus pioguis Iiterae, quod significatur in lege, et prophetae nnbilum 
igne Domini, hoc est, Spiritu Sancto (de quo dicit Paulus, Syiritu ferven- 
tet) io ^rirUualem et tenuem subsiarUiam oonvertantur. — Ut per ignem 
Syhrittu SancH omnia qus cogitamus, loquimur, et facimus, in sjpirituaUm 
mihttaniiam oonvertantur, et hujuscemodi Dominus delectatus aaerificiit 
placabilis fiat Hteronf/m, in Ezech, xliv. p. 1021, 1022. 

r Extincto yd infirmato per poeuitentiam vetere homine, sacrifieium jus* 
tHim, secundum regenerationem nwi hominis, offeratur Deo ; cum se offert 
ipia tmima jam abluta, et imponit in altarefideiy divino ignej id est, Spiritu 
Sancto, oomprehcndenda. AugutHn, in PscU, iv, p. 14. torn. iv. Conf. tom. t. 
p. 973, 976. and Gaudentius Brix. de Exod. ii. p. 807. 

Totos nOB divinus ignis absumat, et fervor ille totos arripiat. Quis feiror? 
De quo didt Apostolus, Spiritu fervenies. Non tantnm anmuL nostra absii- 
matnr ab illo divino igne sapientiae, sed et corpus nostrum, ut mereatur ibi 
immortalitatem. Sic leretur kolocttushtm ut absorbeatur mors in victoriam. 
Aufusiin, in Psal, 1. p. 474. 
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new and uncomiaon kind^ such a9 subfiists not upon woodf 
or material JiieL but ia self-subsisHngf lives of itself^ and 
gives life to the sacrifice, instead of consuming it ^. Most 
certainly be thought not of the material elements: for 
be excludes all such gross fuel; neither were the elements 
capable of receiving life by the Jire of the SpiriL Cyril 
of Alexandria reasons on this head exactly the same way, 
mysticizing the^r^, and appropriating it to the persons 
considered as the sacrifice^. What the Fathers aimed at 
in all was, to point out something in the Christian sacri- 
Jices correspondent or analogous to the ordinary sacrificial 
Jires of the Pagans, and to the holy fire of the Jews, but 
yet far exceeding both, in purity, dignity, and energy. 
. But perhaps it may be here asked. Do not the same 
Fathers often speak of the Holy Spirit^s coming ppon the 
eucharistical elements, as well as upon the persons of the 
communicants ? It is very certain that they do ; for they 
supposed the Holy Ghost to consecrate, ox sanctify, the 
elements into holy signs, or sacred symbols, representative 
and exhibitive of the body and blood of Christ : not to 
make holocausts or sacrifices of them, but sacraments 
only 3 ; signs of the grand sacrifice, spiritually given and 
received in and through them. Therefore the Fathers do 
not speak of the^r^ of the Spirit, as inflaming or wann- 
ing the elements ; neither could they with any propriety 
or aptness do it : if there be any chance expression seem- 
ing to look that way S it can be understood only of the 

Ovh yii^ J^vXan ^tJTtu urni vknt uirtuttf^itnSf ^XX* ttM jueS* tmtfri ^f ri wif ri 
n/tirg^, xmt tiiil xarteMiu r$ ii^»9y ^Xm f»»Xk§f mltri {tMWmt, OirjfStttMi' 

in Rom, Horn. xz. p. 657. torn. iz. Conf. de Saoerdot. lib. iil. p. 383. torn. i. 
Item de Paenitent. Horn. ix. p. 349. torn. ii. Item de Beat PhUogon. Horn, 
▼i. p. 500. torn. i. et in Hebr. Horn. xi. p. 115, 116. torn. xit. Item, torn.!. 
p. 648, 671. 

r Cyrill. Alex, contr. Jul. lib. x. p. 345. Compare my Review, vol. vii. 
p. 385. 

• See Sacramental Put of the Eucharist explained in the preceding Chirge, 
p. 231, &c. 

' There is a passage of Ephram Syrus, which has been thought to oontsiD 
some such meaning : Christus Salrator noster ign9m et apiriium mandncan- 
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gift of the Spirit accompanying the elements to every 
worthy communicant* Upon the whole^ it is manifest^ 
that when the Fathers oppose their sacrificial fire {viz. the 
fire of the Spirit) to the sacrificial fires of Jews and Pa* 
gans, they supposed it to enlighten, inflame, and sfin-> 
tualize, not the elemeniSf but the persons : therefore the 
persons were the true and acceptable sacrifices, living sa- 
crifices, burning and shining holocausts. 

VIII. 

There was another ancient, but less noted distinction of 
sacrifice, into false and true ; or into untrue and true, 
which amounts to the same. 

Philastrius, speaking of the Jewish sacrifices, observes, 
that they were not perpetual, nor true, nor salutary °, 
That is to say, that though they had truth of propriety, 
and were, properly speaking, sacrifices, yet they had not 
truth of excellency, as the Christian sacrifices have. Jus- 
tin Martyr, long before, h'ad hinted the same thought^. 
And so also had Lactantius in opposing the true sacrifices 
of Christians to the false ones (though he does not ex- 
pressly so call them) of Jews and Pagans ^. St. Austin 
expresses the distinction of false and true in plain terms ; 
opposing the true Christian sacrifice, performed in the 
Eucharist, to all the false sacrifices of the aliens y. The 
context may perhaps make it somewhat doubtful, whe- 
ther true sacrifice in that place refers to the grand sacri^ 
fice, or to the euckaristical sacrifice, since they are both of 



dam alque bibendum prsBtltit nobiB cme veatitis, eor/nu videlicet et mn- 
gyanem Buurn. Ephr, Syrus, de Nahtra Dei incon^ekeimhitiy p. 682. 
Bat igmii there seems to mean the Logos, received with the Spirii; receiv- 
ed. Dot by the ekmtuts, but by ^e persons n|K>n their partaking of the ele- 
ments. Vid. Albertin. p. 453, 454. The same is received In Baptism also. 

■ Necessitate iadodtitatis cogente, sacrificia temporalia, non perpetua. 
Bee vera Aierunt iodicta JudAis, nee salutsria. Pkilastr, Hnr. dx. p. 221. 

" Jost Mart Dial. p. 389. 

> Lactant. £pit. p. 169, 204, 205. 

y Huic summo verofue saerificio cuncta sacrificia /oZm cesserunt. Augvs- 
tin, de Gvit, Dei, lib. z. c. 20. p. 256. Compare my Review, vol. vii. 
p. 387. 
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them mentioned in the same chapter. But I choose to 
refer the words to the nearer, rather than to the more re- 
mote antecedent, as most natural, and therefore most pro- 
hable : and the commendation there given to the true so- 
crifice, by way of jM^erence, runs no higher than what 
he elsewhere says of the sacrifice of the Church, offered in 
the Eucharist. ^That sacrifice Austin prefers, under the 
name of true, before the false sacrifices both of Jews and 
Pagans. 

I may just note by the way, that there is another sense 
of false sacrifice to be met with in Cyprian, which be- 
longs not to this place; for he understood schismatical 
sacrifices ; which he calls false and sacrilegious sacrifices, 
as offered in opposition to the true pastors &. The Jewish 
and Pagan sacrifices were denominated false, in such a 
sense as we speak of a false diamond, or false money, 
meanmg counterfeit, figure, imitation: schismatical sacri- 
fices are called ^a^^ in such a sense as we say a false title, 
B, false patent, or the like. But enough of this. 

IX. 

Hitherto I have been considering such names of dis* 
tinction as served to discriminate the Christian sacrifices 
from the sacrifices both of Jews and Pagans. I proceed next 
to some other distinctions which respected only the Jewish 
sacrifices as opposed to the sacrifices of the Gospel. Hereto 
belongs the distinction between old and new ; which we 



■ Hnjas autem prtpckxrissimum atqiie aptimum sacrificium not ^ lo- 
raas : hoc est cm tan ejus ; ciijns rei mysteriiim celebramns oblatkmibiis no- 
atris. Cessataras enim victiinas, quas in umbra futari offierebant Jadn : et 
unum tacrificium Gentea a soils orto usque ad occasam, aicnt jam fieri cer- 
niraus oblaturas, per Prophetas oracala increpuere dinna. Augtuim* de 
CivU, Z>ei, lib. xix. cap. 23. torn. Tii. 

UDde et in ipso veristimo et smgulari sacrificio, Domino Deo nostro agere 
gratias admonemur. Augustm, de Spir. et lAi. c. 11. p. 94. torn. z. Conf. <ie 
Civit. Dei, lib. z. c. 6. p. 243. torn. vii. Et contr. Advera. Leg. lib. i. c. 18. 
p. 568. torn. viii. 

• Dominicas bostis veritatem per /oIm aacrificia |m>fanai«. Qfjprfaa* ^ 
Unit. Eccles. Sacrilega contra verum sacerdotem sacrificia oiiierfe. C^T^Hoa. 
Ep. 69. 
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meet with first in Ireneus of the second century *> : who 
appears to understand the new oblation of the offices of piety 
and benevolence performed at the Christian altar «. The 
sam of bis doctrine is, that the old sacrifices which the 
taw required, and which even then had the second place 
only^ have now under the Gospel no place at all ; and 
that the true sacrifices which then had the Jirst place, have 
now the sole place under a new form, with many new and 
great improvements. The sennccj not the elements, are 
widi him the new obiathn^, 

Cyprian, after Ireneus, has the same distinction, under 
the terms of old and iku/; observing, that by the ac- 
counts given in the Old Testament, the old sacrifice was 
to be abolished to make way for the ^ew ^. He refers to 
Psalm L 13, 23. Isaiah i. ii. iv. 6. Md% i. 10. Not that 
every text there dted directly asserted so much ; for at 
the same time that the prophets spake sKghtly of the old 
sacrifices, in comparison, yet God required a religious ob^ 
servance of them: but since those sacrifices were so 
slightly spok^i of, even while their use and obligation re- 
mained, that single consideration was sufficient to inti- 
mate, that they were to cease entirely under a more per- 
fect dispensation. So the Fathers understood that matter ; 
and therefore those texts out of the Psalms, and out of 
the Prophet Isaiah, with others of like kind, were, not yb- 
reign, but were conclusive and pertinent, with respect to 

^ Novi Testamenti novam docttit oblatioiieiii, quam Ecclesia ab Apostolls 
aodpiensy in oiUTeno mundo offert Deo, ei qui alimenta nobis pnestat, pri- 
wuHoi snomm moneinni in Nouo Testamento. Iren, lib. iv. c. 17. p. 249. 
ComiMUPe my Renew, toI. vii. p. 362, 364, 365. 

< 1^ fiillowing worda of Origen are a good comment upon wbat is s«d 
bjr IraoBoa: 

S& qniB vel egenHhua distribuaty vel faciat aliquid bom opevia pro mandate, 
mmmuo obtoHt Deo. Origm, m Num, Horn. tL p. 311. Compare Review, 
Tol. vU. p. 362, 363. 

' Irenttoi hath plainly said, Deut m $e anumit hottat oper aU atkes nottrtu. 
Iron* Bb. it. c 18. p. 251. But wbere balh be aaid. Dens in ae assnmiit pa- 
nan nooimm et vinmm nooirum, or peem&fam nooiram f No wbere. 

• Qnod saerificiiim vetuo evacuantnr, et movum cdebraretnr. Cjfprian. 
TetHm. Kb. i. c. 16. 

VOL. VIII, X 
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the purpose for which they were cited. They did not 
only prove that the new were then comparatively better 
than the old^ but that a neiv and better dispensation should 
admit of no other ^ but the best. This I hint, to prevent 
any one's imagining, because material sacrifices obtained 
along with spiritual then, though the spiritual were pre- 
f erred, that therefore so it may be now, under the last and 
most perfect economy, where the circumstances are widely 
different. But I return. 

Cyprian, among the new sacrifices, reckons the sacri- 
fice of praiscy the sacrifice of righteousness, spiritual in- 
cense, that i9, prayers, and the pure offering, whatever it 
means s. 

Eusebius mentions the new mysieries of the New Tes- 
tament, contained in the unbloody and rational sacrifices h. 
From whence appears the vanity of arguing, (as some 
have done i,) that the new sacrifice, spoken of by the Fa- 
thers, could not mean spiritual sacrifice, which had ob- 
tained Ipng before : for it is certain fact, that the Fathers 
did so understand and so apply the name of new sacri- 
fice I and therefore it is reasoning against fact, or dis- 
puting against the Fathers themselves, to argue in that 

r « Prayer and saciyice, strictly so called, were both acts of worship ; 
'* but prayer more excellent than sacryicey because sacrifice was a rite of 
** prayer, and a rite which God required no longer than till that most pre- 
*^ cUma taerifiee of the Son of God was offered for ns : tiie merit of which 
*^ alone it is, that made the prayers of good men in all ages acceptable." 
Oaget on the fVwship of the Blessed Firgin^ vol. ii. p. 169. fol. edit. 

S See the meaning of the pure offeringy mentioned in Malachi, explained 
by Tertollian and Eosebius, cited in Review, vol. riL p. 368, 379. 

^ *£m TH t^ Kvfi^fiiv^ ^uemwr^t09 imi/Mt^ *m.t Xtytmm Bveti* mawik luufk 
fufe-r^^m Tn$ nms »«} tuurmt lt«M»m, Euseb, Demonstr. Evang. lib. i. c. 6. 
p. 20. Bv4fU9 tuuvSf, xetra rnv xemniv ImSixn*. Ihid, cap. 10. He espUittS 

the meaning of new^ lib. i. c. 6. p. 16. 

* fieUarmin. de Eucharist p. 749, 751. Conf. Unbloody Sacrifice, psrti. 
p. 268, 269. 

That pretence has been often answered by learned Proteatanls. Pet Martyr 
contr. Gardin. p. 54. Jewell against Hard. p. 421. BUson, p. 696. Hospi- 
nian, p. 568. Chrastovius de Missa, lib. i. p. 57. Mason, 585. Dn Mouho. 
Budd. 432. Rivet Catbol. 106. fiaddnua, Miacel. Sacr. torn. i. p. 54. 0ey- 
Ungius, Miscell. Sacr. p. 98, 99. 
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way. Besides that the argument may very easily be re- 
torted^ since neither material sacrifice, nor bread sacrifice^ 
nor wine sacrifice^ could be reckoned altogether new : for 
they obtained under the o/d, that is, under the Jewish eco- 
nomy ^. In one sense, indeed, they are new^ (which is no 
commendation of them,) they are new Christianity y having 
been unknown in the Church for six whole centuries or 
more, and not brought in before the late and dark ages ; 
probably, about the time when material incense came in, 
under the notion of a Christian sacrifice L But of this I 
may say more in another article below. I shall only add 
here, that St. Austin called the cross'sacrifice^ Christ's &o- 
dy and blood, as participated, the new sacrifice ">. 

X. 
I proceed to another distinction, as considerable as any 
before mentioned ; and that is of legal or literal, and spi-- 
ritual or evangelical. Indeed, the word spiritual may, and 
sometimes has been opposed to material or corporeal ; 2Lnd 
so far the distinction would resolve into article the fifth, 
before considered under the names of material and imma'^ 
terial : but here I consider the name of spiritual under 
another conception, as opposed to literal and legal. The 
New Testament itself often distinguishes between the let^ 
ter and the spirit ", that is, between the Law, which is 
the outward shell, and the Gospel, the inward kernel* 
This distinction may be otherwise expressed by the words 
carnal and spiritual: for the word Jlesh is frequently a 
Scripture name for the external and legal economy o, as 

k Exod. xxix. 40. v. 11, 12, 13. Lcvit ii. 4, &c. Numb, xxrii. 13, 14. 
Compare Breviot oa the Maai> p. 116, 121. Kadder, p. 93. Dew 6dit fol. 

* See Qiristiao Sacrifice explained. Appendix, p. 185. Compare Dodwell 
on Incensing, p. 222. Claget on the Worship of the Blessed Virgin, p. 188. 
VOL iL in fol. 

* Ut jam de cruce commendaretar nobis caro et sanguis l>omini, novum 
sacrificium. Augnstm, in Psalm, xxziii. p. 211. torn. iv. ed. Bened. 

■ Rom. ii. 29. vii. 6. viii. 2. 2 Cor. iii. 6. Compare Christian Sacrifice 
explained, p. 148. and Glassius's Philolog. Sacr. p. 1427. 

* Rom. iv. I. 2 Cor. ▼. 16. Gal. iii. 3. iv. 23, 29. Philipp. iii. 4. Hebr. 
rii. 16. Tertalliaa expresees the distinction by the words camaSa et qriri' 

Y % 
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opposed to the spirity which is the name for the Gospeli 
ag before hinted. Earthly and spiritual mean the same 
with the other P. Typical and true is but another way of 
wording the same distinction ^ between legal and evange- 
lical, as the Law was a type or prefiguration of Gospel- 
blessings^ and 2A figure is closed to truth. 

Symbolical and true differs from the other, only as a 
type differs from a symbolj or as a particular from a gene- 
ral : for a type^ strictly, is a figure of things^u/ur^, as be- 
fore noted ; whereas a symbol is a figure of things past, 
present y or to come. So that both are figures^ and as such 
are opposed to truthy like as shadows to substance. In 
short, the Jewish sacrifices were comparatively literal, 
eamal, terrene, typical, symbolical ^ and the Christian sa- 
crifices are spiritual and true : such is the import of the 
present distinction^ variously expressed in Scripture or in 
Church writers. 

St. Peter uses the name of spiritual sacrifice^, in such 
Sk sense as spirit and truth are opposed to type, figure, 
shadow, symbol, or emblem : for he understood it in the 
same way as he understood the Church to be a spiritual 
house, and the Jewish temple to have been an emblem or 
figure of it. So much appears from St. Peter's context. 
The Fathers took their hints from the Apostle : and their 
notion of spiritual sacrifice appears conformable thereto, 
as being regulated by it, and copied from it ; only taking 
in St. Paul's account of reasonable service^, and our Lord's 
own rule of worship *^ in spirit and in truth <,'' and the 
several other descriptions given in the New Testament of 
evangelical sacrifice. There were two things pointed to by 
the legal sacrifices ; our Lord^s sacrifice, and ours ; his 



taHa, Jdv, Jud. cap. v. p. 188. So alao Jerome on Malacbi ; and probably 
some others. 

p Tertollian usee the dintinctloa of terrene and tpiritual. 

4 Irenwas particularly uses the distinction of typical and true, lib. ir. 
cap. 17. Note, that the truth of a thing, in Scripture phrase, means toe 
true interpretati&H of it. Dan. Til, 16. 

' 1 Pet. ii. 5. • Rom. vii. 1. ^ John !▼. 24. 
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propitiating merits, our qualifying duties or services. The 
truth of this matter may best appear by a distinct enume- 
ration of particulars, as follows : 

1. The legal incense pointed to the perfume of Christ's 
mediation u, and at the same time to the prayers of the 
minis'^. In these it centered, in these it terminated : and 
thus the material incense is now spiritualized into the 
evangeEcal sacrifice of prayer. 

2. The blood of the ancient sacrifices typically referred 
to the blood of Christ ; which none can dispute : but it 
seems withal, that it symbolically referred to the blood of 
martyrSf who sacrifice their lives unto God *. 

3. The mincha of the Old Testament had a typical as- 
peet to Christ, as all the sacrifices had : but it seems like- 
wise to have had a symbolical aspect to the oblation of 
Christ's mystical body, the Churchy. 

4* The daUy sacrifice looked principally to our Lord's 
continual intercession : but it appears to have been like- 
wise a kind of emblem or symbcd of Christian faith and 
service^. 

$. The Levitical memorial typified the sweet odour ^ of 
Christ: but in symbolical construction it seems also to 
have pointed to prayers and benevolent works ^. . 

6. Sacrifices in general, typically looking to Christ, are 
symbolically interpreted of almsdeeds ^. 

7. The animal sacrifices of the old law, pointing to 



" Revel, viii. 3, 4. Vid. Vitringa is loc. Wolfins in loc. Lightfoot, vol. 
ii. p. 1260. Outram, p. 359. 

« Reyel. y. 8. Vid. Vitringa in loc. Do4weU ob lacensing, p. 36j &c. 
Oatram, p. 357. 

^ Revel, yi. 9. Vid. Vitringa in loc. ZorniiiB, Opuac. Saer. torn. ii« p. 5^ 
—561. Biblioth. Antiq.tom. L p. 505. Outram, p. 181. 

y Rom. zr. 16. Vid. Vitringa in Isa. Ixvi. 20. p. 950. 

> Pbilipp. ii. 7. Vid. Vitringa de ret. Synagog. 1. i. c. 6. p. 70, 71. Wol- 
fiva in loe. Gonf. Rom. xii. 1. 

* ^hes. ▼. 2. Conf. Deylingina'a Obsery. Sacr. tom. i. p. 315. 

^Actsx.4. PhiLiy. 18. 

« Hebr. xiii. 16. Vid. Wolfing in loc. 

Y3 
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the grand sacrifice^ appear to have had a secondary, sym- 
bolical aspect to the calves of the lips^. 

8. Libations of wine, typifying the blood of Christ, are 
represented as emblems of pouring forth one's blood in 
martyrdom «. 

9.. Lastly, the mactation of animals for sacrifice is in- 
terpreted of mortifying our lusts and passions ^ 

Thus has the New Testament itself unfolded the i»y5- 
tical intendment of the Law ; giving us the spirit instead 
of the letter, truth for Jignrej and, in the room of the an- 
tiquated signSy the things themselves signified by them. 
Upon this principle, the Fatfiers of the Church constantly 
believed and taught, that the legal sacrifices were not 
barely typical of the sacrifice of the cross, but were signs 
also and symbols of the evangelical sacrifices offered up by 
Christians s 5 and were to be considered as semblages to 
realities, or as shadows to substance, or as flesh to spirit. 
It remains only, that we inquire what they understood 
the spiritual sacrifice to be ; for as to the l-egal sacrifices, 
every one knows what they were, being so particularly 
set forth, and so minutely described in the Old Testament, 
and referred to also in the New. 

Now as to the spiritual sacrifices, besides what is said 
of them in both Testaments \ the Fathers have so plainly 
deciphered them, and so distinctly enumerated them, that 
there can be no reasonable question made as to what sa- 
crifices they intended by that name. I have elsewhere 
traced this matter from Father to Father, through the 

^ Hosea xlr. 2. Hebr. xiU. 15. 

• Phil. ii. 17. 2 Tim. iv. 6. Conf. Deyling. Obseirat Siicr. torn. H. p. 
$i7, &c. Zoraius, Opasc. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 48, &c. 

f Rom. vi. 6. Colon, iii. 5. See Dodwell ob Incense, p. 34. and Cranmer 
against Gardiner, p. 109. alias p. 422, 423. 

« Irenteus, lib. W. cap. 7. ed. Bened. Clem. Alex. Strom. vi\. p. 849. ed. 
Ox. Origen in Levit. Horn. ii. p. 191. edit. Bened. Naaianz. OratxxxTiii. 
p. 484. Chrysostom. in Hebr. Horn, xi; p. 607, 808. Augrustin, torn. rii. 
p. 241, 242, 255. viii. 345, 586. x. 94. Pseud-Ambros. in Hebr. viii. p. 447. 

h See my Review, vol. vii. p. 348, 349. 
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first four centuries S and I need not repeat here : only I 
may add two or three authorities to the many before cited, 
for confirmation. 

Origen is very full and express in his accounts of spirf- 
tual sacrifice^, Chrysostom is so minute and particular in 
specifying what the spiritual sacrifices are, that nothing 
can be more so K He does it by giving in a catalogue of 
Christian virtues or graces: those are the spiritual sacri- 
fices, in his estimation. When he says, they need no m- 
strumentSy nor are confined to place, he is to be understood 
of the virtuous habits resting in the mind, and which, if 
all opportunities of outward exercise were wanting, would 
still be spiritual sacrifices ; so that they do not absolutely 
need instrument or place^ as material sacrifices do. And 
when they do need both, as to the outward exercise of 
those virtues or religious habits, still it is the inward heart, 
rather than the outward work, which is properly the ac- 
ceptable sacrifice. Such is Chrysostom's account of this 
matter, and such the concurring sentiments of all antiqui- 
ty. Great pains have been taken "» to find, if it were pos- 
sible, some ancient voucher for a different account of 5pt- 
ritual sacrifice^ or for some different applicaUon of that 
name : but not a single instance has been found, nor, I 
suppose, ever will be. 

Bellarmine pretended <^ that Tertullian understood Abel's 
sacrifice of a sheep to have been a spiritual sacrifice. All 

* See my Review, vol. vii. p. 360 — 430. 

^ Immolatio tpiriUUis eat Ula qoam legimiis, immoia Deo tacrificmm 
laudis, ei redie JUitsimo vota tua. PsaL 1. 14. Laudare ergo Deum, et 
vote orationU offerrc, immolare est l>eo. Origen. in Num. Horn. xi. p. 311. 
torn. ii. cd. Beoed. conf. p. 191, 205, 248, 363, 418, 563. 

^ Ti )« irriy ft )i*yt»n }MT^$mi r* 2m '4'^fitt v^ )<« 0^%ufimr^% n/oh. iv. 24; 

fstp^vftif iAi«/Mruvir, «yi|MMK«i«, fitM^t^fn'm^ rm*u9$^^wm, ChtyiOtiom* in 
Heir. Horn. zi. p. 115. torn. xii. 

Ti }« U-ri A«7M ji Xmr^im ; n mtyftmrMn }i«uc«f mb, ii wktrim n Mmrm Xfi^r it 

tft J2om. Horn. zx. p. 658. torn. iz. 

" See Unbl. Sacrifice, part i. p. 22—27, 61. 

■ Bellarmin. de Eucharist, p. 751. Comp. Unbl. Sacrifice, part i. p. 25. 
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inventioD and misconstruction* TertulKan did not, coukt 
not suppose so wild a thing; which would have been a 
flat contradiction to his known, certain, settled prindples 
every where else in his works <>, and in that very work 
also which Bellarmine referred to. TertuUian does not 
say, that AbeFs sacrifice was a spiritual sacrifice^ but that 
Cain, the elder brother, was a type or prefiguration of 
the elder people Israel, and Abel a type or prefiguration 
of the younger people, the Christian Church ; and that 
as their sacrifices were diff^erenij (one being of the fruits 
of the ground, the other of the flock,) so a difference in 
the sacrifices of the two difierent people was thereby 
intimated P. Not precisely the same difference, but a dif- 
ference: and as to the kind of difference, TertuUian suf- 
ficiently explains it afterwards, when, to the terrene sacri- 
fices of the elder people, the JewSy he opposes the spiri'^ 
tual sacrifices of the younger people, the Christians^ and 
specifies what they are ; namely, the sacrifices of laudst 
and of a contrite hearts. But some may ask, how then 
did TertuUian make out what he pretended ? He made it 
out thus : that the Jewish and Christian sacrifices would 
be different, like as Cain's and Abel's were, and that one 
should be rejected, and the other accepted by God : so for 
the analogy or simUitude holds, and no farther. For if 
we were to strain it with the utmost rigour, the Jewish 
sacrifices ought all to have been of the fruits of the 

• See some of the passages collected in Review, vol. vii. p. 367—^70. 

p Sic et sacrifida terrenarum oblationnm et tpiriiualmm sacrifidonuD 
pnedicata ostendimns. Et qnidem a primordio majoris filii, id est, Israel tn*- 
rena fuisse in Cain pneostensa, et mtnoris filii Abel, id est, popoU nostri, sa- 
crifida diversa demonstrata. Namqne major natu Cain de fiructu terrm obtolit 
mnnera )>o, minor vero filins Abel de fructa wium snarum. Resperit Dens 
in Abel et in mnnera cjas, in Cain autem et in mnnera t^w non respezit.— ^ 
Ex hoc igitur duplieia duomm popnlorum tacryteia praostensa jam tnnc in 
primordio animadvertimns. TertuU. adv. Jud. cap. ▼. p. 187. 

4 Qood non ierrenit sacrificiis, sed tpiriMahhut Deo Ktandmn sit, ita h^- 
mns nt scriptnm est; Or cfmtnbnlaHm et kmmUiatum hostia Deo eti: et 
alibi, Sacrifica Deo earrifiemm (audit, et reddo AUiseimo vota <mi. Sic igitnr 
sacrificia epiritaUa katdis designantor, et cor contrikukttum arreptabile sa- 
crificium Deo demonstratur. TertuU. ibid. cap. t. p. 188. 
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grcnndj which is false in fact ; and the Christian sacrifices 
ought to be animal sacrificesy which is manifestly absurd. 
In short, as Tertullian has not said, nor could consistently 
say, that Abel's sacrifice was a spiritual sacrifice ; so nei- 
ther can it, by any clear or just consequence, be concluded 
that he meant it, or had any thought of k. But it is 
farther pleaded, that material things have sometimes the 
epithet of spiritual or rational superadded; and why then 
may not a material sacrifice be a spiritual or rational sa- 
crifice in a just sense of the word ? I answer : the ques- 
tion is not, whether the epithet spiritual may not in a 
just sense be applied to a material subject ; for it is cer- 
tain that it may, and St. Paul c himself more than once 
so applies it : the question is not, how the single word 
spiritual may be applied, but what the phrase of spiritual 
sacrifice^ according to Scripture usage, and according to 
Church usage, signifies. It has not been shown, that ei- 
ther the New Testament or the ancient Fathers ever gave 
the name c^ spiritual sacrifice^ either to the elements of 
the Eucharist, or to any material offerings. Spiritual sa» 
crifice is a phrase of a determined meaning in the New 
Testament and ancient Church writers; and it is but a 
vain attempt to look for any real countenance from them, 
by retaining the phrase, unless the ideas which they aflixed 
to it be retidned also : for the doctrine will be different, 
though the words or phrases should still continue the 
sane* 

' lCor.x.3,4. XV. 44. 

N. B. The word spiritual aometlmes means the same wiUi mpttieml, and 
may be applied to any materiai tiling considered as a sign of somediing 
tfiriiual. In such a sense, St Pud speaks of apirihuU (Oat is, mytHeal) 
meat, drinkf rock. In the like sense, we may, among the Fathers, meet with 
the phrases of mytticat (or apiriiudt) ail, or waters, or bread, or ctqf, or sup^ 
per^ or table, meaning a material sign or symbol of something spirituaL 
Cyprian seems to denote the elements by the name of spwUual and Keavetdp 
Saerameni, Epist, iziii. p. 106. But still the phrase of spiritual sacrifice 
is not applied to titem (so far as appears) among Charch writers truly an- 
eient: for in that phrase spiritual denotes not the sign of something else, 
bat the very thing' signified, like as in the phrase of spiritual kause, parallel 
to it ia the same verse of St fVter. (I Pet ii. 5.) 
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If it should be suggested, after all| that the carnal, 
earthly^ legal sacrifices meant only such sacrifices as 
wanted the inward service of the hearty and that spiritual 
sacrifices meant sacrifices offered from and with the spiri- 
tual service of the heart ; it is obvious to reply, that then 
the distinction which we are now upon could not have 
served the purpose for which it was brought, could not 
have shown the absolute preference due to the Christian 
sacrifices above the Jewish. The Jews, as many as were 
really good men, joined the sacrifice of the heart with 
the material offerings : and if that had been all the mean- 
ing which the Fathers went upon in their disputes with 
the Jewsy the Jews might have retorted, irresistibly, that 
their sacrifices were as truly spiritual as the Christian 
sacrifices could be, and more valuahlcy as having all that 
spirituality which the Christians pretended to, and a rich 
offering besides, of hullocksy suppose, or rams. The Fa- 
thers were wiser than to lay themselves open, and to 
expose the Christian cause, by any such meaning : besides 
that, their own repeated explications of the phrase of 
spiritual sacrifice are a flat contradiction to it. 

XL 

I pass on to another celebrated distinction of sacrifice, 
into Aaronical and Melchizedekian; which served also to 
distinguish the Christian sacrifices from the Jewish ones, 
but in a view somewhat different from that of the dis- 
tinction immediately preceding. For as the distinction of 
literal and spiritual was intended chiefly to set forth the 
superior excellency of what Christians actively offered by 
way of sacrifice, so the present distinction of Aaronical 
and Melchizedekian was intended chiefly to set forth the 
superior excellency of what Christians passively receive, 
participate, or feast upon, under the name and notion of 
a sacrifice. 

Christians have an altar, whereof they partake'. And 



• Hebr. ziii^ 10. See my Review, vol. vii. p. 107, &c. And compere Del- 
laeus de Cult Lat Relig. lib. viii. cap. 24. p. 1117. Patrick, Meos.M7st. 
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that altar is Ckrisi our Lord S who is aliar^ priest 9 and 
sacrifice^ all in one. Under the Jaw, those were different 
things, because any one of the legal Jigures alone could 
not represent Christ in all the three several capacities : 
but in him they are all united. He performed his sacri- 
fice in the active and transient sense, once for all, upon 
the cross : he distributes it daily in the passive and abiding 
sense of it, to all his true servants, to every faithful com- 
municant. His table here below is a secondary altar in 
two views; first, on the score of our own sacrifices of 
prayerSf praises^ soulsy and bodies^ which we offer up from 
thence *i; secondly, as it is the seat of the consecrated 
elements, that is, of the body and blood of Christ^, that 
is, of the grand sacrifice, symbolically represented and 
exhibited, and spiritually there received; received by and 
with the signs bearing the name of the things. 

These things premised, we may now find our way open- 
ed towards a right conception of the Mekhizedekian sa- 
crifice, whereof we partake in the Eucharist, and which is 



p. 85. SpaDheim. Dub. Erang. torn. U. p. 843. Maaon de Minister. Aaglic. 
p. G25. 

' Revel. Tiii. 3, 5. Compare my ReTiew, vol. yii. p. 362. and Vitringa in 
k)c with I>odwell on Incensing, p. 39 — 14. and Dalleus de Cult Lat Relig. 
p. 1117. 

Est ergo aliare in cobIis (illuc enim preces nostne et oblationea diriguntar) 
ft temphami qnemadmodum Johannes in Apocalypsi ait, et apertam est 
templum Dei. Irtnmu^ lib. if. cap. 17. p. 249. Conf. Clem. Alex. p. 209* 
Origcn. in Lerit Horn. i. p. 186. In Josh. Horn. zvii. p. 438. and others re- 
ferred to in Heriewy vol. vii. p. 362. 

■ " It is called a table with reference to the Lor^t Supper ^ and an aJUar 
" on the score of the sacrifice of praige and thanksgiving there offered to 
*' God Almighty.*' King EdwartTs Letter, A. D. 1550. in Collier's Eccl. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 304. See Reasons against Altars in 1559. Ibid. p. 433. and 
compare my Christian Sacrif. expl. p. 156. Dow's Answer to Burton, p. 116. 

**Quid enim est altare, nisi sedes corporis et sanguinis Christi ? Quid tos 
offenderat Christus, cujus illic per certa momenta carpus et sanguis habita- 
bat—— .fregistis etiam calices, sanguinis ChrisH portatores, Optat, adv. 
Parmen, lib. vi. p. 289. 

In the other sense or view of an altar , the same author says» JUaria Dei, 

in quibus vota populi, et memlfra Christi portata sunt Iliac ad aures Dei 

•sceodere solebat oratio. Optat. ibid. 
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infinitely preferable to all the sacrifices of Aaron, consi- 
dered barely as sacrifices : for as to their sacrafnental ca- 
pacity, that is of distinct consideration. For the first two 
centuries and a half, Melchizedek was oon»dered as giving 
holy food to Abraham, a symbol of the true food from 
heaven, and a prelude to what our Lord himself shodd 
afterwards do in the institution of the Eucharist ^. 

About the middle of the third century, Cyprian, con- 
sidering our Lord's passion as the sacrifice commemorated 
and participated in the Eucharist, (which is a right notion, 
rightly understood,) expressed that commemorative act 
by the word offer Y: by which he could mean only the 
presenting to view, or representing; as is very evident, 
since our Lord's passion could be no otherwise offered^ 
neither could the cross^sacrifice be reiterated. Christ can- 
not ag^n be sacrificed^ no, not by himself; much less 
by any one else. From hence it may b© perceived in 
how lax a sense Cyprian used the word offer. Therefore 
no certain conclusion can be drawn from it, in favour of 
the strict sacrificial sense of the word, whether he speaks 
of offering bread and wine *, or of offering Christ's pas- 
sion, unless some other circumstances determine the 

" MiXxirtJiMf fituiXtlft 'Smkk^, i *Ii^vf r«? Bum ri^imir, • «>^ §Sh9 umt tn 
a^f, r«f iym^fii9ti9 )i2«tff «'f«fif »» "V rmr§f tvx»^^rimt, Qem, jiUx, Sirtm, ir. 
p. 632. CoDf. Tertollian. adv. Jndsos, cap. iii. p. 185. Contr. Marc fib. f. 
p. 472. 

r Paasionis ejus mentioneiii injocri^dtfomiiibiu fiM^os: ptuno esteoim 
Domini Mcrificium quod offerimut, Calicem in commem^rtUionem Domini 
et paasionis (jus offenmut, Cyprian^ Ep, Ixiii. p. 109. CaKz qm In em^ 
memoraiionem ejus offertur, p. 104. 

■ Qiiod Melchizedecfa sacerdos Dd snrami fuit, quod panem et tmmm 

obtufit, quod Abraham benedixit ^Dominus noster Jfesns Cbristas, qui 

sacrificinm Deo Patri obiulUf et obtuHi hoc idem quod Mdchixedech obtnk- 
rat, id est, panem et vmumy suum scilicet carpus et sangumem, p. 105. 

Compare St. Austin on the same head : 

Ipse est etiam saceidos noster in «ternum» secundum ordinem Meicbize- 
dech, qui seipsum ohtnlit holocanstum pro peocatis nostris, et ejus sacrifidi 
smtiHtudinem oelebrandam in susb paasionis memoriam oommendant; ot 
Hlud quod Melchizedecfa obtulit, Deo jam per totum terramm orbeia in 
Christi Ecclesia rideamus offerri. AuguHm, de divers. Quasi, q. 61. p. 34. 
torn. vi. 
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meaning. Cyprian cannot be understood of our Lord's 
sacrificing himself in the Eucharist, because that would 
be too high for tis to aim at ; nor of his sacrificing the 
dements, because that would have been too low a sacrifice 
for him, at least, to offer. When he speaks of offering a 
true and full sacrifice^, (meaning bread and wine jointly, 
and not either singly,) he understands that bread and wine 
(which he calls sacrifice, by the same figure as he often 
calls them body and blood) to be a true and full repre- 
sentation or image of the sacrifice of the cross. So Cy- 
prian himself explains it, viz. by offering (that is, present- 
ing) an image of Christ's sacrifice in bread and wine^. 
The sum of his doctrine is, that the typical Melchizedek 
blessed Abraham in and by bread and wi?ie, considered as 
symbols, images, ^figurations of our Lord's passion and 
sacrifice; and that the true Melchizedek so blessed his 
own disciples in delivering to them the benefits contained 
in bis passion, by the like symbols. We may go on to 
Eusebius, who explains this matter more clearly, and who, 
besides, more distinctly expresses the difference between 
Aaronical and Melchizedekian sacrifices, in these words : 
*' As be (Melchizedek) being a priest of the Gentiles, 
" DO where appears to have used corporeal sacrifices, but 
^ blessed Abraham with wine only and bread ; just in the 
'* same manner, first our Lord and Saviour himself, and 
*^ then all priests from him, among all nations, consum- 
" mating the spiritual hierourgy, according to the laws of 
" the Church, do represent the mysteries of his body and 
'' of his salutary blood, in bread and wine. Melchizedek 
'' foresaw these (mysteries) by a divine spirit, and previ- 

• lUe saceidos yice Christ! vere fangitor, qni id quod Christus fecit imita- 
tur ; et sacrificium verum et plenum tanc qfferi in Ecclesia Deo Patri, si nc 
iocipiat ajfierre secundum quod ipsum Christam yideat obtulisae. £p. bdii. 
Cboq»are my Review, vol. vii. p. 375. 

^ Ut ergo in Genea per Melchizedech sacerdotem benediclio circa Abra- 
ham posdt rite celebrari, pnecedit ante imago sacrifidi Christi, in pane et 
vmo salicet constitota. Quam rem perficiens et adimplens Oominus, panem 
et calioem mixtum ^no obtuHi, et qui est plenitudo veritatis, veritatem pn»- 
figoratn imagmis acBmplevit ' P, 105. 
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^^ ously made use of those images of things to conie<^." 
Whereupon we may observe, i.That Melchizedek, by 
this account, used no corporeal sacrifices : therefore he 
did not sacrifice bread and winef which undoubtedly are 
both corporeal. It is in vain to contend that he meant 
bloody y as opposed to unbloody. His word is corporeal, not 
bloody ; and he had used the same word just before, speak- 
ing of corporeal oil, in the common sense of corporeal^, 
2. That the Melchizedekian priests, after our Lord, ex- 
ercise a spirittial hierourgy^ as opposed to coy^por^^r sacri- 
fices before mentioned : therefore their sacrifices are spi- 
ritual; and therefore, again, they sacrifice not bread or 
winCf but they represent or signify the mysteries of the 
passion in bread and wine ^ 5 they perform a memorial ser- 
vice by those symbols, a direct memorial of the grand sa- 
crifice. 3. That Melchizedek, by a divine spirit, foresaw 
the mysteries of the same grand sacrifice, and made 2l figu- 
ration of it in bread and wine, and by those symbols con- 
veyed a blessing to Abraham % the blessing of the great 
atonement. Herein lay the superior excellency of Mekhi- 
zedek*s sacrifice, (that is, figuration of the grand sacrifice,) 
that it directly pointed to and exhibited true expiation, 

* "iXrvi^ yk^ Ijui9»s * tilths i^uSt rvyj^mviv^ stiUtfuS ^ainrm ^v^imt ^mff^f 

r^Zrcf fith mifrif i 2*r^^ tuu Kv^iat nfMfv, ivuret at i^ mvrcv irawvis ii^tit «>« 
T^vrei ret iStn r^v ^nvfiutrixiiv WtrtkavmSf xecra revs ItcxXfifteurTifu^f Str^d 
U^u^/»9f «7ff xa) i^TMy r«vrf WMftaru ttitrw na) fmrn^Uv etifLKTf mm^rwrm <^ 
fuMrrn^Mf rcZ MtX;^iridU rmZra wnvfutTt ^tif ^r^t^ut^nxirf, mai riv /iiXXi^i* 
rati ttxUt ff-f Mi;^^^i»«i/. Etueh. Demotutr, £vang; lib. r. cap. 3. p. 223. 
Conf. Theodorit. in Psal. ex. p. 852. 

•* O^Ji hk 0-MtvxffT§Z xa) tufcarixov \\uUv xi^^^io're, cliSi rikof «S«i» tfuXXi rh 
It^orvvtif. Euseb, ibid. p. 223. 

* So Epiphanius on this article, 'o MiX;^/riSU air^ f a/S^ime/k] k«tm«, 
MM i|f/3«Xii* eufr^ mfT»f »«) aivuv, T^ortMriv t«» fiv^tn^u^* rm mWtyfutrmy mwrirv** 
Tw fftifiunrag tw Kv^Uu ^f*iip, kiy*vTos, an \yt» ti/Ai m^rot i ^ity xm ifrir^TX t«* 
tttffUtTOfy r»u \x rUt 9rX.tv(Z$ eturtiv vv^tiHrt xm.) f%v€xvT9s iU xm^m^9 rS* xuut' 
ftitfeivm* xa) fttfrtvfiivy xxi wvrn^if rw iifitri^f ^v;^«^. Ep^han. PtUMSr. 
Hser. Iv. n. 6. p. 472. 

So Julias Firmicus of that time : Melchieedech, rex Salem, et sacerdos 
siimmi Dei, reyertenti Abrabs, cum pane et vino, benetNetioms obtolit 
p-atiam. BibL P, P. torn. iv. p. 114. ed. 1618. 
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while Aaron's directly conveyed temporal blessings only, 
and a temporal atonements. It must indeed be owned, 
that true expiation was conveyed under the legal veils to 
persons fitly qualified : but those legal sacrifices, in their 
sacrificial capacity, did nothing of that kind. What they 
did of a saving kind was in their sacramental capacity : 
for, that they were sacraments^ as well as sacrifices, is an 
allowed principle among knowing Divines of all principles 
or persuasions b. Where then was the difierence between 
the Aaronical sacrifice and Melchizedekian, if both were 
sacramental conveyances of the same blessings, and if nei* 
ther of them availed any thing in their sacrificial capacity, 
properly speaking? The difference lay here, that Melchi- 
zedek was considered as conveying the true expiation di- 
rectly and plainly^ by the symbols of bread and wine, and 
not under the dark covers of a legal expiation, which but 
remotely and obscurely pointed to it. He feasted himself 
and Abraham directly upon the grand sacrifice itself, as 
Christian priests do now : Aaron feasted himself and his 
people directly upon nothing but the legal sacrifices, and 
the legale temporal expiations. But this distinction will yet 
be better understood, by some other passages of the Fa- 
therSf which I am going to subjoin in their order. 

St. Jerome, more than once, mentions the distinction 
between the Aaronical and Melchizedekian sacrifices. He 
declares, in one place, that Melchizedek did not (like 
Aaron) sacrifice irrational victims, but offered bread and 

> This matter is clearly expressed by an author of the twelfth ceniory, 
under the name of Cyprian. 

Hoc maxime discernere debet Christiana religio, quod sanguis animalntm 
a aanguine ChrisH per omnia differens, temporalis tantnm habeat ririfica- 
tioois effiectnm,.et rita eorum Jinem habeat, et sine nlla revocatione termi- 
nam constitntum» ideoque ad obtinendam seternitatem non potest proficere 

Bibimus autem de sanguine Christi, ipso jabente, vitae ^etemm cum 

ipso et per ipsum participcs. Psetub-Cpprian. de Caerutj p. 113. edit 
BeDed. 

^ Codwortb on the Sacram. chap. ii. p. 23, &c. Gerhard, tom. iv. p. 292, 
297. Alaaus de Eucharist, p. 502. Chamier, tom. iv. p. 14, 15. Vossius de 
Idololatr. lib. i. cap. 41. p. 151, 152. Cloppenburg, Schol. Sacrific. p. 9, &g. 
Boddaras, Instit Theolog. p. 687. 
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wine, that is, the lody and bhod of the Lord>* He does 
not say, sacrificed bread and wine, but offered, (a word of 
some latitude,) and he presently after interprets them by 
the body and blood. , So that Melchisedek, acoording to 
him, offered no sacrifice but the grand sacrifice: and he 
could not properly sacrifice that body and blood, wlucfa 
were not then in being, but he figured it by symbols^, and 
therewith conveyed die blessings of it ; feasting AbffBhani, 
not with legal victims, but with Christ himself. This ap- 
pears to be his sense of that matter; whidi will be far- 
ther confirmed by other passages ot the same Father* He 
gives a kind of summary of the sentiments of Hippolytus, 
Irenaeus, two Eusebius's, ApoUinaris, and Eustathius, b 
relation to M elchizedek ; importing, ^^ that he sacrificed 
'^ no victims of flesh and blood, took not the blood of the 
^* brute animals upon his right hand ; but he dedicalied a 
*^ Sacrament in bread and wine, in the simple and pure sa- 
^^ crifice of Christ'/' So I point and translate the sen- 
tence ; altering the common punctuation, only as to the 
placing of a single comma, to make out the sense. As to 
what he says of not receiving blood on the rigkt hand, (or 
right thumb,) I suppose it alludes to the Levitical rites of 
consecration to the priesthood °», in^ich Melchisedek had 
nothing to do with. He received his priesthood in some 



' Quod autem ait, TV et Mcerdat m ofiefTinmt iecmuium ardmem AM^u- 
wedechf mTsterioni nostmm in yerbo ordmU aignificatar, neqaaqwun per 
Aaron irrationalibas victimia immolandis, sed oblato pane et vmo, id est 
eorpore et $a$tgmme Domini. tJUnnm, QurnH, Hi6raie» p. 590. ton. ii. 
ed. Bened. 

k Poatqnaa tjfpicum Paacfaa fiwrat oompletnm, et agnt emmet earn Apo- 
aloUa oomederat, asBDUiit panem qui con fo rtat eor bominia, et %A n em w 
PaaduB tranagreditiir Saenamenium : vt qnomodo in prmfigut a tie me ^ai 
Mdcbizedech, euouni Dei saoerdoa, panem et Tinnm egermu fiooerat, ipee 
qooqne Teritatem sui corporia et sangoinia reprtnefUaret, IRermtsfm, Com- 
man<. m Mait, zxvi. p. 128. torn. 17. part I. 

1 Neque carnis et sanguima victimaa immolaverit, et bratorum aangnineia 
•nimaliom deztra aoaceperit, sed pane et vino, nmplid puro(|ne aacriflcio 
Chriati» dedicaveiit Sacnunentmn. iRerem* EpUt. ad BvangeL p. 571. 
tarn. ii. 

• Exod. xziz, 20. 
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other way^ and he exercised it in a different manner; not 
by sacrificing animals, but by dedicating or consecrating a 
Sacrament^, in or with bread and wine: that is to say^ 
with the simple and pure sacrifice of Christ alone, repre- 
sented and exhibited by and under those symbols. This 
appears to be St. Jerome's sense, and his full sense. For 
like as he had, in a passage before cited, interpreted bread 
and wine by what they are signs of, namely, by body and 
blood of the Lordf so here he interprets them by the same 
thing, under the equivalent expression of the simple and 
pure sacrifice of Christ. And as he had in a second pas- 
sage, before cited, interpreted the offering bread and wine, 
of a figuration and representation of the true body and 
blood, 60 he may reasonably be presumed to mean the 
same thing here* He calls the sacrifice of Christy thus re- 
presented, thus exhibited, simple and pure^ as not blended 
with any typical sacrifices or legal expiations, but stand- 
ing perfectly clear of them, and nakedly viewed in its own 
simplicity i free from such legal incumbrances: repre^ 
senied, indeed, by symbols, but yet 60 represented as that 
the things signifiedi the body and blood, and the true expir- 
ation, are as plainly, as directly offered to every man's 
faith and understanding, as the signs are to the outward 



* Recuire ad Genesim, et Melchisedech regem Salem hujus priocipem in- 
renict civitatis: qui jam turn in iype (^risH panem et yinnm obtulit, et 
w^sierhtm Christianum in Salvatoris toHgume et eorpore dedicarit. IReron. 
odMareetl. p. 547. torn. ir. part 2. 

N.B. Jerome oomfidered Christ's body and bhod as symboUcaUjf con- 
tained in the exhibitire signs : and no wonder, when in the same £pistle be 
coold ivrite thus: Sepulchnun Domini quotiescunque ingredimur, totles 
jacere »t symtone ctmimus Salvatoremf &c. 

1 interpret the dedicating a Sacrament in or with Christ's body and biood, 

in such a sense as St. Austin says^ Mare rubrum fostione et sanguine 

Dwetmi eemecratum, [In PsaL Ixzz.] And, Unde rubet Bapiismutf nisi 
Chrisii sanguine consecratus ? In Joban. Tract, xi. Iliat is to say, the So* 
crameni of Baptism is made an exhibitwe sign of Christ's bhod: which is, 
its coMseerationt or sastetificatum, or dedioationf to high and holy purposes. 
Hie blood signifiedy and spiritually exhibited, by water in one Sacrament, 
by wtfte in the other, gires the holff sanction to both Sacraments : for with- 
out that, they would be no Sacraments at all. 

VOL. VIII. Z 
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senses, and both are alike spoken of in plain and clear 
terms. If it was not altogether so in Melchisedek's sacra- 
ment^ or figurative sacrifice of Christ's body and blood, 
yet certainly it is^ in ours : and this consideration renders 
It vastly preferable to the legal sacrifices; though they 
also darkly were sacraments of the same things, and were 
much more valuable in that their sacramental capacity 
than in any other. 

St. Austin often speaks of this matter. He understood 
the Melchizedekian sacrifice, (as opposed to Aaroti's,) of 
sacrifice passively considered ; not as offered to God, in a 
proper sense, but as exhibited to, atid received^ or partici- 
pated by meno. The want of observing the difference be- 
tween a sacrifice considered as actively offered, and as 
passively received, has made strange confusion in what 
concerns the Melchizedekian sacrifice, spoken of by the 
Fathers P. Yet this matter was clearly understood, Hfi low 
as the times of Charles the Greats, and much lower: 
and even Thomas Aquinas, of the thirteenth century, has 
given a just account of it ; rightly distinguishing between 
the oblation of a sacrifice and a participation^. To be 

• Quod ergo addidit, mandueare panem, etiam tpsam swri/teii genm de- 

ganter expreasit Ipsum est Bacrificium, non aecundum ordinem Aaron, 

8ed secundum ordinem Melchisedech : qui legit intelligat.— -^-{2uui enim 
dixerat superivs, dediase se domui Aaron cibos de yictimia Veteris Testanoenti, 
uM ait, Dedi domuipairii tui omnia qtt^t tunt ignkfJiUarwm Isrmd m eteam* 
Hnc quippe Arerunt sacrificia Jadaeoram : Sdeo hlc dixit mandmemre ptmem ; 
quod est in NoYoTestamento jom/Scwm Christianonmi. Jugwtin, de CMi- 
Dei, ltt>. xvii. cap. r. p. 466, 467. tom. vii. Conf. Ep. 177. p. 626. ttwi. fi. 
Et in Ptail. xxxtii. p. 210, 211. torn. ir. In PmJ. cvi. p. 1211. In Ptal. ciz. 
p. 1241. tom. i\r. De Qatat. Octogint q. Ixi. p. 34. tom. ▼!. De Civit. Dei, 
lib. xtH. p. 435, 480. Contr. Advers. Leg. p. 570, 571. tom. Tiii. 

r See my Appendix, p. 199^202, 208. 

4 Jam verus Mdchisedech, Christus Tidelicet, rex Justus, rex pacis, non 
peeudum tfictimas, sed sui nobis corporis et sanguinis cenifUit Sacramentom. 
Carol, Magn, Ctqnt, prolix, lib. iy. cap. 14. p. 520. Conf. Haymo HalbersL 
In Pftal. cix. p. 597. Tbeodulf. de Ordinat. Baptismi, cap. 18. Anaelm [sive 
Hervens Doleosis] in Hebr. t. p. 416. et in Hebr. vii. p. 423. Walafrid. 
Strab. de Reb. Eccl. cap. xvi. p. 674. 

f In sacerdotio Christa duo possnnt considerari, scilicet ipsa oblaHo CfaristS, 
et pi^rlicipalio ejus. Quantum ad ipaam obtatioHem, expreSslus figurabat 
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shorty as the sacrifices of AaiXHi, in their oblatory view, 
were no way comparable to the spiritual Gov^ sacrifices, 
in their intrinsic value, or in regard to the Divine accept- 
ance; so neither were the blessings, or the sacrificial 
feasts of Aaron and his altars^ worthy to be named in 
comparison to the spiritual blessings, or spiritual banquet, 
given to believers, whether by the typical or the true 
Mddiizedek. If we interpret what the Fathers say in re- 
lation to the Melchizedekian sacrifices, as opposed to the 
Aaronical, by this key, every thing, I presume, will be 
easy and clear : but without it all is confusion. I know 
but of one objection to this account, and that not weighty; 
namely, that the Fathers sometimes speak of Melchizedek 
as offering something to Gody and not barely as distribute 
ing to Abraham and his company. But then let it be re- 
membered, that the word offer is a word of a large and 
lax meaning, importing any kind of presenting^ either to 
view 9 (as when Hezekiah spread a letter before the Lordly) 
or for consecrcUionj or the like. And it is further to be 
noted, that the Fathers % some of them at least, (as Am- 

faccrdotinm Christi sacrificium legale per saDg^inis effusionem, quam sacer- 
dotium Melchisedech, in quo sanguis non effundebator. Sed quantam ndpar- 
tK^foHonem hojos sacrificii et ijus effectmm, expressius pnefigarabatnr per 
BMardotiam Meldiisedecfa, qui offerebat panem et Tiuam, ngniftcantiay ut 
Augustinns dicit, ecdesias^am uniicUem, qnam constituit participoHo 
Christi : unde etiam, in nova lege, verum Christi sacrificium eommunicatur 
fidelibos sub specie panis et vioi. Aquin, part. iii. q. 22. art. 6. p. 61. 

• 2 IQogs xix. 14, Isa. xxxriii. 14. 

* Ambrosiiis, torn. i. p. 714. ed. Bened. Fhilastr. Hasr. dz. p. 221. Hnr. 
czlir. p. 314, 316. Chrysostom. adv. Jud. Horn. rii. p. 671. torn. i. in Hebr. 
p. 128, 129. torn. zU. Augustio. contr. Advers. Leg. p. 570, 571. torn. viL 
Euaebim, DemonsCr. Eyang. Hb. v. cap. 3. p. 223. 

Ambroaittter well expresses that notion. Quantum est inter Aaron et 
CbriatnBO, tantum est quodammodo inter Judseos et Christianos ; superiora 
diam et mcrificia, Talia videlicet offeramus sacrifida, qnas in iUud sanctu« 
arinm coeleste offerri possunt : non jam pecudem et bovem, non sanguinem 
et adipem ; omnia hftc soluta sunt, et pro eis introductum est rtUumabUe ob- 
9efuium, Quid est raiwnabile obaeqnium ? Quod per ontmam, quod per spi- 
ritum offertur.— — Qum) cs^ Deum in spiritu adorare, nisi in eharitate et 
JUIe perfecta, et tpe indubia, et Sanctis aninue virtuiibus t Pscu4'Ambro9. in 
Hekr. vi. p. 443. 

Z % 
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brose, Philastrius, Chrysostom^ Austin, and perhaps Euse- 
bius,) understood Melchizedek to have offered a sacrifice 
of lauds to God, besides his conveying the grand sa- 
crificey that is, the blessings and benefits of it to Abra- 
ham. 

XII. 

Having thus far observed, by what names of distinction 
Christian sacrifices were discriminated from Jewish and 
Pagan, jointly or singly considered, I may pass on to 
some other notes of distinction, by which Christian sacri- 
fices, differently circumstantiated, were distinguished one 
from another. Here may come in the distinction between 
external and internal sacrifice, which is of very different 
consideration from a distinction before mentioned, between 
extrinsic and intrinsic, 

Origen, mysticizing the two altars which belonged to 
the temple, the inTier and the outer altar, makes mental 
prayer or service to answer to the incense on the one, and 
vocal prayer to answer the burnt offerings on the other* 
Such was his notion of internal and external sacrifice 
under the Gospel". Neither is it amiss, provided we take 
in manual service^ or good works'^ y into the notion oiexter- 
nal sacrifice, to render that branch of the division com- 
plete. But here it is to be noted, that though mental ser- 
vice alone may make internal sacrifice, yet vocal or ma- 
nual alone, without mental, will not make external sacri- 
fice. Outward service is but the shell and carcase of sacri- 



• Altaria vero dao, id est inierius et exterius, qaoniam ftltiire orationis 
indiciam est, illud puto Bignificare qaod dicit Apostolus, Oraho spirUu, onbo 
et mente. Cum euim corde oravero, ad altare interius ingredior— Cum 
autem quis cUtra voce, et verbis com sono prolatis, quasi ut edifioet audi- 
entes, orationem fundit ad Deum, hie spiritu orat, et offerre videtur hostiam 
Sn altari quod forts est ad liolocanstomata populi coustitataro. Orif^en. m 
Num, Hom. x. p. 303. 

• Good works "wer^ alw^ays eminently reckoned among the ChrittiMm sa^ 
crificeSf as may be seen in Justin, p. 14. Clemens of Alexandria, p. 836, 
848. Chrysostom, tom. v. p. 231, 503. and indeed in all the FaHiers. How 
that is to be understood, see in Review, vol. vii. p. 354, 355. 
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fice, without the sacrifice of the heart \ How both the 
internal and external sacrifice are performed in the Eu- 
charist^ see particularly noted and explained in Dean 
Field y. 

XIII. 

Christian sacrifices may be divided into private and pub- 
lic: which is a distinction somewhat like to, but not alto- 
gether the same with the former. For though internal 
sacrifice, as such, is always secret, yet it may be perform- 
ed in company with others, as well as when we are alone : 
and though external sacrifice, as to the outward part, is 
open to view, may be seen or heard, yet it may be per- 
formed in private, as well as in company. Therefore both 
external and internal sacrifices may be subdivided into pri- 
vate and public, accordingly as they are respectively offered 
up to God, either from the private closet in retirement, or 
from among our brethren met together in the public as- 
semblies for the same purpose. Private prayer is private 
sacrifice, and public prayer is public sacrifice. Good works 
likewise are sacrifices, if really and strictly good, \f referred 
to God and his glory: therefore when they are done in 
private, they are private sacrifices; but if so done as to 
** shine before men," for an example to them, then they 
become pMic sacrifices. 

XIV. 

Christian sacrifices may be distinguished likewise into 
kty-^sacrifice and clericaL In a large sense, all good Chris- 
tians are sacrificers, and, so far, priests unto God*. St. 
Austin, in few words, well sets forth both the agreement 

« Vid. Chrysostom. in Rom. Horn. zx. p. 657. torn. ix. Origen, feom. ii. 
p. 363. ed. Bened. Nazianz. Drat i. p. 38. Gregor. M. Dial. ir. cap. 59. 

J Held OD fbe Church, p. 204. 

• Ezod. xix. 5, 6. 1 P^ ii. 9. Revel, xx. 6. Just Mart Dial. p. 386. 
IreiuetUf lib. ir. cap. 8. p. 237. Tertullian de Monogam. cap. 711. p. 529. 
Qrigen in Levit Horn. is. p. 236, 238. CyriH. Hierosol. Catech. xyili. c. 33. 
p. 301. AmbroB. in Luc. ti. Hieronjrm. oontr. Lucif. p. 290. torn. iv. An- 
gustin, torn. Tiii. p. 477, 478, 588. Leo Magn. Serm. iii. p. 107. Iddor. 
Pelus. lib. ili. Ep. Ixxv. p. 284. And compare Review, vol. vii. p. 390^ 391. 
Christian Sacrifice explained, above p. 154, 165. 

*3 
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349 Distinctions of Sacrifice. 

and the difference; observing that all Christians are priests, 
as they are members of Christ, members of one and the 
same High Priest ; but that Bishops and Presbyters are in a 
more peculiar or emphalical manner entitled to the name 
of priests K So I interpret proprie^; not to exclude Chris- 
tian laics from being, properly speakings sacrificers, but so 
only as to exclude them from being emphatically and emi^ 
nently such as the clergy are : for though they are all 
equally sacrificers, they are not equally administrators 
of sacrifice, in a public, and solemn, and authorized 
way. 

The Protestant doctrine, commonly, has run, that clergy 
and laity are equally priests : not equally Bish<^, Pres- 
bytersj or Deacons^ but equally priests^ (in the sense of 
Upslsf) that is, equally sacrificers <^. For like as when a 
senate presents a petition, by their speaker, to the crown, 
every member of that senate is equally a, petitioner, though 
there is but one authorized officer, one speaker commis- 
sioned to prefer the petition in the name of the whole se- 
nate ; so in this other case, the whole body of Christian 
people are equally sacrificers, though the clergy only are 
commissioned to preside and officiate in a public diaracter^. 
The sacrifice is the common sacrifice of the whole body, 
and so the name of sacrificer is also common : but the 
leading part, the administration of the sacrifice, is appro- 

• Brunt saeerdotes Dei et Christi, et regnajbant chuUIo miUe aiiaia»Ap«e. 
xz. 6. Non utique de wUs episcopi$ et yresbyteris dictum est, qui proprie 
jam vocantur in ecclesia sucerdoies : sed sicut omnes Christianos dictmus, 
propter mysticum chrismOf sic omnes sacerdotesy quoniam membra sant 
unius sacerdotis. Augvttin de Gvit, Dei, lib. xx. cap. 10. p. 588. torn. vii. 

^ Compare Whitaker upon that place of St. Austin. Answer to Rejaolds, 
p. 71, Chrastonus de Opific. MissA, lib. i. cap. 1 1, p. 104. Fnlke's Defence 
of Translations, p. 62. 

« Cranmer against Gardiner, p. 424, 440. Jewell's Answer to Hardiof, 
Art. x7ii. p. 429. Defence of Apol. p. 576. Pet. Mart. Loc. Comm. p. 788. 
Hospinian. Uiator. Sacram. part i. p. 584, 590. 

' Utut omnes offertaU preces, laudes, eleemosynas, et bajusmodi jwri- 
ficiay non tamen eodem modo onnM luec qfierunt: nee debent homines 
privaH pastorum munus et ofiScium usurpare. SutUff', cimtr, Bellarmm. 
p. 294. 
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priaie to the commissioned officers; and so also are the 
names of Bishops, Presbyters^ and Deacons* This is all 
that any sober Protestants have meant; though their ex- 
pressions have been sometimes liable to misconstruction, 
by reason of the latent ambiguity of words and names. 
Hie word priest is equivocal, as denoting either a pres- 
hfter or a sacrificer : and the word sacrificer is still farther 
equivocal, as meaning either one who barely sacrifices^ or 
one that administers a sacrifice in a public capacity, as the 
head or mouth of an assembly. 

Perhaps, after all, some shorter and clearer way might 
be thought on, for compromising the debates concerning 
lay-priesthood. If " steward of the mysteries of God%" 
may be thought a good general definition of sacerdosy or a 
title equivalent to priest ^ then the disputes about the pre- 
cise meaning of Siffu;, sacrificery and how far that name is 
common to clergy and laityy may be superseded, and the 
name of priest may be appropriated in the sense of am- 
bassadors of God, or stewards of Divine mysteries, to the 
Bishops only in the Jirst degree, and to Presbyters in the 
seconds, or in a third degree to Deacotis also^, as some 
of the ancients have estimated, perhaps not amiss* 

There is yet another way of compromising this matter, 
viz. by passing over the Greek Uggi^y sacrificery and run- 
ning higher up to the Hebrew word cohen^, as of the 
elder house, and primarily signifying a person of nearest 
access to God, or a commissioned agent between God and 

• 1 Cor. iv. 1. 

f .Equipollent ista dispensator mysteriorum DH, et sacerdos : mysteria 
iMmqiie Dei tancta sunt, et sacerdos dictus est a sacris dandls. Oirttsiovius, 
Polan, p. 197. 

> NaxUnz. Carmin. torn. ii. p. 6. Eoscbitts* Demonstr. lib. x. cap. 6. 
HierMyiB. in Epitaph. Paulas. Optatus, lib. i. p. 15. Leo I. de Quadrig. 
Serai. X. Sidonioa, Ep. zxv. Facundas^ lib. xii. cap. 3. Conf. Basnag. Annal. 
torn. ii. p. 652. Hickes's Christian Priesthood, toI. i. p. 36. 

^ Optatos, lib. i. p. 15. See Hickes's Christian Priesthood, vol. i. 
p. 36, 37. 

' Vox p3 genuina sua significatione notat/omt/iamm accesstts amieum. 
yUrmga, Observat, Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 2. p. 272. Conf. in Isa. Tol.ii. p. 830, 
885, 950, 961. 

Z4 
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man. Let but that, or something of like kind, be the pro- 
per notation of priest ^ and then it will be a clear case that 
God's peculiar ambassadors in ordinary ^y solemnly set 
apart for that office, are more properly priests than any 
other persons can be justly presumed to be. 

It has been thought that the Aaronical priests were as 
agents for men with God, and that the evangelical priests 
are as agents for God with men^ There may be something 
in that distinction : but considering that the evangelical 
priests do offer up both the spiritual sacrifices and sacri- 
ficers to God^y as well as bring God's messages and God's 
blessings to men, it seems that their agency looks both 
ways, and perhaps equally ; and they appear to be indif- 
ferently and reciprocally agents from God to man^ and 
from man to God. 

Some have made it a difficulty to conceive how a priest, 
being ignorant of what passes in the heart, can be said to 
present to God the iritrinsic and internal sacrifices of his 
people. The truth is, that which the priests offer, they 
offer in the name or in the person of the Church, as before 
noted**: and therefore what they therein do, is to be con- 
sidered as the act and deed of the whole Church, indepen- 
dent of the knowledge, or attention, or intention^ or per- 
sonal virtues of the officiating ministers. Their ministra- 
tion is the outward mean appointed by God, and by that 
appointment made the ordinary condition of God*s accept- 
ance. As God accepts not the devotions of the people, 
however otherwise sincere or fervent, without the outward 



^ In ordinary, to distinguish them from prephets as such, who wa« an- 
baacadors or legates extraordinary. 

1 Prophetarum et Apostolorum erat res Dei apod homines agere/«Mvr- 
dotum autem res hominum apnd Denm. lili Dei tegati apod boDUiw>» ^ 
hominum paironi apnd Denm.— — Ministerinm EvangeUeum a saeerdotk) 
Jaronico moltnm differt, idqne in eo praecipue cemitar* qnod illud pr9 Dio 
apnd homines praecipue constitntum sit, hoc pro hominibus apnd Denm. 
'Outram de Sacrif, lib. i. cap. 19. p. 220, 222. 

• See my Review, vol. vii. p. 349, 390, 391. and compare Vitrioga In 
Tsa.lxTi. 20. p. 951. 

" See above, p. 293. 
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Sacraments^ (which are the ordinary instruments of con- 
veyance, both with respect to our sacrifices and God's 
graces,) so he accepts not, ordinarily^ of what Christians 
presume to offer in a solemn public way, without the ex- 
ternal ministration of the proper officers. And why should 
not they be supposed as proper instruments to convey the 
invisible sacrifices of men to God, as to convey the invisi^ 
ble graces of God to men ? To suppose otherwise, would 
be strangely depreciating the sacerdotal function y as if that 
were concerned only in the external part, the sliell and 
carccue of a sacrifice^ and the internal and invisible part 
(which, strictly, is the sacrifice) were really presented by 
none but the devout worshippers themselves. In this way, 
the devout laity (supposing the priests to be unattentive) 
would be the only sacrificers, and the priests, as such, 
would not be sacrificers at all. But it is certain that the 
priests, in this case, are and ought to be considered, as 
conveying and recommending all the invisible sacrifices, 
and therefore are properly sacrificers in their sacerdotal ca- 
pacity, yea, and more than sacrificers, because leaders, 
conductors, commissioned officers in the public sacrifice, 
which must be accepted through them, even when they 
themselves [if unworthy) shall not be accepted^. But 
enough of this. 

XV. 
I pass on to another very celebrated distinction of 
Christian sacrifices, into gratulatory and propitiatory: 
though we have really none of the latter sort but one, 
and that not properly ours, but our Lord*s, performed 
onoe upon the cross, but in virtue always abiding P. 

• To enforce this oonnderation, I may add> that the priesthood below wiU 
Unis correspond the more aptiy to the high priesthood above, if Dr. Light- 
foot judged, rightly in the words here follovnng : 

** Christ is a Priest for every stili offering sacr^e to God ; but no more 
'' Aimset/f but his peoples sacrifice. And that offering is twofold, viz, offier- 
** ing the persons of his people to God, as an aeceptabh Hving sacrifice, 
** (Isa. viii. 18.) and offering their services as an acceptable spiritual sacrifice 
" to God, Rer. rii. 3." lAghtfoot, torn. ii. p. 1261. 

V Singali Christian! habent duplex wcn^wim^propitiatoriitm et eucharis- 
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The word propitiatory is equivocal, capable of a larger 
or a stricter sense. In a lax and less proper acceptation, 
every service well pleasing to God is propitiatory. In 
this view^ Baptism and all our spiritual sacrifices are pro- 
pitiatory : particularly almsgiving is said to propitiate in 
this qualified sense of the word^. And the Fathers fre- 
quently so apply the word, with respect to any good 
works ■*• Tertullian sometimes, and Cyprian often, speaks 
of making satisfaction to God by repentance, &dc. Never- 
theless, in the strict and proper sense of propitiation, car* 
piation, or satisfaction, no service, no sacrifice, nor any 
thing else, ever did or ever could make it, excepting only 
the all-prevailing sacrifice of the cross. The sacrifice of 
Christ from without is the meritorious cause of propitu 
ation : our own qualifying sacrifices from within are the 
conditional: and the two Sacraments, ordinarily, are the 
instrumental. As to the material elements, in either Sa* 
crament, they are neither an extrinsic expiation nor an in^ 
trinsic qualification, and therefore cannot, with any pro* 
priety, be called an expiatory or a propitiatory sacrifice, no 
not in the lowest sense of propitiatory. Indeed, the reli'- 
gious use of them is propitiatory, in such a sense as Chris" 
tian services are so ^: therefore our so using them, that is, 

tictan : sed a]terum habent tiUenum, alteram proprittm, Aliennm est propi- 
tiatorium a Christo oblatum. 

Singoli taeerdotes habent duplex sacrificium ; propitkUorium et fucharis- 

Hcum* Non hahent proprwm sacrificiuin propitiaiorhim, nee i^aeant Me 

sacrificioy sed aHeno. Quod tamen neque ipsi affhrtmt, sed tantom acc^iiimi 
fide fructum alieni sacrificii. Melancth. Opp, torn. iv. p. 514. Umcum est 
autem re v^Ul propitiatoriumf videlioet obedientia filii Dei, quae est Xvr^«v pro 
nobis, et mereiur nobis reeonctliationem. Ibid. p. 603. Conf. Oanmcr, 
Opp. Postb. p. 139—150. Pet. Mart Loc. Comm. p. 704. Zancbius's 
Tractat. Pdsth. p. 421. 

4 Phil. iv. 18. Hebr. ziii. 16. Ecdas. iii. 30. xxzt. 2. 

r Verum sacrificium inaiauans, qiiod offeientes propUiahmiur Demn. 
Irm, lib. iv, cap. 17. p. 248. 

Qui firaadibos abstinet, propUiat Deum. iUimic. Fei. sect uadi. p. 183. 
Conf. Origen in Le^t. Horn* xiii. p. 255. cited in Review, rol. Til 
p. 247. 

• In this sense, propitiatory sacrifices are allowed by I^otestant Diyines: 
Cranmer against Gardiner, p. 437, 438. Gntielm. Fmtes. Consider. Modest ' 
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our service, is tbe sacrifice, and not they ; and it is an in* 
trinsic and qualifying sacrifice, not extrinsic or expiatory. 
Nothing ab intus can properly expiate, as is justly ob« 
served by a learned writer^: propitiate it may, but still 
in such a secondary, subordinate sense as has been men- 
tioned. The extrinsic legal expiations reached only to 
temporals : the intrinsic, under Christ's extrinsic sacrifice, 
were even then the saving sacrifices, and must for ever be 
so. Sacraments, as such, (not sacrifices ",) are the rites of 
application, the means and instruments of conveyance and 
reception, with respect to the benefits of the great atone* 
ment. The Jewish sacrifices, considered as Sacraments, 
and not otherwise, were such rites. The Eucharist is 
eminently so now ; and Baptism, perhaps, yet more emi- 
nently, as it was anciently reckoned the grand absolution, 
and as life is before nutriment ^. 

XVI. 

There is another distinction of Christian sacrifice, not so 

commonly observed, but worth the noting ; and that is, 

between sacrifice in a large, general sense, and sacrifice in 

a more restrained, eminent, or emphatical meaning '. Our 

p. 6d4. Jobann. Forbes. Opp. torn. i. p. 619. SpaUtens, p. 283. Thomdike's 
Eptl. b. iii. p. 42, 46. Payne on tbe Sacrif. of tbe Mass» p. 77. Jacksoui 
ToL iii. p« 299. Morton on the Eucharist, b. vL p. 60, 72. cum multis 
alUs. 

» Jobnaon*s Unbl. Sacrif. part i. p. 299, 300. The use which the learned 
author intended by that principle, (that nothing ab intus can expiate,) was 
to iatrodace another extrinsic, expiatory sacrifice^ alter Christ's. A very 
wsoBg thought; but whidi shows, however, that he aimed at a very different 
kind of propitiation and expiation than what Diyines allow to intrinsic 
and spirihuU sacrifiees. 

" How absurd the notion is of applying one expiatory sacrifice by another 
expiatory sacrifice, as such, has been often shown : particularly by Morion, 
b. Ti. cap. 11. and Sutiiff. [sdv. BeUarmin. p. 233, 249, 308.] and others; 
but by none better than by Dean Brevint's Depth and Mystery of the Rom. 
MsM, p. 31—34. 

* See my Review, vol. vii. p. 246, 257^260. and Salmasius (alias Sim- 
fUdns Verinus) contr. Grot p« 402. 

* N.B» Most of Bellanniue's arguments to prove that spiritual sacrifices 
are not proper sacrifices, resolve into an equivocaiion in the word proper ; 
not distinguishing between />ro/»fr, (tiiatis, special,) as opposed to targe, and 
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Lord's sacrifice, for instance, is eminently the sacrifice, in* 
finitely superior to all other : not that it is more properly 
a sacrifice than others which equally fall within the same 
general definition, but it is a more excellent sacrifice : in 
scholastic terms, nofi magis sacrificiumy sed majus: not 
more a sacrifice, but a greater sacrifice. 

The like may be observed of our spiritual sacrifices^ 
compared one with another. All religious duties, all 
Christian services, are sacrifices properly so called : but 
some are more emphatically or more eminently called by 
that name, because of some eminent circumstances attend- 
ing them, which give them the greater value and dignity. 
St. Austin makes every religious act, work, or service, a 
sacrifice y. Nevertheless, he supposed the work of the 
Eucharist, the sacrifice there offered, to be emphatically 
and eminently the sacrifice of the Church : the singular 
sacrifice^, as being, comparatively, of singular value; and 
also the universal sacrifice^y as comprehending many sa- 
crifices of the spiritual kind, and taking in the whole re- 
deemed city, the whole city of God, 

Baptism, in St. Austin's account, was a sacrifice of a 

proper ^as opposed to metaphorical ov figurative. From thence appears the 
use of the present distinction, 

y Vemm sacrificium est omne opus quod agitur ut sancta societate inhae- 
remus Deo, relatam scilicet ad ilium finem boni, quo vemciter beati esse pos- 
amus. Jugttstin. de Gvit. Dei^ lib. x. cap. 6. p. 242. See Reriew, toL tiI. 
p. 345. and Christian Sacrif. expl. p. 149, 150. 

* Hec qnippe Ecclesia est Israel secundum spifitum, a quo distiogiiitar 
ille Israel secundum carnem, qui serviebat io umbris sacrificiommy qaibns 
ngnificabatur singulare sacrificium, quod nunc offiert Tsrael secandnm spi- 
ritum. Augustin. contr, Jdversar. Leg, ei Prophet, lib. i. cap. 20. p. 570. 
torn. yiii. 

Unde et in ipso verissimo et singulari sacrifieio. Domino Deo noitro 
agere gratias admonemur. jfugustin. de iS^»trir. et Lit. ceip. xi. p. 94. 
torn. X. 

• Ut tota ipsa redempta civitas, hoc est, congregatio sodetasque sanclo- 
nxm, universale sacrificium offeratur Deo, per sacerdotem magmun, ftc 
Hoc est sacrificium Christianorum, multi umtm corpus in Christo : quod 
etiam sacramento altaris, fidelibus noto, frequentat Ecclesia ; ubi ei demon- 
stratnr, quod in ea re quam offert, ipsa offeratnr. Jugustin. de Gvit. Dei, 
lib. X. cap. 6. p. 243. torn. irii. 
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sir^le person^ or of a few in comparison^: the several 
single good works of every Christian, were so many sacri-' 
fees in his estimation, true sacrifices, not nominal or me- 
taphorical: but still the sacrifice offered in the Eucharist 
was emphatically the sacrifice of Christians, being a com- 
plicated sacrifice, the joint-worship of all, and containing 
majn/ circumstances which gave it a more eminent right 
and title to the name of the sacrifice of the Church^. 
The Eucharist therefore was emphatically or peculiarly 
the sacrifice <^ : that is to say, in a peculiar manner^ or with 
peculiar circumstances^ but not in a peculiar or difierent 
sense of the name sacrifice ; for those things ought to be 
distinguished, though they have been often confounded. 
All the confusion, in this matter, lies in the equivocalness 
of terms, and particularly of the word proprie, properly , 
which is variously used, and is subject to various mean- 
ings c. It may mean proper, as opposed to improper and 
metaphorical: or it may mean proper, as opposed to large 
or general; which is the same with peculiar as to manner 
and circumstances only, not as to propriety of phrase or 
diction. All spiritual sacrifices are sacrifices properly so 
called, falling under the same general reason and definition 
of bacrifice^ : nevertheless, the Eucharist is a sacrifice in a 



^ See my Appendix, p. 223. and compare Ambros. torn. i. p. 214, 215. 
Origen, tom. ii. p. 405. ed. Bened. Chrysost in Hebr. x. Horn. 20. p. 186, 
torn. xiL ed. Bened. Bede» Homil. tom. Wi. p. 59. 

* Quomodo auCem Spiritoi Sancto in pane ei vino sacrificiom Ecclesi^ non 
offiertoryquando ^tam Ecciesiam^ et templum et sacrifidum ipseSpiritus ha- 
bere oogQOscitur. Fulgentiu$ inter Fragment, p. 64 J . 

' See Reyiewy vcA. viL p. 348, 349. Christian Sacrif. expl. above, p. 153, 
154. Appendix, above, p. 223. 

■ The TariouB meanings are these : 

1. Proper J as opposed to oHene : in haJdnf proprium et aUeman. 

2. Proper, as opposed to common : proprium et commune, 

3. Proper, as opposed to aUunve or metaphorical: in Latin, proprie tfkv 
<ton, et impreprie dictum. 

4. Proper or peculiar, as opposed to large or general: proprie, et late 
mode, or largo mode. 

' See Review, vol. vii. p. 346, 347. Christian Sacrif. expl. above, 148, 
149. N.B. llie old Protestant Divines, for tlie most part, maintained this 
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more eminent way ; not more a sacrifice, but a more excel-- 
lent sacrifice^ as I before distinguished in another case. I 
thought it necessary to be thus minute and explicit in this 
article, for the removing vulgar prejudices, and for the 
preventing common mistakes. 

XVII. 

I shall mention but one distinction more, (if it may be 
called a distinction,) and that is, between sacrifice real and 
nominal^ between sacrifice truly such, and sacrifice in 
name only. It may sound oddly, to distinguish sacrifice 
into sacrifice and no sacrifice, which is really the case here : 
but it is necessary, for the preventing cofifusion, and for 
the obviating mistakes which frequently arise from a figu- 
rative or catachrestical use of names. This distinction of 
nominal and real is of large extent, comprehending under 
it several subdivisions; as instrumental and real, sym- 
bolical and real, verbal and real, and lastly, commemoratioe 
and real : of which in their order, as follows. 

1. The first I call instrumental and real; as when the 
instrument of a sacrifice (whether for brevity or for any 
other reason) bears the name of sacrifice or oblation. Thus, 

point against tfie Rxwumiito, (who ftrat denied it,) that sfiniu&i sacrifioes 
are jtroper sacrifices, that is, properly so caUed ; which might he particnlarlj 
proved ftiom their standing definUums. See Christian Saciif. expl. p. 149, 
150. I shall only add here the testimony of an adversaiy, who, speaking of 
the Protestants, says, 

Patant actum contritionis, laudationis, gratiamm actionifc pertinere ad 
sacrificia proprie dicta, ex Davide, Psal. 1. et ex iilo D. Angustini, lib. x. 
cap. 6. CKtemm toto cado errant, &c. Johan. Puteanust q. Ixxxiii. Dab. 
2. p. 299. A. D. 1624. He goes on to argne the point : a bye-pmnt, which 
Allen, in 1576, and Bellarmine, aboat twelve or twenty years after, had ln> 
sisted upon, for the sake of perplexing a cause, and for the turning a reader 
off from the main point in dispute. For whatever becomes of the question 
a1x>ut/m9/wr and improper sacrifice, (a strife about a name only,) one tfaliig 
is certain, that spiriiuai services are the only true and acceptable senricea 
under the Gospel ; and that material sacrifices, however proper y in respect of 
diction, or use of language, are now out of date, and are rejected of God, and 
are therefore so far firom bdng property worship, that fhey are more properly 
tacrilege and profanation. See my Christian Sacrif. expl. p. 147 — 152, 156, 
157. The Romish sacrifice is neither true nor proper: but they apply that 
epithet to a mere fiction and idol of their own. 
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for instance, jewels of gold, chains^ bracelets, rings, ear- 
rings, and tablets, were called an oblation for the. Lord, to 
make an atonement for souls, befoi^ the Lord%, as if they 
had really been sacrijices : but it is certain^ that those of- 
ferings were no more than iTistruments subservient to sa- 
crifices; and that appears to have been the ground and 
foundation of the way of speaking^. 

By the like figure of speech, by a metonymy of instm- 
ment for principal, we sometimes find the Fathers giving 
the name of sacrifice to the altar-offerings, to the bread 
and wine; which were the instruments of the benevolent 
acts, as also of the memorial services, that is, of the real 
sacrifices. Cyprian i, certainly, so uses the word sacrifice; 
and probably TertuUian before him''; and others after*. 
Such expressions were very innocent in ancient times, 
while Christians were too wise and too well instructed to 
make any such gross mistakes as the ignorance of later 
times introduced. The Fathers could not then suspect, 
that such figures of speech should ever come to be inter- 
preted with rigour, and up to the letter, while sufficiently 

V Numb. xxxi. 50. 

^ Aurum offerri didtar ad expiationem pro animabas. At qui tandem 
auT0 «a%ftat BXxKjiguretur expiatio, niri mediate et instrtanenti modo? Dum 
scUieet saffimentis sacru, et iguitis mh^ervit oblationibns : adeo nt nihil ait 
aliud ad erpieUionem ^erriy quam ad osum eorum que expiando. Mede^ 
Diseertat, Triga, p. 28. 

' Locnples et dives es, et Dominicum celebraie te credis, quae corban om- 
ttino non reapids, quae in Dominicum dne eacrificw venia, qnn partem de 
eacHfiei^ quod panper cbhtUi^ snmift ? Cuprum de Opere et Eieemoi, p. 242. 
ad. Bened. 

k De ftationum diebua non pntant plerique sacrificionim orationibua in- 
terreniandnm, dec— ^-Aocepto c»rpore Domini et oonaeiTatOy ntmmqae sal- 
▼om eat, partidpatio eaerifleii, et exeoatio offidi. TertuU. de Orai, cap. xiv. 
p. 135, 136. 

> Dam tacria altaribua nullam admoT-ent hottiam. Propterea decernimna, 
ut omnibus Dominida diebus, altaris eblatio ah omnibus viris et mMMefiiue 
offeratar tarn panis quam vmi; ut per has immolatioHes, et peccatonim faa- 
dbtts careant, et cum Abel vd ceteris juste qfferentibus promereantnr esse 
oonaoftes. Cmeii. Matigeone. ii. Can. 4. Conf. Bona. Her. litorg. p. 436. 
A. D. 585. Apostol. Constit lib. ii.cap. 27. 

Ille bonus Christianus est, qm obkUumem qus offeratur Deo, in altari 

exhibet Eligius Nopiomens. apud Bonaniy Und. p. 436. A. D. 640. 
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guarded by the well known standing doctrine of spiritual 
sacrifices. 2. By a like figure of speech, the sign or sym- 
bol of a sacrifice often bore the name of sacrifice; that is to 
say, by a noetonymy of the sign for the tking signified^. 
Our blessed Lord had used the like figure in the very in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, as it were, giving the names of 
body and blood to the elemental signs ani symbols of them. 
And what wonder is it, if the Fathers^ considering that 
the real body and blood were a sacrifice upon the cross, 
should sometimes caU the elements by the name of sacri- 
fice ; which was but following the like figure, and saying 
the same thing that our Lord had said, only in equivalent 
terms >^? If any one should doubt of this solution, with 
respect to the name of sacrifice, sometimes (though rarely 
in comparison) given to the elements ; let him say, what 
other solution can be justly given for their being much 
more frequently called by the name of body and bloody 
yea and of Christ slain, or simply Christ, or Lord, or God, 
or the like. Instances out of antiquity might be here 
given in great numbers : but I shall content myself with a 
single passage of St. Ambrose, wherein the elements ap- 
pear to be denominated Christ, and Christ* s body^ and sa- 
crifice, all in the compass of a few lines P, and all by the 
same metonymy of sign for thing signified, exhibited, par* 
ticipated. He uses the word offer in a lax sense, for com- 

" How nsaal a Jigure ttiis is, in Scripture itself, with relation especially 
to exhibiiive signs, see proved at large, in Reiriew, toL vii. chap. 7. p. 
146 — 158. And compare St Austin, Epist. xcviil. p. 286. torn. ii. In Lent 
q. ItiL p. 516. torn. iii. 

" Ad sannnam, regula haec tenenda est, Paire$ quo sauu tntellexenint 
carpus 'et tangumem Cbristi adesse in ccena» panemque esse ipsum eorput 
Christi, eodem etiam senserunt in ccena offerri Christum, coeuamque ipsam 
esse tacrificium bUasticnm, sed ineruentum ; nempe in mpsierio, in JSgurat 
et magine. Zanehius, ad Ephes, v. p. 422. 

® Pene quidem Sacramentum omnes corpus ejus dicunt Augustm. Senn. 
ccdiT. p. 1375. torn. v. 

p Etsi nunc Christus non videtur iffferre, tamen ipse qfferiwr in tmis, 
quando Giristi corpus offertur : imo ipse offerre manifestatur in nobis, cn- 
jus senno sanctificat saayiemm quod offertur. Amlnros. in Psol. xxxiiii. 
p. 853. ed. Bcned. 
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memorating^ or presenting to Divine consideration : for it 
cannot be supposed that he thought of literally sacrificing 
Christy either above or below. Indeed, he explains his 
sense of that matter elsewhere % by Christ's presenting 
himself as intercessor above^ in virtue of his blood shed, and 
by our representing the same thing belowy in a kind of 
imagery, made of the symbols of bread and wine. Christ's 
offering himself above, is rather commemorating a sacrifice, 
than sacrificing ' : and our doing the like below, is but an 
imitation even of that' ;, so far is it from sacrificing either 
the signs or the things. But as the bread and wine repre- 
sent the real body and blood, which were a real sacrifice, 
so they have the names of body, and blood, and sacrifices : 
and there is no more room for arguing, barely from the 
name of sacrifice, to real sacrifice in the one case, than 
there is for arguing, barely from the names of body and 
blood, to real body and blood, (that is to say, to transub- 
stantiation,) in the other case. The argument proves too 
much to prove any thing. 

It may be said perhaps, that the ancients, while they 
call the elements body and blood, do yet by some additional 
words give us to understand, that they meant not the real 
body and blood; but where do they give us to understand, 
that when they called the elements a sacrifice, they did not 

« Umbra in lege, imago in Evangelio, Veritas in coelestibuB. Ante agnut 

offierebator, offerebatar vUuhu; nunc Chrittus offertor. Et offert se ipse 

qnad saoerdos, at peccata nostra dimittat Hie in imagine, ibi in veriiate, 
qM apod Patrem pro nobis quasi advocatus intenrenii. Jmbrot* dt Offic, 
lib. L cap. 48. 
' Vld. Grotius de Satisfart. in fine. Compare Revietr, vol. vii. p. 77. » 
■ *' As Cbrist is a Priest in beaven for ever, and yet does not sacrifice 
** bimself aftvsb, (nor yet without sacrifice could he be a Priest,) but by a 
" daily mimstraiitm and intereessum represents his sacrifice to God, and 
** ^ers \nm9e\f s^ sacrificed i so he does upon earth, by the ministry of his 
" servants. He is offered to God : that is, he is, by prayers and the Sacra- 
** ment, represented or offered up to God as sacrificed; which, in effect, is a 
" celebration of his death, by a ministry Uke to his in heaven." Taylor, 
Great Exempt, p. 407. Conf. Grotius, Opp. torn. iv. p. 620, 643, 660. Field, 
p. 204, 205. Hospinian. Histor. Sacram. p. 580, &c, Bncer. contr. Latom. 
p. 147, 175, 249. Brevint on the Mass, p. 74. 
VOL, VIII. A a 
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believe them to be a real sacrifice ^ ? I answer^ they do it 
in hundreds of places : by what they say of extrinsic and 
intrinsic sacrifice : by what they say of visible and tnri- 
sible : by what they say of material and immaterial : by 
what they teach of bloody and unbloody^ of smohf and 
unsmokyt gS false and true^ of old and new, of Uieral and 
spiritual; and in short, by the whole tenor of their doc- 
trine concerning spiritual sacrifices, for six whole centu- 
ries together. Could we suppose, that they made the 
elements themselves a proper sacrifice^ they would be all 
over perplexity, confusion, and self-coniradiclion : but allow 
only, that they made use of the same easy and common 
^figure when they called them sacrifice^ as when they called 
them body and blood, and Christ slain, or the like^ ^ 
then their whole doctrine is consistent, uniform^ and cleasty 
all the way through, and without embarrassments } But I 
proceed. 

3« To the head of nominal and real, I refer verhal and 
real. The Latin name sacrificium, through the unskilful- 
neks of declining ages, came to be used as equivalent to 
the word sacramenium : so that when the Church writers 
of those times called the elements a sacrifice, they really 
meant no more than a sacrament, that is, sign of a sacri- 
fice. The idea remained the same as before; biH there 
was a change in the terms, a confusion in words or names. 
This is plain from the odd definition of sacrifice ^ven by 

< See Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 455. 

" It may be noted that Vasquez (wbo admits not the ekneii% to he a jv- 
crifiee) assigns three reasons why the Fathers might so call them : ihejini 
of tbe three is adapted to the Rpmish principles : but the sacoud and third 
are good. 

1. Quia sunt materia, quae traneU in id qood in tticrificmM oAttar. 

2. Quia ipsum Christi corpus vocatur panis, et eangmu Tianai. 

3. Quia proponuntur Deo eomecranda: latius antem patetW^fotio qoam 
sacrificmm, Vaaguez, Opp, torn. in. p. 414. 

Alia ratione did potest panis et vinum Deo ^erri, n dob addatur «• meri- 
ficium: quia hoc ipso qpoA propomtur coram Deo cmuecrandmmfDto ^^- 
tur; latius enim patet oblai» quam ioer^icwm : et hoc modo expMcari pes- 
sent aliquA orationes Ecclesue . in <if&do misiA, in quibus didtur paaii «t 
viuum qfferri, vel illorum proposiHo didtur ^latio, Vusqttez^ ibid. 
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the fbniQus Isidore of Seville, about the close of the sixt^i 
century, or beginning of the seventh. He defines sacrifice 
by a thing made sacred^; which is rather the definition qf 
a sacramejitf as denoting an holy sign, or a thing, before 
coDimonj consecrated into an holy symbol : and it will servp 
as aptly for tbe waters of Baptism, as for the elements qf 
the Eucharist, It would be ridiculous to claim Isidore, as 
making the elements a sacrifice^ in. tbe old or true sense qf 
that name : his sacrifice was verbal only, not real ; a verb^ 
sacrifice, a real sacrament. However, in proc^as of time, 
this change of language, this misapplication pf a name^ 
mighty very probably, become a snare to many j and 
might, with several other concurring circumstances, dur- 
ing the dark ages, help to bring in bread-sacrifice. Whpn 
transubstantiaiiouy or something like it, was creeping in, 
one argument pleaded for it ran thus : either the elements 
must be the real and natural body and blood, or else the 
Christian sacrifices will be meaner than the Jewish sacri- 
fices werey. Which shows, that the bread-sacrifice, ^r 
elemental sacrifice, was then made a principle wher^pa to 
build, and therefore had gained some footing in the 
Church before that time. Then, that very consideration 
which should have made them look back, to correct their 

« Sacryteium est — omne quod Deo dtUur^ aat dedicaiur, aut eonse- 
enUmr. Sacrificmm dictiiin» qnav sacrum flictum : quia preoe my&tica eofi- 
setrafyar in iBemoriam pro nobis Do^iinics passion^s : unde hoc, eo jubente» 
corpus et sanguinem dicimns. Quod dum fit ex fructibus terras, sancHfi^ 
cahtr et fit Sacramenium, operante invisibiliter Spiritu Dd. Isidor, His- 
fafens. Orig, Ub. vi. cap. 19. p. 142, 143. 

This description, or definition, seems to liATe prevailed among the Irish 
IMvines of tiie seventh and ^ ightii centuries. See Usher*8 Relig. of inci,^nt 
Irish, chap. iv. 

Cangius, under the word stur^icium^ in his Glossary, has brought no 
higber authorities ibr such use of the name than the seventh century ; ex- 
cepting Patricius, whose pretended writings are of suspected credit. 

Rabanns of the ninth century, (De Instit. Cleric, lib. i. cap. 32.) Honorius 
of tiie twelfth, (Gemm. Anim. cap. 93.) and Alensis of tbe thirteenth, (torn. iv. 
p. 192.) seem to follow Isidore. As also do several of the elder Romanists of 
the rizteentfa century : such as Fisher, Tonstall, &c. 

y Paschas. Radbert de Corp. et Sangu. cap. ii. Opp. p. 1559. Algerus, 
p. 268. 

A a 2 
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Jlrsl error J served only, in the days of ignorance, to lead 
them on to more and greater. If an elemental sacrifice is 
meaner (as it really is) than a Jewish one, and they were 
sensible of it, they should have corrected that false prin- 
ciple by returning to spiritual sacrifice, and then all had 
been right : they should have considered the elements as 
symbols of Christ's body, natural and mystical^ and as 
instruments of a memoriaUservicej and so all had been 
well. 

If it should here be objected, that in this way of dis- 
tinguishing between the material symbol and spiritual 
service, even the Jewish sacrifices might all be distin- 
guished off into services, and no room left for material sa- 
crifices under the Law, any more than under the Gospel : 
I say, if this should be objected, it is obvious to reply, 
that the two cases are exceeding wide, and the circum- 
stances extremely different : for, 

I. Material things are frequently called sacrifices under 
the Lawy and accepted as sweet odour ; but the elements 
are never so called under the Gospel, nor accepted of, as 
sweet odours, 

7,, Under the Lawy God considered the fat and the 
hhod as his portion^ to be separated from man's use ; and 
he accepted them as entirely his * : no such thing is ap- 
pointed with respect to the elements under the Gospel; 
neither does Grod accept them, or any part of them as Am, 
or as exempt from man's use. 

3. Legal and typical expiations (sure marks of a proper 
legal sacrifice) were annexed to the Jewish oblations : but 
no such typical and temporal expiations, distinct from the 
true expiation, is annexed to the oblation of the elements^ 
to show them to be a sacrifice in themselves 7. 



« See Review, toI. vii. p. 152. and compare Mede*8 Chmtian Sacrifice, 
p. 471. Cudworth on the Sacrament, chap. y. p»89, 90. John8on*s Unbloody 
Sacrifice, part i. p. 238. part ii. p. 77 ^ &c. 

y Ensebius well observes, that God accepted of animal sacrykes, while as 
yet no better sacrifice of expiation could be had $ that isj while the sacrifice 
of Christ, signified by the other, was yet future : but afterwarda the case 
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4. Under the Lawj there was need of extrinsic sacri- 
fices, and extrinsic expiations, to signify, by such shadows^ 
that men must be saved by an extrinsic sacrifice, to appear 
in due time ; namely, the grand sacrifice ^ : but under the 
Gospel, the true sacrifice is come, and so that great truth 
is no longer shadowed^ or darkly insinuated, but openly 
snd fully declared. And we have now direct immediate 
access to the true sacrifice, and to the true expiations : not 
kept at a distance, as before, by the intervention of typi- 
cal sacrifices, or typical expiations: such is our Gospel 
privilege *. 

5. All sacrifices, properly expiatory^ must be something 
extrinsic, for nothing ab intus can expiate, as before 
noted ^. The extrinsic thing, in such a case, is demanded 
by way of price, or compensation, for the forfeited life of 
the man, or in lieu of it ^. Therefore as the Jewish sacri- 
fices were properly expiatory, (though in a legal and tem- 
poral way <*,) they must of course be extrinsic to the per- 
sons, and they were so ; but Christians owning no expia- 
tion at all, save only the true and heavenly expiation 
made upon the cross, cannot have any expiatory or aton- 
ing sacrifice besides that. They may have, and they have, 
intrinsic^ gratulatory, and qualifying sacrifices ; and those 
are their religious duties and services, and nothing else. 

was altered, aod all such sacrifices were superseded by the sacrifice of Christ. 
Vid. Euseb. Dem. Evaug. lib. i. c. 10. p. 36. 

z Spiritualis effectus est solutio a reatu mtemoy &c. quam sacrifida adum- 

hranif non prmstant. Sed si sacrifida adumbrant ac significant ablatio- 

nem reatns stemiy necesse est ut tuhttematur effectus iemporaHs, per quern 
spiritualis ille effectus reprtesentetur : is vero est ablatio reaius, ratione poe- 
as temporalis. Vossius ad Judic. Ravetup, p. 86. oonf. p. 98. 

* See Cliristian Sacrifice explained, above, p. 178, 179. Append, p. 197, 
198. 

»» Sec abo^e, p. 347. 

« Vid. Euaeb. Dem. Erang. lib. i. c. 10. p. 35. 

^ Hence arises anoUier irresistible argument against the notion of the ele- 
ments being expiatory sacrifices : for, if they were so, they should have a 
real and distinct expiation of their own, to adumbrate the true sacrifice at 
future still : which would amount to declaring that Christ is not come, and 
80 would be a flat contradiction to Christianity. 

Aa3 
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Therefore the reason is plain, why the Jewish sacrifices 
cannot be distinguished off, or advanced into spiritual ser^ 
viceSj nor the Christian sacrifices sunk into material and 
extrinsic oblations. But I return. 

4. To the same head, of nominal and real^ belongs the 
distinction of commemorative and real: which is an old 
distinction. Chrysostom observes, that we do not oSer, 
as the Jews formerly did, one lamb one day, and the next 
day another, and so on ; but that we every day offer the 
same Lamb, which Lamb is Christ, and consequently 
the same sacrifice; or rather, as he adds, correcting the 
expression, a commemoration of a sacrifice^. Thus he 
distinguishes a commemorative sacrifice from a real one, 
or a commemoration of a sacrifice from the sacrifice itself. 
That he here understood an expiatory sacrifice is plain, 
because he interprets it of Christ himself, our only sacri- 
fice of propitiation. It may be suggested, that a comma- 
moration of a sacrifice, though it is not that sacrifice, may 
yet be a sacrifice, or another sacrifice notwithstanding: 
and it may be said, that a symbol of a sacrifice may itself 
also be a distinct sacrifice. Both parts are true: for a 
memorial service is a sacrifice % while it is also a comme-- 

wttfrct^^ i X^<ry«g yXX«;^w v^tr^f^/MiD^f , U rUfim Wrt, »») «^ vaAAA ^«»- 

rtif ttMv »t4 WfZftir tt!aXX$9 )2 «MB^yif«-i» ifya^ltfulBtt Bwrtatf, Ckryt^gi. m 
Hebr, X. Horn. zvii. p. 168, 169. torn. %\\. edit. Bened. Other andiorities to 
the same purpose are referred to in Reriew, vol. rii. p. 40. and more miglit 
be'added. 
' Eusebins obsenres, that oar Lord has ordered us a memoriai, instead of 

Demonttr. lib. i. c. 10. p. 38. One would think by this, that be bad ezchoded 
a memorial from being a sacrifice. But be does not : for he presently after 
explains what he means by, instead of a sactyiee, adding •i>r< rih ^tixm ^». 
ri»* »») i\0xa»rt/UTt»9y instead of the ancient sacr^lces and humt ^^er- 
ings. Ibid, p. 38. But as to the meMorial services, he does as plainly call 
them sacrifices^ in the next page, as words can do it 

T« sifAfk T^f X^/«^«v r^mx%T^n$ ^vfutttt, h* St »«XXii^cWir, rkf imtfitu s«l 

x^yutki, mvTf n «'^tr«ri7« Bvfmi w^Mf t^uv ^if , &c. p. 3!9. Where I tDmacr- 
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moration of the grand sacrifice; and the Jewish sacrifices 
were sacrifices in themselves, while types of Christ's sa* 
crifice^ and symbols also of ours. But then, let it be ob- 
served, diat when Chrysostom here speaks of the real sa^ 
orifice in the Eucharist, he does not mean the signs^ but 
the ikhtg signified by them, namely, Christ himself, the 
9ne sttcrificei as he expressly mentions: besides, had he 
intended the elements^ he could not hare said, that we 
have one sacrifice, or always the same sacrifice; for he 
very wdl knew, that we offer one day one loaf, and an- 
other day another loaf, and so that would have amounted 
to the same with one day one sheep, and another day an* 
other; and the very objection which he was there answer* 
ing, would have returned upon him with all its force. 

But will not the same objection lie against offering any 
sacrifices at all, even spiritual sacrifices, so many distinct 
acts, and therefore one day one sacrifice, and another day 
another, and so on ? No : for Chrysostom was there 
speaking only of expiatory sacrifices, or sin offerings; as 
the chapter, which he was commenting upon, led him to 
do : and there is really no sin offering, or expiatory sacri- 
fice, under the Gospel, but Christ alone ; who is not pro- 
perly offered in a sacrificial way, but commemorated only, 
in the Eucharist. There may be in the Eucharist gratula- 
tory sacrifices, consistently with what is here said by 
Chrysostom: but whether the elements or the service, 
properly, are such gratulatory sacrifices, be has not de- 
termined in this place, not entering into that question: 
though he has sufficiently determined it elsewhere, by 
what he constantly teaches with respect to self-sacrifice, 
tntrtnsic sacrifice, and all spiritual services; which he call- 

itatid by tnfttk ^vfutr* the Mj^nkoU^ metonyinically called vidmUf u bot^ 
■ad bl00d: and Evtebiiis takes notiee» that dy thsm (that is, by them as 
tymbolt and instftimmts) we qfiery we perform oar unbloo^ and raHontU 
itcrifices. He had said beliore, TtUw 39r« ^^th rkf fuifuit M rf««^Cw 
U^to^Ct }i« #i>^aj»v, See. That is, tte memofuii of the vUtim, Christ enid- 
iad, it perfoitaDed by those tpmb9b; by conseoratiiig, by bveaking, dlstri- 
bating, pouring, eating, and drinking them with devoat hearts, prayers, 
praises, &e. 

Aa4 
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360 Distinctions of Sacrifice. 

ed sacrifices without any scruple, and without any self- 
correction s. 

Some have thought, that the very phrase of commemo^ 
rative sacrifice, as applied to the Eucharist, imports, that 
the Eucharist is a sacrifice: but that is a very great mis- 
take. It neither implies it nor contradicts it, but abstracts 
from it, expressing no more than this, that the Eucharist 
is a commemoration of a sacrifice, namely, of the grand 
sacrifice. It is a contracted, compendious form of speech, 
which, drawn out at full length, expresses a sacrament 
commemorative of a sacrifice; as appears from Aquinas b, 
who may be allowed to be a good interpreter of a scko- 
lastic phrase. That sense passed current, and was not 
only admitted by Calvin and other Protestants, but con- 
tended for, when the Romanists began to give a new 
sense and new turn to it. Cardinal Allen was not pleased 
with the Schools for speaking the plain truth >, nor with 

* It has been obseired by some, that the ipiritual sacrifices, among the 
Fatheri, often go under metaphorical names, each as odour of suavity, and 
the like : and it has been urged, as of moment, that if a sacrifice of the heart 
is not an odour of suavity in a proper sense, why must it be thought a so- 
crifice in a proper sense? The argfumeot is wrong, because it proves too 
much. Our Lord, as a sacrifice, is called our Petssover, and the Lam^ of 
God, and likewise an odour of suavity, Ephes. ▼. 2. Might it not tberefoze 
as well be pleaded agiunst his sacrifice, that since he is not a £111116, nor a 
passover, nor an odour, in a proper sense, why must be be a sacrifice in a 
proper sense ? The truth is, proper sacrifices may often haTC mete^hariaU 
names : but they are proper sacrifices notwitiistandlng, if they fall witliLB 
the general reason and definition of sacrifice, The sacrifices called zeha-' 
chim, for instance, in Hebrew, or ^u^im in Greek, or hostim in Latin, or vic- 
tims, were not therefore sacrifices merely because so calfed, or because they 
were of such a particular kind, but because they were considered as presents 
to God, and as expressions of worship and honunge offered to the Dinne 
Majesty. 

^ Sacramentum hoc est commemorativum DominicB passionis, qiMS Init 
verum sacrificium, et sic nominatur sacrificium. jfguin, Suaun. pait. iii. 
qa. 73. art. 4. 

Snccessit autem et [paschatij in Novo Testamento Eocharistia, sonv- 
mentum quod est r em e m orativmn prttterits passionis, sicat et iilnd erat 
pr^ffigurativum futurse. jdquin, ihid. art 5. Conf. Lombard, lib. it. dis- 
tinct. 12. lit. G. 

i Alanus de Eueharistia, p. 551. 
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the Protestants for following them in that just sense of 
the phrase : so he endeavoured to warp it to a new and 
foreign meaning k. He pleaded that a commemorative sa^ 
crifice may consistently be proper also: which was no 
part of the question. The question was, whether any 
certain conclusion could be drawn from the name of sa- 
crifice, sometimes given to the elements by the ancients, 
when those very ancients declared their own meaning in 
sach instances to be, that the Eucharist, so considered, 
was a commemoration of a sacrifice, rather than a sacrifice* 
But T pass on. The phrase of commemorative sacrijice, in 
such a sense as Aquinas used it in, and as signifying a sa- 
crament commemorative of a sacrifice, has been admitted 
by the best learned Protestants ^ all along, without any 
scruple. The sum is, that a commemorative sacrifice, in 
the relative sense of the phrase, is the same as a nominal 
sacrifice, opposed to a real one ; a sign opposed to the 
thing signaled; a memorial of a sacrifice, not that sacri- 
jice. Such was the original, such has been the customary 
use of the phrase, from the time it first came in : and the 
question is not, whether a commemorative sacrifice may 
not also, in an absolute view, be a distinct sacrijice; but 
whether that phrase ordinarily had expressed both? It is 
certain, that it had not ; but, among the Schoolmen for- 
merly, and among the best learned Protestants since, it 
expressed no more commonly than a sacramental comme- 
moration or memorial of a sacrijice, namely of the grand 
sacrifice. In this sense, our present most learned Metro- 

k Majores oerte nostri cum Eucharistie confSectionem appettarant novk*^ 

ounquam eommemoraiwum sacrifidum ^Don ita dicebant, quod judica- 

reDt hmc Tocabnla non anuistere cum aacriflcio vero, ut propterea non esset 
proprie dictum sacrificium, quia esaet eommemorattvum, Alanut de Eu- 
ekaristia, p. 547. 

1 Craumer against Gardiner, book ▼. p. 435. R. Jacobi Epist. ad Perron, 
p. 52. Andrews, Resp. ad Bellarm. p. 184. Spalatensis, Ub. v. p. 82, 83, 149, 
204,882,911. Bnckeridge, p. 4. See my Cbristian Sacrifice, p. 164. Morton, 
book ▼. p. 440. alias 35, 38. Field, p. 205. Laud. conf. p. 305, 306. Tower- 
son on the Sacraments, p. 169. Payne on the Sacrifice of the Mass, p. 49» 
51, 53, 75. Patrick, Mens. MysL p. 15, 16. BreTlat on the Mass, p, 23. 
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^liiAB admits of it« Ub words are : <* In the Chsistmn 
^ Church, them is only M%e proper sacrifice, which our 
<^ Lord offered upon the cross ) and consequently Chru» 
^^ Hans cannot partake of any sacrifice in a literal and 
^^ strkt sens^y without allowing transubsiantiatitm^* p. 
%6%. The LordU Supper is ^' a eonvmemoraiive sacrifice^ or 
<' the snemotial of our Lord offered upon the cross; which 
*< is first dedicated to God by {Htiyer and thanksgiving, 
^'and afterwards eaien by the faithful,*' £cc. p. %6j. 
When it is said, that ChrisHans cannot partake of any sa- 
crifice in a literal sense, and that there is but one proper 
sacrifice for Christians to partake of; the meaning, I pre- 
sume, of those fetV, chosen words is this : we may indeed 
partake Of Christ's sacrifice^ a proper sacrifice, but not in 
a literal sense ; for the participation is spiritual : we may 
literally partake of the elements ; but then they are not a 
proper sacrifice, but symboUcai, and commemorative "^^ be- 
ing that they are memorial signs of the sacrifice, not the 
sacrifice itself. Therefore, upon the whole, we have no 
sacrifice to partake of in a literal sense; for either the sa- 
crifice we partake of is not literal and proper, or el«e the 
pariicipaiioni at least, is not literal and proper : so stands 
the case* And what is this but very plainly declaring, 
that the elements are not a proper sacrifice ? Well, but is 
it not as plainly declaring, that spiritual sacrifices are do 
proper sacrifices, since we have but one proper sacrifice ? 
No, it is not declaring any such thing : for, observe the 
words, Christians cannot partake of any sacrifice; it is 
not said, cannot offer, but the thought entirely runs upon 
a sacrifice of participation^. So there ii room left to say, 

"• « The deineiits are made the symbols o( his bo€fy and blood; the jaar» 
** taking whereof is all one to the receivers, and does as much assure them 
** of the fnvour of God, as if they should eat and drink the real body and 
" blood of Christ offered upon the cross/* p. 263. «To eat of the Lcnrti*! 
" Supper, is to partake of the sacrifice of Christ , which is there comsnetn&' 
" rated and represented" Ahp. Potter on Church Government, p. 264. 

* Accordingly, Uiese words are added : " Hence it is manifest, tfiat to 
*< eat of the Lord's Supper is to partake of the sacrifice of Christ, which is 
** tliere commemorated and represented** Ibid. p. 264. 

Sacrifice 
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that we offer proper sacrifices, namely^ spiritual sacrifices* 
But will there not also be room left for sayiiig, that we 
fffer the elements as a proper sacrifice ? No : for if they 
are not a proper sacrifice when participated, they could 
not be such when offered <>z if the feeding barely upon 
ikem amounts not X6 n, feast upon a proper sacrifice, they 
never were a 'proper sacrifice at all. The words are so 
exactly chosen, as plainly to exclude the elements from 
being a proper sdcrifice^ ahd at the same time not to ex- 
clude our religious services from really being so. This, I 
presume to say, (without his Grace's leave or knowledge,) 
appears to be his sense, artd his whole sense; no way fa- 
vouring the material hypothesis^ but the contrary ; how- 
ever some may have misconstrued his words, for want of 
considering them with due attention. 

As to the name memorialj it may be noted^ that it is 
capable of a twofold meaning, according as it may be ap- 
plied. Apply it to the elements, and so it means a me^ 
morial sign, no sacrifice at kll ; apply it to the prayers^ 
praises f and eucbaristical actions P, and then it means a 
memorial service, and is a sacrifice, a spiritual sacrifice. 
But it is time to talce leave. 

I have now run through the most considerable distinc* 
tions of sacrifice, which have fallen within the compass of 
my observation ; and I am willing to hope, that the ex- 
plications here given may be oF u^e, as spreading some 



Sacrifice is liere taken in the passive view, as pttrtie^ied, according to 
Dr. Cudtrorth'^B notion of a symbolical feast npon a sacrifice. See my Rb- 
ricw, vol. vli. p. 325, &c. 

• Offered\ait% means offehA for emstcrainm : *' To consecnte fhe Lord's 
'( Supper is so constantly called v^^i^uf in Greek, and offerre in Latin, 
** that it is needless to cite any testimonies for them." IM. 

N. B. The offering for consecration, means no more tiian presenting fliem 
to God, in order to have them consecrated into tMfnorUtl signs, or sjfmbols 
of Cfarisfs sacrifice, that is, into a commemorativs, not real^ sacrifice. 

r Recordatio ergo, sen commemoratio, ponitnr— — in rebus sensibilibus. 
Omnia enim memorieUiay seu numumenta, sant sennbilia et patentia sensui : 
ac propterea henedietio ilia sensibilis, /roc^, distribution eomestio panis sa- 
cramentalis, nobis est memoriale passionis Christ!, &c. Spalatens. p. 83. 
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further light upon the subject. Had the difference lain 
in words only % {ideas remaining the same,) it would not 
have deserved one moment's care or thought : but as this 
question had been lately managed, it is too plain, that the 
true idea both of the sacrament and sacrifice had been 
changed into quite another thing; and that such a change 
could not be supported, without making other very consi- 
derable changes in the whole system of theology, and in 
points of high consequence both to truth and godliness. 
Wherefore it appeared as necessary to endeavour, with 
all Christian mildness, to set these matters right, as it was 
to '' contend earnestly for the faith once delivered unto 
" the saints/* 

Faxit Deus omnipotens, ut uni Christi sacrificio vere in- 
nitamur, ac illi rursum rependamus saerificia nostra gra^ 
tiarum actionis, laudis, confessioms nominis sui, verse resi- 
piscenticBy poenitentice, benejicentice erga proximos, alio- 
rumque omnium pietatis officiorum: talibus enim sacri" 
Jiciisy exhibebimus nos nee Deo ingratos, nee Christi sa- 
crificio indignos ^ 

4 Pfaffiusy in the view he took it, and with respect to one learned writer, 
looked upon the dispute as a kind of logomachy y p. 53> 344. and pref. p. 7. 
which I noted in Review, vol. vii. p. 345. adding, that there was 9^ good deal 
of truth in what Pfaffins had said, and that a great part of the debate was 
chiefly about namei, 1 have since noted, that the origmal scheme of a 
prmeipal writer in that cause appeared to me to be little more. Christian 
Sacrifice explained, above, p. 177. But I was well aware, that some writers 
had carried matters a great deal farther. Where a road first dwides, two 
travellers may almost shake hands : but if one goes on here, and another 
there, as far as the diverging roads will lead them, they may at length be 
found at a very wide distance from each other : so it is here. An eqnwocal 
word, perhaps, or phrase, in which both parties agree, first strikes out two 
very different ideas ; and those two ideas, having their different trains at 
connections, do at length carry the two parties off, wide and far from each 
other, into very opposite systems. 

r Cranmer in Collier's Eccl. Hist. vol. ii. Collection of Records, p. 84. 
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Galat, vi. lo. 

As we have therefore opportunity ^ let us do good unto all' 
men, especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith. 

JL HE^E words having relation to what went before^ it 
may be convenient to look back to the sixth verse of this 
chapter, where the Apostle begins his exhortation to acts, 
df charity and kindness towards the ministers of the Gos- 
pel. << Let him/' saith he, ** that is taught in the word 
'* communicate to him that teacheth in all good thingis^" 
that is> in all good offices ; particularly those of benefi-. 
cence and liberality for their support and maintenance. 
He proceeds in the two next verses to press the duty far- 
ther» from the consideration of God's strict and impartial 
justice in punishing any omission or neglect of it. *^ Be> 
*' not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a. 
^* man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that sowetk 
** to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but'' then, 
for their encouragement, he adds, that <* he that soweth> 
** to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting." 
And^ to obviate any mistrust about it, he exhorts them. 
" not to be weary of well doing," from the certainty of 
the reward attending it, ^^ in due season we shall reap, if- 
*' we faint not." Then follows, ^^ As we have therefore 
<< opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially 
'' unto them who are of the household of faith." This is 
the connection :of the words with those foregoing, which 
may be sufficient to let us into the general drift and de* 
sign of them at present ; their more particular explanation* 
shall come in due time and place, according to the order> 
and method in which I mean to treat of them, as fol- 
lows : 
vol*, vm. B b 
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370 The Duty of doing Good. 

I. I shall consider in general the duty of doing good to 
all men ; the reasonableness, necessity, and excellency of 
it : '^ Let us do good unto all men." 

II. The limitations of his duty to some particular sea- 
sons ; " as we have opportunity :'* and to particular per- 
sons; '^ especially unto them who are of the household of 
« faith." 

I shall beg leave to detain you a while upon these 
points ; and then endeavour briefly to apply the whole to 
the present occasion. 

I. I am to consider in general the duty of doing good 
to all men ; the reasonableness, necessity, and excellency 
of it. 

It hath pleased Almighty God so to order the aflTairs of 
the world, that the welfare and happiness of mankind 
both present and future shall in a great measure depeiMi 
upon their mutual kindness, their amicable and friendly 
offices towards one another. Not only our food and rai- 
ment, the necessaries and conveniences of life, come in to 
us this way, but even our spiritual food and sustenance, 
our instruction and improvement in piety and virtue, are 
in a great measure owing to the same ; we are beholden 
to each other for them. God is pleased to convey his 
mercies and blessings, spiritual and temporal, by the me- 
diation and service of men, making us the dispensers and 
stewards of the bounties of Heaven. He feeds and clothes 
us, while tender and helpless, by the assistance of kind 
parents; instructs us, as we grow up, by masters and 
teachers ; calls us to our duty by his ministers ; and prt>- 
vides for us, all along through our manifold wants and ne- 
cessities, by our friends. Our obligations therefore to do 
good, to be kind and serviceable to each other in our re- 
spective capacities, are Idd deep in our nature, are the 
necessary result of our state and con^t/tonhere, are what 
we are all bom to, and mainly designed for, and that oo 
doubt for very wise and good reasons. 

It would be easy for Almighty God to make every 
man independent upon any but himself, to send us bread 
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from heaven, or to make every thing we have occasion 
for spring up ready to our hands ; or he might administer 
to our necessities a thousand other ways, which we know 
not of, without the least assistance or service of our neigh- 
bours. But not to mention other things, where would 
there be that lovely harmony of society consisting of mu- 
tual offices ? What charms of conversation would be left 
us, which is rendered so agreeable by our contributing to 
each other's happiness? What exercise of love and amity, 
which endears us to one another, and so unites us toge- 
ther ? In fine, what foundation would there be for the 
many social virtues to which we are trained up here, in 
order to prepare us for much nobler and diviner exercises 
of love hereafter? Love and amity are the delight of hea- 
ven, and make up the blessedness of saints and angels. 
We are therefore taught the practice of those virtues 
now, which in greater perfection are to be our chief em- 
ployment, our joy and bliss for ever. And hence per- 
haps it is, that we are made in a manner to depend upon 
one another from the first moment we breathe till our 
last ; and that we have all some means or other of being 
usefiil and beneficial to our kind put into our hands, that 
by the exercise of love and amity in this life we may be 
duly qualified for a better. *^ 

As God has thus taken care, by the very state and con- 
dition of our being, to oblige us to this duty of doing 
good, so to enforce it yet farther, it comes recommended 
to us by our own natural instinct and passions, by the 
best and brightest examples, the most frequent and so- 
lemn exhortations, and the most engaging motives. 

There is no man, who has not very much debauched 
his nature, but finds in himself a very strong propensity 
to acts of mercy and pity upon some special occasions ; 
and feels a sensible pleasure and satisfaction within arising 
from them. To relieve the needy, to assist the helpless, 
to raise the drooping soul, and to bring comfort to the 
afflicted and heavy laden, these are very delightful and 
pleasurable duties. And it is hard to determine wheilier 

Bb 2 
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\he pleasure of bestowing a favour in this manner does 
not equal or even exceed the joy of the receiver. Thus, 
by the very bent and inclinations of our nature are we 
incited to do good ; we find pain and trouble in resisting 
these inward motions of our own breasts^ and are never, 
better, pleased than when we indulge and gratify tbem. 
These soft and tender impressions are the dictates of na- 
ture to us, the silent notices of Heaven, and, as it were, 
the stiU voice of God unto our souls ; and so far as we 
yield ourselves up and are conformable to them, we re* 
semble in some measure the Divine love, and copy after 
the pattern which God himself hath set us. To deKgbt 
in doing good is to imitate him in the noblest and most 
charming of his excellences. His wisdom and power are. 
infinite, but his goodness is the flower and the perfection 
of both. This is his darling attribute, which he seems most . 
to delight and triumph in, and which 'renders him so Di- 
vine and so adorable a Being. His ha,ppiness is infinite, 
loo great and too secure to be either heightened or im- 
paired*. All that he hath in. view, if we may so speak, is 
to communicate some degrees and measures of it; to shed 
abroad his love, and seat^er his rich bounties through the 
compass of the wide world. This is the design of the 
creation, and the end of all things. There are as many in- 
stances of his goodness, as there are creatures of his 
making; the heavens and the earth, are full of the good- 
ness, of the Lord. He is kind even to the brutal part of 
the creation, in giving them being, and preserving it when 
given, ^< He giveth fodder unto the cattle, and feedeth 
'' the young ravens that call upon biin ; and even the lions 
" roaring after their prey do *seek their meat from God," 
as the Psalmist very elegantly observes. But his kind^ 
ness to man is the moat remarkable; since it is for his 
sake that both the animate and inanimate part of. this 
lower world were created and are preserved. He pro-^ 
videth for the necessities of all men, as seemeth good to 
\iis wisdom, in a surprising manner, ^' filling their hearts 
" with joy and gladness." Above all, his marvellous loy- 
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ing-kindness is seen in the provision made for our eternal 
bappiniessi in his sending his own Son to suffer^ bleed^ and 
die to save us. And when this Divine Saviour was pleased 
to take upon him our nature, to converse with sinful men, 
all his endeavours were to do them good ; and every ac- 
tion of his life and circumstance of his death was a fresh 
instance of it. He healed diseases, cast out devils, fed 
thousands by miracle, at once contributing both to the 
happiness of this life and of that which is to come. He 
laid hold on all, opportunities of being kind and service- 
able, and industriously sought out more ) in fine, his cha* 
racter is summed up in this, that ** he went about doing 
" good/' The like may be observed of the whole host 
of heaven, the blessed company of saints and angels, who 
have 'been always engaged in the same friendly designs, 
constantly employed in doing good. After so many, and 
' so great and glorious examples, need we any precept, any 
persuasion, to incite us to this duty ? Yet to secure our 
compliance in this point, to imprint and rivet it into ouf 
hearts and minds, every page almost of the Old and New 
Testament inculcates this lesson to us, and presses it niost 
earnestly upon us. There we find God declaring, that he 
prefers the works of charity and mercy to his own mor6 
immediate -service, in as much as he does not stand iii 
need of our services, but our brethren do, and piay be be- 
nefited by them. He therefore rejects all our prayer^ 
and praises in comparison, looking upon them as nothing, 
if brought into competition with relieving the widow and 
fatherless in their affliction, or doing good to the bodies 
or the souls of men. There also we find our blessed Sa- 
viour acquainting us with tke particulars of the inquiry to 
be niade at the last day; whether we have fed the hungry, 
or clothed the naked; given drink to the thirsty, or visit- 
ed the sick and afllicted, to speak comfort to them. And 
there we see that the unprofitable and wicked servant are 
the same in God's account of them ; that it is in vain for 
any man who does no good, to pretend he has done no 
liarm : Vie must answer for his neglects and omissions of 
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this kind. The not doing good^ when we might and ooghl 
to have done it| is a high crimen and will be enough to con* 
demn us at the great day. So strong, so indispensable are 
our obligations to this duty* Indeed it is the very life and 
soul of Christianity, the sum and substance of all reli- 
gion ; and love is the fulfilling both of the Law and the 
GospeU All other duties either yield to it, or else are im- 
plied in it ; and that we may not pretend to want objects 
of compassion and charity, or to grow straitened and nar- 
row in our affections, all mankind have an interest and 
concern in them. No distance of place or time can limit 
the extent of this duty : for our good wishes and prayers 
at least may reach unto the ends of the earth, and be ser- 
viceable where we cannot know it ; and the fruits of oar 
present services may spring up and grow to all succeed- 
ing generations. No difference in opinions or opposition 
of parties can make void our obligations ; for all are in a 
Christian sense neighbours ) and we are to ^' love our 
*^ neighbours as ourselves.'' No affronts or injuries, no 
injustice, violence, or oppression, ought to stifle our sense 
of this duty ; fdr we are to ^^love our enemies, to do good 
<< to them that hate us, and to pray for them that despite- 
^* fully use us and persecute us. If our enemy hunger, we 
** rtmst feed him" never the less for being such $ and " if 
** he thirsty We must give hitn drink ; that by so doing," if 
possible, we illay melt him into love atid gratitude, '* heap- 
" ing," as it wei-e^ ^^ coals df fire upon his head." And this 
indeed Is as great an instance of pity and compassion, ss 
curing either the blind or lame; nay, a much greater, thus 
to heat the rage of iat distempered mind, and to bring a man 
back again to his right senses^ ** As we have therefore op- 
" portunity, let us do good unto all men," whether friends 
or enemies, whether brbthren or alien*, to all who can 
Stand in need of, and may be any thing the better for u*. 

Having thus considered the duty iti getieral, the rea«- 
sonableness, necessity, and excellency of it in its laigelt 
extent, I proceed, in the second place, 

II. To consider the limitation of it to particular timek 
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and aeasons^ *< as we have opportunity;" and to particular 
persons^ '* especially unto them who are of the household 
"offaUh." 

The words eft; xmplv t^ofuif are sometimes rendered, 
while we have time; that is, while by the mercy of Al- 
mighty God our frail and uncertain lives are continued to 
us. And this is evident, that we ought always to be 
^^ doing the work of him that sent us, while our day lasts, 
'' and before our night cometh, when no man can work/' 
And so our season for doing g^od, taken at large, is the 
whole time of our sojourning here in this world. But then 
as to some particular acts and kinds of it, there are some 
special seasons and opportunities proper for them; the 
well-observing of which will be the best means to direct 
us as well what good to do, as in what manner, so as to 
answer the ends and designs of it. And in this sense it 
is, that I would here understand the words of my text, 
** as we have opportunity/' 

Now these proper seasons or opportunities of doing 
good may be conceived to respect either the persons who 
are to do a kindness, or those it should be done to. In 
regard to the former, every advantage which accrues to 
them, every increase of their substance, power, or ability 
in any kind, affords a fresh occasion ; and is, as it were, a 
new opportunity given them for doing good. Does any 
man abound in wealth, and riches flow in upon him ? This 
is the season, the opportunity which God hath put into 
bis hands, that he may do good by his liberality and 
bounty towards his poorer brethren. Is he withal ad- 
vanced to great honours, power, and authority? This 
must be looked upon as an opportunity given him of do- 
ing good, by protecting and encouraging virtue and piety, 
by discountenancing and restraining vice and immorality. 
Hath any man, by the blessing of God and his own indus- 
try, attained to a good degree of learning, or by years, 
thought, and experience, to more than ordinary measures 
of wisdom ? This then is the season and opportunity for 
hia doing good, by instructing the ignorant and unlearn- 
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ed, or by advising and admoniBbing the unwise and an- 
thinking. Or is he by God's grace, prayer^ and endea- 
vour, arrived to a better sense of religion, and a more ex- 
alted piety, than his neighbours ? This likewise is another 
opportunity of doing good, that ^' being himself converted 
<< he may then strengthen his brethren/' And, that it 
may not be thought, that only the rich, great, wise, learn- 
ed, or eminently good, are blessed with opportunities, it 
must be observed, that all others, in different proportions, 
or in different ways, hava their opportunities too, and are 
obliged in their respective capacities to do what they can. 
The offices of humanity, civility, and courtesy, lie open 
and common to all; and the very meanest and lowest 
may do good by their honest industry in time of health, 
and at all times by humility, modesty, and peaceable car- 
riage, by good advice, by prayer, or by example. Hi- 
therto I have considered how a man may be siud to have 
opportunity with respect to his own power and abilities of 
..doing good* 

, Next we may observe the like with respect to the 
wants and occasions of others whom we ought to do 
good to. These indeed are innumerable, and we can 
never want opportunities iu this sense of any sort or kind. 
** The poor we have always'with us, and when we will 
*^ we may do them good." There will be always igno* 
rancQ, weakness, folly, sin, and misery enough in the 
world, to furnish us with matter for our compassion and 
charity, and to exhaust all our services. But because our 
time is short, our talents few, and our abilities at the 
highest finite and limited ; our business must be, out of 
so great variety to choose such instances of doing good 
as we are best qualified for; and of those such as are most 
wanted, or by some peculiar circumstances come more 
particularly recommended to us. Some special times and 
occasions may require our service noore than others; and 
aome opportunities may be offered, which, if not presently 
.laid hold pn, may be lost for ever. On this account the 
offices of love and charity may reasonably be distinguisb- 
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ec( into two sorts, constant and occasionali from the mat<* 
ter or the objects of them. We are constantly obliged 
to be doing good^ of some kind or other, in proportion to 
our abilities; and the ordinary standing necessities of 
mankind aiford constant matter for it. But besides this^ 
we are also occasionally obliged to exert ourselves with 
greater zeal, vigour, and activity upon some special emer* 
gencies, and very urgent and pressing engagements. As 
if a church and nation be in present danger of sinking into 
heresy and schism, profaneness, irreligion, or atheism; 
this is a special opportunity, calling for as special assist* 
ance ; and at such a time all, who are capable of doing 
any good sendee, are obliged forthwith to employ their 
wits, tongues, pens, interest, and authority for the pre- 
vention and cure of such a threatening mischief. In cases 
of inferior and private concern, for instance, if any person 
t)r persons are nearly reduced to extremities, labouring 
under some heavy and severe pressures, and not being able 
to subsist, if not speedily relieved by kind neighbours ; 
such opportunities as these are what no good Christian, 
who has any bowels of compassion^ no good heathen> 
would let slip from him. In this sense therefore, ** as 
^* we have opportunity** offered, " let us do good unto all 
<* men/' after the example of the good Samaritan, lidd 
down for a rule of practice by our blessed Saviour in all 
cases of this nature. 

There is another limitation of this duty, tal^en notice of 
in my text, and that is, to particular persons^ as well as to 
times. Not that any persons, whom it may be in our 
power to serve, are to be excluded from our charity; only 
it may admit of different degrees, and is principally to be 
applied to some more than others: we may be allowed 
i>oth in our constant and occasional charities to make a 
difierence in regard to the quality and circumstances of 
the persons, and when all cannot be equally served, to 
prefer the most deserving. We are to ** do ^3od unto all 
<^ men, but especially unto the household of fiuth ;** that is, 
«o Christ's church or family, and those particularly whose 
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labours and services most eoiioeatly deserve and require 
it; to them especially, in whose support and welfare the 
interest of religion, the honour of God, and the good of 
souls is so deeply concerned. Where other circumstances 
are equal, or but nearly equal, the value and character of 
the person, or the relation to us, ought to give them the 
preference in our charitable ofBces, and. to entitle tbem to 
our first and best services. Indeed a stranger, or even an 
enemy in extremities, is to be relieved before a friend or a 
brother who is in no such want of us ; for the offices of 
humanity seem equally due to them as men, and a bare 
convenience of one may reasonably be postponed, and 
give way to the extremities of the other. But where this 
is not the case, or where both seem to lie under almost 
equal necessities, there certainly a man may be allowed 
and even obliged more especially to assist his friends be** 
fore his enemies, brethren before aliens. Christians before 
heathens, kindred before aoqu^ntancp, good am} well- 
deserving before those who have less pretensions; and 
though we may be willing to assist all or any of them 
as we are able, and as we see pcopi^r occasions, yet to- 
wards some more e^peci^lly we may give a loose to our 
^Qection^, ^nd be enlarged in our bowels of comp^sion ; 
may open both our hearts and hands to repeive and em* 
brape them, and even ov^tQow in our kindness and bounty 
towards them. To feed the hungry, and clojthe the naked, 
M kind aqd Christian, though the pprsons so relieved be 
#trafig&rs wd aliens, and even useless or ill-desefving. 
Put if such offices be done to Christians, and good Cbrisr 
iiaos, and soch as have described well by their pipiis and 
painful endeavoprs, then the ^charity is the greater, as the 
design of it is nobler, and the good eflect of it mow diffu- 
iive, lasting, and beneficial than ilm Pthen The ruk theo 
wh»^ the y^me of natmie and neason, as well as the lam^ 
lOf God, ba^e marked out for our loharities, is this, t^ if 
fU any tim^ we can sef ve the honour of God and the inr 
jbere^liS of ,tb^ piubfic moi^ by one sort of charity than an- 
othfSr, or by rdlip-ving some persons before others, and in 
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one particular maoner beyond any elte^ w^are always to 
choose that which may probably do most good» may 
spread the widest and last the longest. Thus to relieve 
any persons in necessity is an act of humanity and Cbris- 
tian charity ; but more so, if they are persons of uncom- 
mon merit, or undeserved sufferings ; and relieving them 
in such a way as shall promote the welfare of their souk, 
makes it yet more excellent than if it concerned only 
their bodily wants; and if it be at the same time usefiU 
and beneficial to many more besides, it n theii better than 
if it were confined to them only \ and if the influence of k 
may reach to after ages, it is a nobler heiglH of charity 
than if it should conclude with the present. 

Having thus shown the nature and measures of the 
duty, and what sort of management is requisite to make 
it the noost excellent and valuable in the sight of God and 
man, it may now be proper to come to the application of 
all to the particular instance of it now before us, which 
calls for our returns of gratitude, our joyful praises and 
thanksgivings at this day. 

III. Of all the methods and contrivances of doing good, 
there is none more excellent and praiseworthy than that 
of founding schools and universities for the propagation of 
religion and sound learning. This seems to imply and 
contain under it all other instances of doing good, is a 
large and complicated charity^ reaching both to the bO'*- 
dies and souls of men ; to private persons and the public 
weal, to present and to future ages. 

The first, but least thing to be considered in it, is the 
provision thereby made for a set number of persons sue* 
cessively to live creditably and comfortably in their gene*> 
ration. This is in itself a nobler height of Christian cha- 
rity than dealing our bread to the hungry, or clothes to 
the naked. For the provision herein made is large and 
generous; it is a remedy not only against present but fu« 
ture wants; and hinders such evils from being ever felt, as 
the other only are designed to remove ; and is therefore as 
much better, as it would be to have prevented a stroke 
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"v^hile it is threatened only at a distance^ than afterwards 
to heal the wound. 

Besides this, the persons thus provided for as to bodily 
necessities, are at the same time put into the most happy 
circumstances that can be with regard to their souls. 
Many perhaps thus brought up might in some other me- 
thod of life, in trade or in merchandise, have enriched 
themselves more ; but they could never have been placed 
in a better way for eternity, nor set out with a fairer or a 
more promising prospect. For beside9 the advantage of 
good books, and, what is more, of good men, as well for 
instruction as example ; besides the benefits of regularity 
and discipline, and the daily, stated exercises of devotion; 
the freedom and disincumbrance from cares and business, 
the leisure and liberty they enjoy in such places, give the 
greatest encouragement to the study of piety and virtue, 
and make way for the highest and noblest improvement 
of the mind. ** He that hath little business shall become 
*^ wise," saith the son of Sirach, and we may say, good 
too, for the same reason; for leisure is a foundation for 
both. While secular care and multiplicity of engage- 
ments disturb and even distract a great part of mankind, 
here our very business, which for the pleasure of it is 
but diversion, tends also to regulate and compose the 
soul ; and we have little else to do, if we rightly consider 
it, but to be advancing and improving daily in all wisdom 
and virtue, and to be laying up a good foundation for the 
time to come, that we may << lay hold on eternal lifs." 
How blessed then are the fruits of such public charities, 
to which so many may in a great measure owe not only 
their comfortable subsistence here, but their eternal hap- 
piness hereafter ! 

Yet this is not all, nor a thousandth part of the benefits 
arising from them: they are not confined to those persons 
only who are immediately concerned in them, but are of 
universal influence, are spread wide and far, and can nei- 
ther be numbered nor measured for greatness. From these 
fountains come wise aiid able men for the service of 
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Church and State, for the ornament and defence of both : 
by these, a nation is made happy, and religion grow^s and 
prospers : by these, wise counsels are framed^ and under 
God the course of the world steered : by these, justice 
and fidelity are kept up, the peace and harmony of so- 
ciety maintained, order and government preserved* In a 
word, by these, multitudes are trained up to all the virtues 
of the civil and social life, and at the same time qualified 
to become citizens of heaven. 

I shall but just observe farther of these public charitieSj^ 
that as the happy effects of them are almost unlimited as 
to place, so are they in a manner as to time too. Late 
posterity may enjoy tlie blessed fruits of them as well as 
we, who live behind many others; and the children which 
are yet unborn may praise the Lord for them. As time 
drives on, and one age succeeds another, these unexhaust* 
ed mines are daily productive of new blessings to en- 
lighten and enrich mankind. From these fruitful stores 
may yet arise lights and ornaments to the Church ; pa- 
triots and counsellors to support the State; wise, great^ 
and good men to supply the necessities of this world, and 
to fill the mansions of the other. 

It might be easy to enlarge upon this head, and may 
be difficult to contain; but I know not whether I could 
be excused for having said so much on niatters so well 
known and understood by all here, were it not that the 
occasion is as proper as the subject is inviting ; and be<& 
sides^ the clamours of some against these venerable so-* 
cieties, and the institution of them, have made it the 
more necessary to speak out, and to open our most just 
pretensions, as well for the honour of our pious founders^ 
as our own vindication. It has been the humour of %omt 
persons, with what reason or justice let the world judge, 
to defame and decry these nurseries of religion, some-* 
tiroes as useless, at other times hurtful to the public; and 
to discourage as much as possible the yoyth of the nation 
from resorting to them. The learning there taught, be«> 
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cause perhaps above their capacities, passes with them 
for pedantry; their principles, because Ic^al, are prin- 
ciples of skvery ; and their methods of instruction, be- 
cause different from the schemes of some modem pro- 
jectors, are reckoned old and superannuated. Now if 
what these men pretend be true, we should appear, me- 
thinks, with no very good grace upon this occasion, and 
should be but ill employed in reciting the names of our 
benefactors, only to publish their shame for having mis- 
placed their charities, and thereby done such mischief to 
the world. But our comfort is, that the pretences of 
these men are so easily seen through, as not to bear re- 
futing. Had they singled out some particular persons, 
and there placed their censure, their modesty perhaps bad 
been commendable, and their attempts feasible : but when 
they presume to strike at whole bodies, and throw their 
scandal at large, this treatment is too coarse, and the ma- 
nagement too gross, to go down even with the unthinking 
vulgar. 

Enough has been said already to show (and it is visible 
to all the world) how much the public has been indebted, 
and ever will be, to the founders of such religious societies, 
and the worthy members of them. But no wonder, if, 
when empirics profess the art of medicine, the sounder 
and abler physicians be decried. While ignorance or 
lusts, pride or faction, are predominant with some, what 
wonder is it, if these learned bodies, which are so<iirectly 
opposite to them, and I hope will ever be so, fall under 
their censure ? Such enemies we shall ever have, and it is 
our glory to have such. These places were designed to 
combat ignorance and vice, and to stand in direct opposi- 
tion to them. The world would not be so sensible of the 
great need they have of them, were it not for such men, 
as make it their business to oppose them. The louder 
they exclaim against them, the more do they publish and 
proclaim to all wise judges the great usefulness and ne- 
cessity of them. When they grow impatient of the curb, 
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and are so fretted with it, they do but show how much 
they wanted it, and how much more unruly and unma- 
nageable they had been without it. 

But leaving these getitlemen to be better handled by 
those who ahall think it worth their while to do it in a 
more public way, I shall beg leave to elose all with a few 
shoft advices suitable to the present occasion. 

How ought we in the first place to bless the memory 
of our pious founders and benefactors, who under God 
have been the authors and contrivers of so much good to 
mankind; who have thereto contributed so largely and 
generously, and yet contribute, and will continue to do 
so, in eflect, to the end of the world ! If << they who turn 
*< many to righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever 
*' and ever,'' how great must be their glory, how ample 
their rewards, who have been so remarkably instrumental 
in reforming the world, not only encouraging true piety 
and goodness while they lived, by counsel, by command, 
and by example, but perpetuatmg these great designs to 
all after ages, taking care thdt there never may be want- 
ing a supply of such persons, whose business it should be 
to instruct the ignorant, to convert the wicked, to multi- 
ply the number of God's saints on earth, and to enlarge 
the company of the blessed in heaven 1 

And how ought we to return our humblest thanks and 
praises to Almighty God, for putting into their hearts 
SQcfa good and great designs ; for bringing them to per- 
fection, giving success to them, and showering down his 
mercies and blessings upon them ! 

Let us from hence learn to have a just sense of the ho- 
nour and happiness we enjoy, that we may the better an- 
sv^r the ends of it. Let us often reflect that we are train- 
ed up here in order to be qualified in some measure to 
enli^ten and reform the world; that a great deal depends 
upon our making a right use of the present season; that 
by improving ourselves we shall be enabled also to im* 
prove others, and contribute singly to make thousands 
both wiser and better, and to bring them on to heaven 
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with u8. Let us therefore pursue our studies with in* 
dustry and care^ having always our eye fixed upon the 
great end and design of them ; the glory of God, and the 
good of mankind. This may serve to regulate our searches 
after knowledge, and fix their due bounds and measures 
better than all the rules of philosophy or logic. It is 
easy for a man to know, who knows any thing of him- 
delf, in what sort of study he may improve most, and be 
most useful to the world; and the same consideration 
will be a safe rule to direct him how far it may be proper 
to pursue it ; so far certainly, and no farther than as it 
may turn to a good use, and may not prevent some 
greater good, which he might and ought to have been 
doing in the mean time. To our searches after know- 
ledge we are more especially to be careful to join the 
practice of true piety, and to begin with reforming our- 
selves, if ever we hope to reform others. This will go 
farther towards improving and bettering mankind than 
the most refined and elevated knowledge, or the greatest 
compass of learning; and without this, it is to be feared, we 
can do but little good to others, and yet less to ourselves. 
The present age, to say the least of it, is bad enough; and 
if all, who are thus religiously educated, were as good as 
they should be, and were to join their best endeavours, 
they would yet find it work enough to improve and re- 
form it. But if some of these also should run in with the 
crowd, and by their bad example or counsel turn seducers 
And corrupters, like the libertines of the times; if they 
spread the poison which it should be their business to 
draw out, and heighten the distemper which they ought 
to heal ; then the case would be yet more justly deplor* 
able, and *' woe to those persons by whom the ofience 
'< cometh," strict and severe will be their condemnation. 

But I shall not go on in any such melancholy reflec- 
tions, which 1 hope can concern very few here. Nor 
shall I venture beyond these few hints to be farther te- 
dious in this assembly, where are present so many whose 
<mn better thoughts will be a safe direction to them* 
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sdvety and their examples the most persuasive sermons to 
others. May Almighty God bless the endeavours of all 
such, reward their services, and increase their numbers, 
and grant us all to be like-minded, striving in nothing but 
how we may best promote the glory of God, the good of 
mankind, and the salvation of our own souls. 
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And there happened to be there a man of Belial, whost 
name U/as Sheba, the sfon of Bichri, a Benjamite: and 
he blew a trumpet^ and said, l¥h have no part in Ddiiid, 
neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse: every man 
to his tents, O IsraeL 

So every man of Israel went up from after David, and foU 
lowed Sheha the son ofBichri: but the men of Mtah 
clave unto their king^from Jordan even to Jerusalem. 

JL HIS and the foregoing chapter give us the history of 
the rise^ progress, and conclusion of an unnatural rebellion 
rdsed against good King David : one that appeared formi- 
dable, and might have been of unhappy consequence to 
him and his kingdoms, had not his timely care and vigi- 
lance (with the blessing of God thereupon) seasonably 
suppressed it. The narrative of the matter is this. 

King David & had been some time absent from his royal 
city, having " fled out of the land for Absaloni." But as 
soon as the death of Absalom had removed all difficulties, 
" the people were at strife throughout all the tribes of 
'* Israel,*' about bringing the King back to Jerusalem, to 
reinstate him in his throne. 

The King, hearing of the zeal and concern which his 
subjects of Israel had for him, thought proper to intimate 
it to iht elders ofJudah\ inviting them, as being nearest 
akin to him, of the same tribe with himself, his ^vMr^ 
bis banes, and his^5A<^, as himself expr^sseth if, to come 
to him with all convenient speed, that they might liot be 
** the last to bring back the King.** 

By this affectionate and endearing message, <' he bowed 
'< the heart of all the men of Judah, even as the heart of 

• 2 Smm. xix. ». ^ Vcr. 11. « Ver. 12. 
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*' one man, so that they sent this word unto the King, 
<' Return thou, and all thy servants <>/' And soon alter 
they went in person to meet him, and to conduct him over 
Jordan c, in his way to Jerusalem. 

While the men qfJuddh were thus ^ paying their early 
.o6Sc^s of dutyan^ respect to their royal master, the mipi 
of, Israel^ thinking themselves neg}ected and postponed, in 
a matter which concern^ their honour and their interest, 
b^pn to be full of anger and resentment against their 
brethren of Judah ; and accordingly came to the King 
.with' remonstrances and comphuntsiigainst them. " Why 
«*hatve our bi[ethren, the men of Judah, stolen thee away, 
*^ and have brought the King and his household, and all 
" David's men with him, over Jordan^?" To which the 
men of. Judah replied very justly, that the reason was, 
^because the King was near of kinE to them ; intimating 
withali thdt what they did^ was not so much with an eye to 
their own advantage, (not having " eaten at all of the 
«* King's cost,") as out of their particular duty and af- 
fection to their sovereign, to whom they were so nearly 
related. 

This did not satisfy: but still the Israelites insisted, that 
they had" ten parts in the King**," according to the num- 
ber of their tribes, and therefore " more right in David" 
t|ian the other : and " why then," say they, " did ye de- 
*' spise us, that our advice should not be first bad in 
♦• bringing back our King?" The men of Judah bein^ 
hereby warmed and irritated, gave them rough language 
.in return ; and " their words were fiercer than the words 
** of the men of Israel." 

And. now matters began to look towards a rupture. 

, Which yet, very probably, might, have been prevented, 

but that '< there happened to be there a man of Belial," 

a factious, turbulent man, (one who probably had had an 

'inveterate hatred to the bouse of David;) whose name was 
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*' Sheba^ the. ton of Bicbri^ a Benjamite/' perhaps of the 
house and lineage of Saul^ as was Shimei : be knowing 
bow to take advantage of a popular discontent, and want- 
ing not the will to do it, presently " blew a trumpet, and 
*^ said, We have no part in David, neither have we inhe- 
'^ ritance in the son of Jesse : every roan to his tents, O 
" Israel/' As much as to say, " We, of the tribes of Is- 
*^ rael, are dismissed from King David ; and have no far- 
*' ther interest or concern with him. He has discarded us, 
** to take our brethren in ; and has no regard but to the 
^' house of Judah. To your tents, O Israel: and look ye 
'^ out for another king/' Tbis; was putting the most invi- 
cUous and malicious construction upon what had been 
done that could be; and was turning the rage of the 
discontented people upon the King himself, who had no 
way affronted them, except it was by his inviting and ad- 
mitting the men of Judah, which he had so great reason 
to do. 

fiut when men's minds are sore, and fretted with con* 
tention, they are very apt to run into extremes, and to 
take every thing by the worst handle ; and *' so every 
^' man of Israel went up from after David," (deserted and 
revolted from him,) '^and followed Sheba the son of 
** Bichri." It was presently made a party concern, and 
accordingly all that were there joined in it. Some, we 
may suppose, out of resentment and ill will ; and others 
out of fear or shame ; lest they should seem unconcerned 
for, or regardless of, what was, or what was pretended to 
be, the common cause of their brethren. 

By "every man of Israel," in the text, we are not to 
understand all the ten tribes; but that part only who 
were there present ; all that came to conduct the King 
over Jordan; probably a small number in comparison to 
the whole. 

' ** The men of Judah" however, as well out of affection 
and bounden duty, as because they had been the unhappy 
occasion of the others revolt, " clave unto their King from 
" Jordan even to Jerusalem," conducting him all the way 
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to h*f8 royal seat, placing bim in his throne, and steadily 
adhering to his interest, against all opposers. 

No sooner had the King dispatched his necessary a£hnrs, 
but he ** assembled the men of Judah*" together, think- 
ing it high time to look after the growing rebellbn* For 
Sbeba was so vigilant, that ^' he went through all the 
'* tribes of Israel i^,^ poisoning the minds of the King's 
loyal subjects, and drawing many after him. King David 
was sufficiently apprehensive of it j and therefore suddenly 
gave orders to his forces to pursue him. ^ '^ David said to 
*' Abishai, Now shall Sheba the son of Bichri do us more 
^* barm than did Absalom : take thou thy lord's servants, 
" and pursue after him, lest he get him fenced cities^ and 
** escape us. 

" And there went out after him JoaVs men, and the 
** Cherethites, and the Pelethites, and all the mighty men: 
" and they went out of Jerusalem to pursue after" him 
with all expedition, to stop his progress, and thereby to 
prevent a general defection of the tribes. This so season- 
able and prudent dispatch of the King's forces had, by the 
blessing of God, its desired eflfect. 

Sheba was in a little time besieged and blocked up, at 
the place of his rendezvous, which was Abel of Beth- 
maachah°^; and the people of th6 town, either out of 
a sense of loyalty, or out of tenderness for themselves, 
finding they had no other remedy, were glad to cafHtulate, 
and to buy their peace at the price of the traitor^s head. 
Upon this they dispersed, and the rebellion ended. This 
is a brief but full account of the matter of fact. These 
things, no doubt, " were written for our admonition,'' and 
teay be useful to us when carefully considered. My de- 
aign is, 

I. To draw such reflections and observations as naturally 
occur to us, from the contents of the foregoing history. 

a. To make some brief application of them, so &r as is 
suitable, to th6 occasion of this day's solemnity. 

» 2 &im. XX. 3, 4. k Vcr. 14. » Ver. 6, 7. ■ Ver. 15- 
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S* To conclude the whole with a few practical advices 
proper to the place and audience. 

I. I am to draw such reflections and observations, as 
may naturally occur to us, from the contents of the fore- 
going history. 

I. And the first is, how men's passions, beginning often 
from some very slight and inconsiderable occasions, swell, 
by degrees, to an amazing height ; and carry them farther 
than they at first intended, or so much as suspected ; even 
to things which themselves, when cool and sedate, would 
have heartily abhorred. 

How small and trifling a circumstance was it, (if rightly 
considered,) that the men of Judah happened to come first 
to the King ; and were beforehand with their brethren of 
Israel, in paying their dutiful addresses to him. Might it 
not tiave contented the men of Israel, that their own 
hearts were loyal, that they meant the same thing with 
the other, had done their best to signify it, and only failed 
in a small circumstance of time, and that not through any 
neglect or fault of theirs, but by being prevented by their 
brethren? Was it worth contending so eagerly, who 
should be there Jirst to conduct the King over Jordan, 
so long as both were agreed in the principal matter, that 
he ought to be conducted ; and that it was for the com- 
mon interest that he should return, and be set at the head 
of his people ? Adfnitting that the men of Judah had the 
advantage by ingratiating themselves first with the King : 
yet was this any thing more than what was very natural 
for men to take, when they had so fair an opportunity for 
it; or than the men of Israel themselves would gladly 
have taken in the like circumstances, and have approved 
very well, when it had been their own ? Could one ever 
have imagined, that this should be thought reason suffi- 
cient to justify a revolt, and the taking up arms against 
their sovereign? Had it been told the Israelites before- 
hand, what monstrous extravagances they should run 
into ; that they should engage in a rebellion against the 
Lord*s anointed, and enter into measures equally destruc- 
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tive to their country and themselves; that they should 
run the risk of sacrificing the lives of many innocent sub* 
jects; of bringing destruction and desolation «on many 
well deserving families ; of filling their country with cries 
and tears, laying cities waste, or burying them in blood 
and ashes : had these or the like scenes of barbarity and 
cruelty (the certain attendants of a civil war of any long 
continuance) been represented to them in their blackest 
colours befdrehand ; which of them might not have said, 
as Hazael to the prophet, *' What, is thy servant a dog, 
<< that he should do this great thing ^^ ?'' 

But when once men give way to their unruly passions, 
they are no longer masters of their own thoughts or de- 
signs ; but are hurried on by an impetuous force* Con* 
sideration leaves them, and they advance by imperceptible 
steps so far, that they know not how to retreat. " The 
<* beginning of strife is," (as the Wise Man obserx'es,) <' as 
<' when one letteth out water <>/' It rages and swells more 
and more, till it makes an inundation, and overflows a 
country. 

The contest between the men of Judah and the Israel- 
ites was at first little more than a strong passion for the 
King's interest and their country's good; joined with 
some impatience, that any should rival or go beyond them 
in it. Thus far it was laudable and generous ; and had it 
stopped here, all had been well. But they proceeded to 
quarrel with each other, until both were inflamed to the 
utmost. A rupture ensues, a secession follows, and the 
next step is rebellion. 

a. You may please to observe farther, that the contest, 
however sharp and fierx:e before, had never come to that 
height it did, had not there happened to be a Sheba 
amongst them, to blow the trvmpet to sedition and rebel- 
lion. Artful representations, and studied disguises; invi- 
dious constructions, and malicious aggravations; these 
were what fired their passions to the utmost, and turned 

" 2 Kings viii. 13. • Fror. zrii. U. 
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therii into fury. Then they were prepared to go any lengths 
with their leader. Then they flew off in rage from that 
very King, whom, but a little while before, they beheld 
with the greatest respect and veneration. 

And here I cannot but reflect a little upon the nature of 
incendiaries, the leaders and promoters of tumults and se- 
ditions ; how mischievous a sort of men they are ; how 
dangerous to any state or kingdom. Generally speaking, 
the bulk or body of any people are disposed to be peace- 
able and quiet. They love to mind their own proper busi- 
ness ; and would of themselves be easy almost under any 
government. They would never think of rebelling^ till 
loaded with oppressions ; such, as it were better to die, 
than to bear any longer. Reason, or the love of peace, or 
the public good, or their own private interest, would in- 
cline them to lie still, and bind them down to submission 
and order. There is no pleasure or safety in seditions and 
riots, which should make men fond of being active in 
them. They are first drawn in by artificial insinuations 
and crafty pretences : such as they have neither skill, nor 
inclination, nor leisure to inquire into, but, as Scripture 
observes of some that followed Absalom, <^ they go in 
" their simplicity, and they know not any thing P." The 
consequence however is the same, when once their pas- 
sions are wound up to a pitch, whatever were the motives, 
real or imaginary, which raised them. This their design- 
ing leaders know ; and they understand too well what use 
to make of it. But, 

3* We are next to take notice, what absurd and incon- 
sistent things men are hurried into, by a predominant 
buroour or passion ; heightening and increasing those very 
evilsj seeming or real, which they seek to redress. 

The apprehension of being second only in the King's fa- 
vour was what much afilicted the men of Israel. What 
course do they take to remedy this grievance ? Not the 

r 2 Sam. XV. 11. 
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true and only pious or pradent method) that of patience 
and meekness, of dutiful and loyal behaviour, of seal for 
the King's service, and for the honour and interest of their 
country; which must have gained them the fiivour and 
afTection of their sovereign, and the love and esteena of all 
wise and good men : bat the direct contrary. They rebel 
against that sovereign, whose favour they so muob de- 
sired, and slight the happiness which they courted. And 
how were they now to better their circumstances^ or to 
redress the grievance complained of? Could they hope for 
a milder, gentler, or better prince than King David ? Or 
could any of them be secure that, under a new govern- 
ment, they might not as soon break out into factions and 
parties, and as soon supplant or ruin one another? Be- 
sides, how could they expect that God should give suc- 
cess to a design so ill formed, and laid in perfidiousness 
and treason ? Or if he should, that the success itself might 
not prove a snare and a curse to them ; as it is the usual 
method of Divine Providence to make the prosperity of 
wicked men, iSrst or last, an inlet to their greater misery ? 
We find this eminently verified in those very Isradites, 
within a reign or two after. They were displeased at some 
rough usage they had met with from their king Reho- 
boam ; and they '< rebelled against the house of Davids" 
from that day. This God was pleased to permit, partly in 
consequence of what he had denounced against Solomon'; 
and partly by way of penalty to the Israelites themselves ; 
who had been partakers in his sins. The issue of this 
was, that, as they revolted from th^r lawful sovereign, so 
they revolted from their religion too, and went out of re- 
bellion into idolatry. When principles of morality once 
sit loose upon men, it is not to be expected that principles 
of religion will stay long, fiut to proceed. 

Another grievance which lay heavy upon the minds of 
the Israelites was the appearing slight and contempt 

4 1 Kings zii. 19. '1 Kings xi. 12, 33. 
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thrown upon them by the men d Judah. But is sedition 
the way to take off contempt ? Or is rebellion the ready 
road to honour? Would not a manly and generous beha- 
viour, a steady loyalty to their lawful sovereign, a iioble. 
ardour for the true good of their country, not to be shaken 
by any private resentment or impotent passion; would 
not this have abundantly retrieved their honour, and have 
set them above contempt and obloquy ? Would not this 
have been itifinitely better than to betray a weak mind, or 
a corrupt heart ; the surest way to render any person con- 
temptible, as the contrary is to create reverence and re- 
spect? Besides that if such designs fail of success, (as 
they commonly do,) the contempt is so far from being re- 
moved, that it returns upon them with double and triple 
weight. Thus it proved in the case before us. God was 
pleased to defeat their wicked purposes. Their leader 
suflered, and the rest were content to bear much greater 
ignominy than what they first complained of. 

Another thing, which we may reasonably suppose af- 
flicted the Israelites, was, that they knew not how other- 
wise to be revenged on the men of Judah. But it should 
have been considered, that all such desire of revenge is 
both foolish and hurtful : hurtful to the world, and most 
of all generally to the enraged persons themselves, both as 
to the inward torment it carries with it, and the ill effects and 
consequences of it. The mischief which they intended for 
others, (as is usual in such cases,) fell chiefly upon them- 
selves. And the unhappy men found, to their sorrow, that 
it would have been infinitely better to have borne a slight 
grievance, than to have ventured upon unwarrantable me- 
thods of redressing it. 

4. You may please to observe farther, how strong and 
invincible the prevalence of some passions is for the time, 
maugre all the remonstrances of religion, or even common 
humanity. As to religion, could ndt the men of Israel 
have reflected what a great and crying sin they were run- 
ning into ? That they were to lift up their hands against 
the Lord's anointed; the man whom they knew to be 
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chosen of God, <' to feed his people Israel/' and to be 
** B. captain over Israel;" whom they had solemnly sworn 
to, or <^ made a league with, in Hebron before the Lord,'' 
and '^ anointed king over Israel*/' Notwithstanding aU 
which, upon slight pretences, they rebel against him. So 
little does a sense of religion av^l, when men are under 
the power of strong resentments, and so true is it, (How- 
ever melancholy a truth it be,) that nature, corrupt nature, 
will, for the most part, prevail over duty and principle. 
And hence it is, that the strength of any government, ge* 
nerally, lies more in the affections, than in the consdemxs 
of the people. This is the less to be wondered at^ since 
even the common principles of humanity, strong as they 
are in most persons, yet bend and yield to imriily passions* 
Had the rebel Israelites had any pity or compassion left 
either for enemies or friends ; any tenderness for their na- 
tive country, which they were endeavouring to lay waste; 
any bowels for their brethren, whose blood they had a 
mind to spill ; any consideration for the cries or tears, the 
frights or agonies, of such as they were blindly hasting 
on to ravage, plunder, murder, and destroy ; they could 
never have entered, upon so slight motives, into so rash 
and desperate an undertaking. But I proceed, 

5. To observe, what is of more comfortable considera- 
tion to us, that such violent and impetuous passions, as 
make men deaf to the remonstrances of religion and hu- 
manity^ seldom last long. 

No sooner was Sheba, the promoter of the mischief, re- 
moved, but the people whom he had seduced, cooled into 
duty and order, grew calm and easy. As it was a sadden 
passion which hurried them on, fed by mistakes and mis- 
constructions ; so it died upon the first check and disap- 
pointment. They returned to their allegiance, aiid the 
King lived peaceably ever after. 

A state of anger and resentment, fierceness and bitter- 
ness, is not the natural state of man's mind. It requires 

• 2 Sam. F. 2, 3. 
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some outward force and violence, as to raise it at first, so 
to keep it up afterwards. Afflictions will bow it down, 
or reflections calm it, or time will wear it out, if no new 
fuel be administered to revive it. Thus it happened in' the 
instance which I have been considering : and thus, I hope, 
it hath happened also in the nearer instance which I am 
next to consider; and which gave occasion to this day's 
joyful thanksgiving* 

But when I sbj joyful^ mistake ooe not, as if I thought 
it all matter of joy and triumph, without a proper mixture 
of compassion, shame, and sorrow* This is not like the 
triumph over a foreign enemy ; nor does it become us to 
show our rejoicings in the same manner, or with the 
same unbounded freedoms. For though the blessing of 
Heaven be as great, or greater, and the Divine goodness 
as remarkable, in putting an end to a rebellion, and pre*- 
venting a civil war at home^ as in repeated victories abroad : 
yet there is a tenderness due to the misfortunes of our 
fellow subjects; and not of those only who spent their 
loyal blood in the service of their king and country, but 
of theni likewise who were unwarily drawn in and enticed 
the other way, and have either fallen in battle, or have 
died ingloriously by the hands of justice : or of such as 
still survive ; but are too much filled with shame or grief, 
to r^oice with us ; and such also as have their minds so 
unhappily divided, between private affections and the pub- 
lic gpod, that they are not yet able to have a full and per- 
fi^t sense of the blessings of Heaven, or to relish the hap- 
piness of their country. These and the like considerations 
mu0t cast a damp upon our joy, on this occasipn; and 
render it something like to what a man feels within him- 
self, when by the loss of his limbs he has had the gpod 
fortune to preserve his body. This shall make me the 
more tender of speaking to the case in hand : and it were 
well if we could draw a veil over what can hardly be re- 
membered without a silent sh^me and sorrow for it. I 
shall however proceed to my second general bead, 
namely. 
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IL To make some brief application of the foregoing 
reflections to the occasion of this day's solemnity. 

I shall not minutely consider (nor indeed do I pretend 
to know) the birth and rise, or the particular springs and 
motives of the late rebellion. 

It Only I shall beg leave to observe in general^ what is 
open and visible to all, that passion and resentment had 
the greatest hand in it ; as it is the best excuse for it : I 
mean in those who were professed Protestahts $ and such 
of them especially, as had no scruple about the settlement 
in the late reign, nor in the beginning of this, nor sinoe, if 
we may be allowed to think (as certainly we may) that a 
man is not influenced by any principles of conscience, who 
at the same time swears, and acts against it. 

Title indeed was here pretended, as is usual in such 
cases. But whoever considers that the pretended title had 
been, in a manner, universally disowned and disclaimed in 
the two preceding reigns, and frequently rejected by the 
whole legislature, and abjured by men almost of all ranks, 
orders, or denominations amongst us, both then and aince, 
will easily allow that title was the pretence only, and dis- 
gusts and discontents the true motives* Which reminds 
me of an observation made by a great statesman and a 
polite writer of our own<; *^that upon the disputes of 
•' right and title to the crown, between the two roaes, or 
^* races, of York and Lancaster, the popular discdntants at 
*' the present reign made way for the succession of a new 
*^ pretender, more than any regards of right or justioe in 
'< their ritle ; which served only to cover the bent and bu- 
*^ mour of the people to such a change." Men may pre- 
tend conscience for their humours, their passions, their 
follies, their vices ; and it is irequent enough so to do ; 
and not easy to discover whether they are sinc^*e ot no, 
while they act consistently with themselves. But it must 
be a strange sort of conscience, that cannot be brought to 
comply with a government, and yet can be brought to 

* Temple, Misodl. part iii. p. 46. 
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swear to it : which is full of scruples about so uncertain a 
thing as the pretended title, and yet has no scruple about 
so plain and clear a thing as the obligation of an oath : 
which dares not give up some supposed rights of another, 
on any consideration whatever^ for fear of damnation ; and 
yet b not afraid to give up the very bonds and links of 
human society, and the most sacred ties of all govern- 
ments ; in a wordi to make God's name cheap, his autho-* 
rity contemptible, and his vengeance despicable in the eye 
of the world. But to proceed, 

%. I crave leave to observe next, that it may reasonably 
be presumed, that matters had never proceeded so far as 
to an open rebellion, had they not been industriously and 
artfully managed by the Shebas of our land, the emissa* 
ries of the Church of Rome ; I mean the professed Papists : 
meo of the most inveterate hatred to our relt^n, laws, 
aod establishment, and {o whatever tends to the prosperity 
and honour of the English Church or the English nation ; 
who have been contriving all imaginable ways to blast 
and ruin our happy Reformation from the first commenc- 
ing of it; have been concerned almost in every commo- 
tion of State, and active in every rebellion ; feeding upon 
our factions, and rejoicing daily in our unhappy divisions. 
These, as is well known, were the chief promoters of the 
late disturbances ; actuated with revenge against our king, 
our country, our laws, and constitution ) and with a zeal 
for that Church, which scruples not to allow, and even to 
bless and sanctify, any fraud or deceit, any treachery or 
periidtousness, any rage or violence, in order to extirpate 
what they call heresy, and to carry on the cause of their 
own super8titi<Hi and idolatry. How would they rejoice 
and insult over us, to find us doing with our own hands 
what they have been labouring unsuccessfully for above a 
century and a half together ! As to our heats and animo- 
sities amongst ourselves, they may subside and fall by de- 
grees ; and every thing noay revert into right order, so long 
as we keep out the common enemy. But if once we open 
a door to Papal tyranny and usurpation, and submit our- 

VOL. VIII. D d 
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selves to that yoke of bondage, all will be lost, and past 
recovery. It is worth remarking, that, amidst our many 
distractions and confusions, during the grand rebellion and 
usurpation, there was so much of the £nglish spirit still 
left, that they preserved themselves against any attempt 
of foreign powers. The nation was still honoured and re- 
vered abroad, though dismally divided and distracted at 
home. In a while their heats abated, and they settled into 
order and regularity : still retaining their own sovereignty 
and independency, and their religious and civil rights whole 
and entire. These reflections have carried me a little out 
of method : but I return. 

I should here go on to pursue the parallel between the 
case of the revolting Israelites and that of the persons 
concenied in the late rebellion, in many particulars ; as the 
strange absurdity and inconsistency of the design, how 
improbable a method to redress ,any imaginary or real 
grievances, without involving the whole nation in infinitely 
more and greater ; how repugnant to the principles of re- 
ligion and to common humanity ; how unlikely to pros- 
per, and how destructive in its consequences if it had. The 
last I shall speak to presently ; the rest I pass over : the 
thing speaks itself, or may be easily understood from what 
hath been observed above ; and we may spare ourselves 
the trouble of an ungrateful remembrance. It is sufficient 
that the good hand of Providence has defeated and blasted 
the designs of our enemies ; that our country is not made 
a scene of war, or a field of blood ; that neighbours and 
brethren are not, at this present, destroying and murder- 
ing one another ; that our goods and possessions are nor 
violently torn from us, our houses rifled, our temples de- 
faced, villages burned up, or cities consumed, and turned 
into ruinous heaps ; that *' Judah and Israel may dwell 
" safely, every man under his vine and under his fig 
" tree":" in a word, that we have the comfort and hap- 
piness to meet together this day, to bless and praise Al- 
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tnighty God for the preservation of our King and our 
country, our religion, laws, and liberties, and all we bold 
dear, from impending ruin. What the consequences of a 
successful rebellion (after a severe struggle, and wading 
through a sea of blood) might have been, we do not cer- 
tainly know; and it is happy for us that we do not. But 
in all human views, and according to the probable issues 
of things, (without a miracle to prevent them,) the least 
we could expect was, to have had the noblest and happiest 
island in the world ravaged and defaced by foreign in- 
vaders ; the bravest people, who have been used to give 
the law or the balance to Europe, made the scorn and the 
derision of those that bate them ; and, to finish our mi* 
sery, the purest and best constituted Church in the Chris- 
tian world, which was founded in the blood of martyrs, 
and has been preserved hitherto by marvellous provi- 
dences, given up for a prey to seducers, and overrun with 
bigotry, superstition, and idolatry. 

But some perhaps may think, might not God's good 
providence have prevented all this, even under a succession 
of Popish princes? Yes certainly, it might. For what 
might not an omnipotent God do for us, under the most 
deplorable and desperate circumstances? But who shall 
assure us that he will do it, if we suffer ourselves to fall 
into such circumstances by our own supineness, or, what 
is worse, perverseness ? Let any man tell us why Provi- 
dence has not prevented the like in other countries; or 
how it comes to pass that a succession of Popish princes 
hath ever proved fatal to the Protestant religion. The 
Homan Conclave understand this well enough, and have 
-been labouring this point with indefatigable zeal and pains; 
never doubting, but that by the gaining of this only, they 
may soon have what they please. 

It is frankly said by a late writer of the order of the 
Jesuits, speaking of the consequence of a Popish succes- 
sor to these kingdoms, that " it must perpetuate it (the 
" Romish religion) upon the throne, and in time bring it 
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" to prevail among the people */* The remark b true and 
just, founded on history and observation, and the plain 
reason of things. We humbly trust that God's good pro-i 
vidence will prevent this, and will support that blessed 
Reformation which his own right hand hath planted in 
these kingdoms : but not by miracles, nor out of the or* 
dinary way, but by means proper to it; that is, by per- 
petuating to us a succession of Protestant princes; the 
way by which he has been pleased hitherto to support it, 
and to preserve it down to this day. And we have reason 
to think and hope that he will still so preserve and con« 
tinue it, so long at least as till the sins of the nation are 
full grown, till we have filled up the '< measure of our 
'^ iniquities," and are become ripe for vengeance. God 
grant the ingratitude of many for mercies received, their 
unreasonable murmurs and complaints, their discontent^ 
edness with a well settled government, which they have 
frequently owned and solemnly sworn to, their heats and 
animosities, and party rage, may not hasten the approaches 
of the day of vengeance, and too soon eclipse the blessed 
light of the Reformation amongst us. 

But these are too melancholy presages upon a day of 
thanksgiving, which lets us into a more comfortable scene, 
and gives us a pleasing prospect of better things. I shall 
pass on to the last part of my design ; 

III. To draw a few practical advices proper to the place 
and audience. 

1. And the first is, to beware of the approaches of pas- 
sion, and to guard against any temptation or provocation 
thereto. The studious life may be an advantage to ua in 
this respect, by affording us $^ more thorough insight into 
the directions and workings of human nature; acquainting 
us with the distempers of the mind, and the causes of 
them, and the methods proper to heal them ; teaching us 
to think and reflect, and to turn our eyes inward upon our- 

« F. I. D'Orlemis Hist. StnarU, p. 298. 
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selves. This must render us less liable to be ensnared by 
passion^ and better able to discern what use we are to 
make of any trials or provocations we may meet with from 
the world. 

We have complained sometimes, and indeed with rea- 
son, of the general reflections thrown upon the (Jniver- 
Bities and Clergy : such treatment was as injurious as it 
was rude and uncivil. To throw scandal at large, and to 
condemn whole bodies for the faults of a kw, is an un- 
charitable and unwarrantable procedure. And this might 
have been enough to exasperate some men. But such as 
consider that this was chiefly owing to the petulance of a 
few writers, and those the least considerable ; and how 
unavoidable such things are, and how little they deserve 
the notice of understanding men, and how easily they are 
wiped off by a prudent and exemplary conduct : I say, 
such as consider thus, will think such censures proper 
only to provoke their pity, or to exercise their virtues, or 
to put them upon the practice of the Apostle's rule, ** not 
** rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing : but contrari- 
'^ wise blessing; knowing that they are thereunto called> 
" that they should inherit a blessing 7." 

a. A second useful caution is, to be upon our guard 
against any popular pretences or vulgar delusions. It 
should seem the privilege and happiness of such as are 
trained up to think justly, and to reflect coolly, to be above 
any thing of that kind ; to be able to distinguish between 
persons and principles, between men and things. It is 
natural for many to run in implicitly with whatever hap- 
pens to be espoused by any particular set of men, with 
whom they have been engaged in some common interests. 
The reputation of constancy, the fear of disobliging, and 
the flhame of deserting, are very powerful prejudices and 
strong temptations. But the best philosophy, as well as 
religion, teaches us to arm against this delusion; ac- 
quainting us, that it is the part of a wise and good man to 
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be consiant to none, farther than they are constant to 
themselves, and to their duty ; and that the truest con- 
stancy is, to sit loose to men, and to keep fixed to sounc} 
and good principles. Men are uncertain, fickle, various ; 
principles are settled things, and chatige not. These are 
what will hold, and what we may safely trust to, while 
men's humours are afloat, and their passions toss them to 
and fro : and these are what, after they have been weary 
of a vain pursuit, they will at length return to, when they 
grow cool, and reflect. 

When a nation is unhappily divided, and animositief 
run high, it is easy to imagine there may be danger of 
extremes either way. A good man has no security in such 
cases, nor any firm ground to rest himself upon, but by 
examining carefully what is true, right, and just in itself^ 
separate from common vogue or popular opinion. And 
this is so necessary a part of Christian conduct, that, 
amidst the variety of cases and incidents which may bap- 
pen, there is no other way of preserving a good con- 
science, and keeping up to one certain rule and tenor of life 
and conversation. And he that wants either the courage 
or the will to do this, knows not yet what it is to be a 
good Christian, or a good man. But, 

3dly and lastly, It should be our especial care not only 
to forbear any thing tending to promote divisions, but to 
use our best endeavours to heal and reconcile them. 

As there are none more sensible of these things than 
ourselves, or more likely to sufier by them ; so I beg leave 
to intimate, how becoming and proper a part of our pro- 
fession and business it is, to do what in us lies to prevent 
the growth and increase of them. While animositiea 
prevail, arts and sciences will gradually decay and lose 
ground; not only as wanting suitable encouragement^ 
but. also as being deprived of that freedom, quiet, and re-r 
pose, which are necessary to raise and cherish them. A9 
division^ increase, Christian charity will decline daily, till 
it becomes an empty name, or an idea on|y. Discipline 
will of course slacken and hang loose; and the conse- 
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quence of that must be a general dissoluteness and cor* 
ruption oF manners. Nor will the enemy be wanting to 
sow tares to corrupt our faith, as well as practice; and 
to introduce a general latitude of opinions. Arianism, 
Deism, Atheism, will insensibly steal upon us, while our 
heads and hearts run after politics and parties. 

It were a happy thing, if any remedy could be found out 
for these grievances ; if all odious names of distinction 
could be forgotten and laid aside, and moderate counsels 
might take place; if men would learn humility and 
contentedness, meekness and charity ; and consider that 
the ^' wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
** God;" and that all envy and malice and party rage 
are directly opposite to the mild and gentle spirit of the 
Gospel. 

Permit me to observe* that the great warmth and eager- 
ness, wliich is shbwn by many, is not about heaven and 
happiness, and the blessedness of the life to come. It is 
not so much as pretended that the glory of God, or the 
salvation of men, is what engages their thoughts and con- 
cern, or what they so eagerly contend for. It is all for 
the fading and perishing things of this life ; power. Honour^ 
and riches. These are the things which divide and distrapt 
us. Were it possible to restore a true spirit of heavenly 
mindedness^ those eager contests would soon fall of them- 
selves, as having no longer any sufficient foundation. 

We profess to believe a God, and a future judgment; 
a state of eternal happiness, and a state of eternal misery. 
We have been taught that we are as » strangers and pil- 
grims here on earth; that we are to seek for a bettet 
country, and are to look upon ourselves as citizens of 
heaven ; of that blessed place, from whence all envy and 
ill-will, all wrath and bitterness, all rancour and malice, 
all fury and violence, must be for ever shut out; and no- 
thing but love, peace, gentleness, harmony, and goodness, 
nhound for evermore. These things, I presume, are npt 

> Hebr. xi. 13. 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
D d 4 
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told us, in Scripture, as matters of theory and speculation 
only, or as subjects to talk on ; but are designed to influ- 
ence our practioei and to make us good men. 

It is a moving and a solemn reflection, made by * a gfeat 
Prelate of our Church on another occasion, 

^^ That a good man would be loath to be taken out of 
'< the world reeking hot from a sharp oontention with a 
** perverse adversary, and not a little out of countenance to 
^^ find himself in this temper translated into the calm and 
*' peaceful regions of the blessed, where nothing but per- 
'' feet charity and good^will reign for ever." This was 
meant of controversial disputes; but may be applied with 
equal or greater force to our party contests, which are 
neither so innocent nor so useful, nor carried on so coolly 
as the other. 

But this I leave to your serious and pious meditation. 
And shall conclude with a word or two of advice to the 
youth of the University, whose want of years and sedate- 
ness may render them most liable to intemperate sallies. 

As the privilege of their education raises them above the 
vulgar crowd, and is apt to inspire larger thoughts and 
views in them, as well as to create expectation in otiiers; 
so it concerns them highly, to demean themselves suitably 
thereto, and to act up to their character. 

To behave themselves soberly, peaceably, and dis- 
creetly; to let party disputes alone, which can hardly 
be managed with temper even by men of years and 
gravity. 

Not to provoke or to exasperate one another by any op- 
probrious words or invidious names, invented only to sow 
discord and to propagate mischief in the world. In fine, 
to use no insulting, no rudeness, no misbecoming beha- 
viour, on this day of thanksgivings or oti any day after: 
but to curb their passions, to observe rules and orders, to 
submit to their proper governors, and to pursue their re- 
spective studies ; such as may hereafter render them the 

^ Tillotson, vol. i. p. 5S3. 
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supports and ornaments of our most holy Church, and so 
many blessings and comforts of the age and place they 
shall live in. 

In the mean while, to set a shining example of sobriety, 
modesty, regularity, and all other graces and virtues that 
may tend to promote the glory of Almighty God, the se- 
curity and satisfaction of our most gracious, and, to us par- 
ticularly, most indulgent Sovereign, and the peace of his 
kingdoms ; together with the honour and prosperity of the 
University whereunto they belong; and their own com- 
fort, welfare, and happiness, both now and for ever. 
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Matth. v. i6. 

Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good worksy and glorify your Father which is in heaven^ 

X HESE words of our blessed Lord have relation to what 
went before; being a continuation of the same thought, 
and a kind of practical conclusion drawn irom it. In the 
thirteenth verse of this chapter, he tells his dbciples that 
they ** are the salt of the earth ;" thereby intimating 
their character and office, to season the world with their 
instruction, to purify it by their example, and by both to 
spread such a sweet savour of life to all around them, as 
should preserve them from corruption, and render their 
persons acceptable unto God. To enforce this farther, 
and to imprint it deeper, he carries on the same thought 
in the verses following, but under another metaphor, 
lively and ekgant as the former; ^* Ye are the light of the 
** world," says be, verse 14. to the same disciples ; signi- 
fying thereby their qualifications and endowments, toge- 
ther with the duties arising from them : they were to 
hold out the light of their instruction, persuasion, and ex* 
ample, to an ignorant and immoral world ; that is, in the 
words of the text, ** to let their l^ht shine before men, 
*< that they might see their good works, and glorify their 
** Father which is in heaven." 

Which is as much as to say, *' Be ye shining profes- 
<' sors, and bright examples of religion and virtue in a 
<' dark, misguided age ; but not so much for your own 
<^ honour or reputation, as for the glory of God : let 
^ strangers see and admire your work offaith^ and labour 
" oflove^ and patience of hope ^ that they may be convert*^ 
<< ed and edified thereby : but let the praise and glory of 
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" all be returned up to the author and fountdn of all, to 
•* your Father which is in heaven" 

Having shown the connection of the words with the 
words preceding, and briefly intimated the general mean- 
ing and design of them, I may now proceed to consider 
them more distinctly and largely, in the method here fol- 
lowing. 

I. To show what is implied in the duty of " letting our 
" light shine before men." 

II. To lay down some considerations, proper to enforce 
Che practice of it. 

III. To observe how far those considerations may affect 
Christians in general^ or some in particular: concluding 
with a suitable application of the whole to the present oc* 
casion. 

I. I shall endeavour to show what is implied in the 
duty of " letting our light shine before men." 
' The duty taken in its full latitude, with all it contains 
and comprehends,^ is not so properly a distinct duty in it- 
self, as the sum total, or completion of all. It is not only to 
be religious, but to be eminently so ; not only to be good 
and virtuous, but to be exact and exemplary in it; not only 
to be truly pious, but to be remarkable and conspicuous in 
the face of the world for it. We may however distinguish 
between the foundation and the superstructure, between 
goodness in the general and a supereminent degree of it; 
and so the text may be considered as containing a duty 
distinct by itself, namely, the duty of l^ing open and ex- 
emplary in our virtues; not concealing or smothering our 
good principles or practices, but producing them and 
drawing them forth in the face of the world. But I shall 
not affect to be very nice and critical, in distinguishing 
the foundation from the superstructure, choosing rather to 
take both in; only insisting more particularly on ^e latter, 
as most agreeable to the design of the text. A point of 
this nature, if treated of in any measure suitable to its 
dignity and importance, may, I presume, deserve the at- 
tention of any Christian auditory,, and of this especially; 
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where are many present whose education and circum- 
stances give them a more peculiar concern in it, and are 
such as will bear in the application. Now^ to come to the 
business in hand; the advice of the text, to '^ let our light 
** shine before men," may be conceived to imply two 
things. 

1. That we give sufficient outward proofs of being 
ourselves moved and actuated by a true spirit of godli- 
ness. 

2. That we make it our endeavour, by all practicable 
and prudent methods, to implant and propagate the same 
in others. 

I. As to the first part, our giving sufficient outward 
proofs of our being actuated by a true spirit of religion, 
or godliness ; this is to be done partly by the constant te- 
nor of our lives and conversations, and partly by our oc^ 
casional joining in any public services tending to the ho- 
nour of God and the happiness of mankind. 

Pious and good men may give sufficient proof of what 
they are, by the constant tenor of their lives and conversa* 
tions. Indeed, a man cannot be throughly religious, but 
the world must see a great deal of it ; and every fair and 
impartial judge will readily understand it. Humility, 
temperance, modesty, friendliness, aifability, and other 
the like social virtues, will of course appear ; and it will 
not be difficult for bystanders, of any reasonable discern- 
ment, to distinguish between real unaiTected goodness and 
any false appearances of it, especially if it be accompanied 
with a religious observance of such public duties as can- 
not be hid from the world. Of this kind are these; a 
careful attendance upon the solemn and public worship, 
a reverent regard to God's holy word and sacraments, a 
conscientious performance of charitable exercises, such as 
visiting the sick, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
and relieving the oppressed : to all which may be added, 
any occasional promoting and encouraging public designs 
set on foot for the glory of God and the benefit of men. 
Such instances of duty, if done at all, must be done in 
public, and cannot be concealed* The world is the pro- 
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per fitftge for them t it is tcarce poflsible for a man to be, 
aA it were^ a common friend or benefactor^ but men must 
see it and Uke notice of it* And it is very agreeable to 
the precept of the text, for a man to desire even to be 
seen oftn^j while he sets them such good example : pro- 
vided only that he disclaim the glory of it, rendering it up 
entire to Almighty God, to whom alone all glory does of 
right belong* 

It may perhaps be objected to what hath been said, 
that our blessed Saviour, in the next chapter, cautions us 
very strictly against /a^/iii^, prayings or giving alms, with 
any design to be seen of men* And that he means a great 
deal more than the forbidding us to make that the only 
motive for what we do, is very plain from the strict secre^ 
cy which he enjoins in the performance of those duties : 
we must industriously hide and conceal them from the 
view of the world, to prevent the very suspicion of our 
being so employed. How is this reconcileable with the 
advice of the text, to " let our light shine before men;" 
and for this very end and purpose, ** that they may see 
"it?" 

This seeming difficulty will admit of a very plain and 
obvious answer, if we distinguish between private and 
public duties; which have their several ends and uses, 
and are therefore to be conducted by different rules and 
measures. To clear this point, let us take into consider* 
ation the three duties before specified, prayer, fastings and 
almsgiving* There is a private kind of prayer^ proper 
for the closet ; a secret intercourse to be religiously kept 
up between God and our own souls. For this kind of 
prayer, enter your closet^ and shut the door, and pray only 
in secret. 

But then there is also a public kind of prayer, in the 
family i or in the Christian assemblies ; the very end and 
design of which is to implore public blessings, and to 
keep up an open show, an outward face of celigion in the 
world ; here " let your light shine before men," by your 
constant attendance thereunto, and by all the outward 
becoming t(^eiis of a serious and fervent devotion. 
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The like may be said for fasting. Good men will, for 
many private reasons proper to themselves, undertake 
sometimes voluntary fastSy such as the world need not, 
ought not to be acquainted with. Here let the rule be, to 
** anoint the head, and wash the face, that you appear not 
" unto men to fast/' But besides these private fasts, 
there are also public standing fasts of the Church, and oc- 
casional ones of the State : here ^' let your light shine be- 
•* fore men :'* fast as you are commanded to do, and let 
others know that you do so, for the sake of the benefit 
they may receive from your good example. 

The third instance is almsgiving. A pious and good 
man will often do alms in secret , for reasons proper and 
private to himself. In such cases as these, " let not your 
" left hand know what your right hand doeth:" be as se- 
cret and reserved as possible. But there are also many 
public occasions for the exercise of the duty of almsgiv- 
ing : here " let your light shine before men, that they 
" may see it :" be charitable and generous in the face of 
the world, thai men may observe it, bless God for it, and 
take example by it. 

Thus are the private and public duties admirably con- 
trived and tempered together, so as mutually to support 
and strengthen each other. Were they all of a public 
kind^ reli^on might become matter of form, and degene- 
rate into hypocrisy and vain*glory : or were they all to be 
done in secret, the benefit of example would be lost, and 
religion would of course decline daily, for want of public 
countenance and encouragement. Private duties are, as 
it were, the life and spirit of religion; without which it 
would be a kind of dead ceremony and lifeless form : 
while the public serve to ^ve the greater gloss, grace, 
and strength to the other ; and most of all contribute to 
the continuance and propagation of religion in the world. 

Having shown how we are to *• let our light shine" 
by the proofs we give of our own righteousness, I come 
now, 

Z. To consider the other way of " letting our light 
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*^ shine/' by our endeavours to implant and propagate 
the same spirit in others. Example is of greatest torce 
in this matter : and so far this article will coincide with 
the former. Only, there I considered it as a proof of 
what the man is in himself; here I am to consider it 
under another view, in respect of its happy influence upon 
other persons. Any duty or virtue may be sooner learnt 
by example than by rule. Thb shows at once what many 
words would but imperfectly describe. It is a lesson suit- 
ed to all capacities ; such as a child may apprehend, and 
yet the oldest and wisest may improve by. It is learnt 
without trouble, and steals upon us almost without 
thought. It comes in by the eyes and ears, and slips in- 
sensibly into the heart, and so into the outward practice ; 
by a kind of secret charm transforming men's minds and 
manners into its own likeness. When I speak of er- 
ample, I suppose it to consist in words as well as in ac^ 
iions. A good man's discourse, in the way of pattern and 
example, may be as edifying as his life. His ordinary 
conversation, tempered with prudence, sweetness, and 
modesty, may be very instructive in the main ; and^ even 
without the formality of grave admonitions^ may be a kind 
of lecture of morality to all around him. There will be 
something peculiar and distinguishing in his manner, some* 
thing savouring of the pious frame and disposition of his 
heart. His candour in judging, his modesty in censuring, 
his caution and reserve in believing, or reporting ill of any 
man, his charity in excusing, or giving every thing the 
kindest turn that it can bear; these and many other 
graces may appear, even when he seems least to design 
it; and may be highly useful and edifying to as many as 
observe it. The due govemmefU of die tongue^ whtcir is 
the glory of a man, as well as the perfection of a Chris- 
tian, can be no other way so easily and so' handsomely 
taught as in the way of example* 

But though example be the standing andtlie most ef- 
fectual method of diffusing our lights yet there are many 
other occasional means, proper at some seascms, to en- 
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force and strengthen it. hmong which, in the first place, 
may be mentioned exhortation ; which, as it is more di- 
rect and plain, so it may sometimes awaken and ronse 
those whom no example coutd move. The offiee of ex- 
horting more especially becomes persons of superiority 
and eminence, in profession, age, dignity, or abilities ; as 
magistrates, ministers, parents, ma»ters> 8cc. It may hn 
deed be exercised toward equals or sttperiors: only then 
it requires a different manlier^ a more cautious treatment, 
and a mote ceremonious address. ^ To exhort one an-* 
"other daily^* seem* to be the doly of Chrisdans at 
large, the doty of all towards all ; provided only it be 
done pertinendy, discreetly, and seasonably; with dne 
regard to time, place, person, and other cirenmstances. 
It is however a duty very much grown into cKsose, since 
we have fallen from the primitive simplicity: nor is it 
easy to revive it in these times 5 there being few fit to 
discbarge it as they ought, and fewer that would bear it. 
Yet those who are really good men themselves, and en^ 
dowed with the gift of prudence, may often engage in it 
with success, and thereby diffuse their light fanther than 
they can by example alone* 

Another method, near akin to the former, is that of re- 
proof. It is the duty of persons in authority to rebuke 
and reprove offenders, in such a way and at such seasons 
as are the fittest and most proper for answering the ends 
of itf ves. the reelaiming of the sinners themselves, and 
putting a stop to the contagion of their example. Great 
tenderness and caution are reqmred in a point of this ex- 
treme nicety; though the same general rules may, for 
tlie most part, serve either for exhortation or reproqfy and 
1 need not repeat them. 

To Gondttde this head, whatever endowments, stations, 
or abilities a man is possessed ol, affbvding him means for 
the promodng of piety or the suppression of vice y these 
are all so many ways pointed out for diffusing his light 
abroad, and mdcing it shhte oui with histre, and to ad- 
vantage. The world has been much obliged to the seve- 
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ral religious societies^ happily set on foot in this kingdom^ 
for the many and various means they have devised of 
spreading a sense of religion and piety far and near; by 
forming of, schools of charity, by taking care of the execu- 
tion of good laws against profaneness and immorality j by- 
dispersing religious books, by improving and augmenting 
parochial libraries, by sending out missionaries into fo- 
reign parts to propagate the Gospel, and by sundry other 
commendable services too long to be mentioned. In a 
word, whatever ways and means can be thought on for 
instructing, converting, or improving present or future 
generations ; all are referred to this head, and fall under 
the precept of the text, to ^^ let our light shine before 
'^ men." Having thus stated and cleared the duty, I now 
proceed to my second general head, 

II. To lay down some considerations proper to enforce 
the practice of it. 

And these are three: the glory of God, the public 
good, and our own particular interest in a life to come. 

I. Let the first consideration be the glory of God, which 
is the motive hinted in the text ; ^< that they may see 
" your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
^' heaven.'' It must be a public and exemplary profes- 
sion or practice, that must bring the greatest honour to 
Almighty God^ and niake his name famous to all the 
ends of the earth. A private, retired virtue, however safe 
and easy to a man's self, does but little, in comparison, to 
promote God's honour in the world. It is welt known 
how very shy and reserved many otherwise pious and 
good men are with respect to any outward show or ap-' 
pearance of religion. They are apt to seek corners -and 
privacies on purpose to conceal it ; . as if they had a mind 
to go to heaven in disguise, and to steal through the 
crowd into a better world. And though the saving, of 
our souls be the great business of life, and what, it is to 
be hoped, we have most of us a real and hearty concern 
for in our secret retirements ; yet it must, I am afnud, he 
owned, that there is too little mention made of it, even 
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when it might be proper, and too general a siltoce and 
reserve about it. This so close and wary carriage in our 
Feligtous concernments is more than need be or should 
be ; and is attended with some ill effects. For while bad 
example is open and daring, and solicitations to vice pub«> 
lie and common; if there be not some exemplary in- 
stances of true piety and godliness to confront them, 
God's honour must of course suffer, and the cause of re- 
ligion decline daily. If impious wretches form their clubs 
and cabals, (and such we have been lately told of as can- 
not be mentioned without horror, nor paralleled in any 
history ;) I say, if they gather together to carry on the 
interests of the kingdom of darkness, to keep lewdness in 
countenance, and to stamp some credit even upon the 
most execrable blasphemies ; it concerns every good man, 
on the other hand, to be zealous for God's honour in the 
face of the world, in order to give the greater life and 
vigour to religion, and to make the adversary, at length, 
sink down in utter shame and confusion. There is ordi- 
narily that force in truth, and in a just and righteous 
cause, that while men stand up for it with resolution and 
constancy, they are in a manner secure of triumphing over 
all its opposers. But, - 

2. As the glory of God requires this exemplary con- 
duct, so also does the good of man. This is not so pro- 
perly a different topic from the former, as the same under 
a different view. For whatever tends to make men wiser 
and better, does in the same degree tend to the further- 
ance of God's glory ; which is then at the highest when 
the greatest numbers join in celebrating his name. Now 
that the exemplary lives and services of good men are of 
great force and efficacy to convince and convert others, is 
too plain a thing to need many words ; and it has been 
already hinted. Let those therefore who have learnt 
the true art of living, come abroad, and practise in the 
view of the world. However highly some may speak of 
the contemplative and devotional life, it seems to be the 
perfection of those only who either have no call to, or arc 
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too weak and unfurnished for, the cictwe. Such as live 
like anchorets in a cell or a cloister, may do well in some 
particular circumstances, when their service is not want- 
ed, or would be fruitless : but these are not the men to 
whom the world must be indebted for the example of 
holy living. They are too private to be seen, and too sin- 
gular in their way for the generality of men to take th^r 
rules and measures from. Men must be taught to be re- 
ligious and virtuous after another method, or not at all ; 
there being few, in comparison, whose circumstances will 
admit of such abstraction and retirement. They must be 
taught how to be much in company, and to be rel^ious 
all the while; how to converse daily with the world, 
without being corrupted thereby ; how to cUspatch busi- 
ness, and manage the affairs of life, still preserving their 
integrity, and keeping up a real and hearty sense of true 
godliness and piety. Examples of this kind are highly 
necessary, and of all the most useful. From such the 
foolish may learn wisdom, and the wicked be wrou^t 
over to virtuous and godly living ; from them the intem- 
perate may learn sobriety; the unclean, chastity; the proud 
and high-minded, modesty and humility; the dissolute and 
profane, recollection and gravity. These things must be 
learnt, not from recluses, but from men of public life and 
character, that mingle with the crowd, and act their parts 
upon the stage of the world. Thus lived Christ and his 
Apostles^ thus also John the Baptist, for the latter part 
of his life, to show that his former had not been spent in 
vain. For though it be necessary to retire sometimes, for 
the sake of improvement; yet the design of such improve- 
ment is, in a great measure, lost, if it does not prepare 
and qualify us for a more public life, or public services, 
whenever we shall be called to them ; that so the world 
may have the benefit of our improvements, and take their 
pattern and direction from us. 

3. To this I must add^ thirdly, a farther consideration, 
drawn from our own particular interest in a life to come. 
Such as ^^ turn many to righteousness,'' saith the Pro- 
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phetj •' shall shine as the stars for ever and ever*/' And 
our blessed Lord hath said ; *' Whosoever shall confess 
" roe before men, bim will I also confess before my Fa- 
^ tber wihioh is in heaven ^/' And in another place, 
^' Whosoever shall confess me before men, him shidl the 
" Son of man also confess before the angels of Godc." 
There is some uncommon happiness in reserve, some ex- 
oeeding, as well as eternal^ weight <f glory laid up for 
those who make it tiieir more especial care to stand up 
against a deluge of ^iniquity, heresy, or profaneness ; and, 
by tbetr exemplary labours and endeavours, do their best 
to confipoiit and shame a wicked world. Troubles and 
difficdlties there are, great and many, in doing it, (as in 
all glorioos enterprises,) and they enhance its value, and 
heighten the reward. And let this suffice by way of mo- 
tive to the duty laid down in the text. I proceed, 

III. Thirdly, to observe how far these considerations 
may aSect Christians in general^ or some in particular ; 
where I shall conclude with a suitable application of the 
whole to the present occasion. 

The duty here recommended, more or less, concerns all 
Christians. For there is no one so mean or low but may 
set a good example, and in some measure promote the in* 
terests of religion, suitably to the station, whatever it be, 
wherein God has placed him. But more particularly does 
the precept of the text concern those who are set upon a 
hill; persons of quality and high station, who move in a 
larger sphere, and are able to do much by their counte- 
nance, interest, and authority. Nothing can sooner or 
more efiectually recommend virtue and piety than illus- 
trious and great examples. This is the way to bring reli- 
gion into vogue, and to render it genteel and iiashionable ; 
which is a considerable advantage to it. Vice, in itself 
vile and odious, will by this means become more and 
more despicable. Many will grow perfectly ashamed of 
it, while they see none but the inferior rank giving in to 

• Dim. xii. 3. »» Mattb. x. 32. ^ Lake xii. 8. 
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it. They will put on the outward garb of sanctity (at 
}east) as a part of good breeding, and a gentlemanly ac- 
complishment. And though it should sometimes rise no 
higher than a refined hypocrisy , yet even that may have 
its use, and be of much better consequence, in respect of 
example, than open profaneness. But we may reasonably 
hope that good and great examples would strike much 
deeper into the hearts of many ; and by degrees spread a 
real and hearty sense of religion and piety through the 
kingdom. 

After persons of high station and authority, in Church 
or State, the Clergy in general may be mentioned, as 
men particularly concerned in the advice of the text* 
They are in a special manner set up for ^^ lights of the 
'^ world,'' for ensamples and patterns to others. It is 
their profession and business to promote virtue, and re- 
buke vice ; to maintain God's honour, uid to keep up a 
sense and face of religion in the world. It cannot be 
thought pretending in them, however it might in others, 
to stand up for God and religion. A more than ordinary 
zeal for God*8 glory, a devout earnestness in prayer, a re- 
ligious gravity, and even great appearances of sanctity, at 
proper seasons, such as might look like ostentation in 
others, may be becoming and graceful in them, whea 
joined with a good life. Indeed, it is no more than what 
their high office and sacred character demand of them, 
suitable to that peculiar relation they bear to God, and to 
the work which they are sent to do, that of reforming 
the world. 

From the Clergy I descend, with pleasure, to the Cler^ 
gy*s Sons, here met together; and making a becoming 
and venerable appearance upon this our solemn festival. 
Surely they also are raised up for ** lights of the world.'* 
God hath this day called us to his holy sanctuary, singed 
us out from city and country, from remote and distant re- 
tirements, to appear in one collective body, and in the 
view of the world. Now is the time to " let our light 
** shine before men," while their eyes are upon us, and 
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tbey are expecting to '^ see our good works/' that they 
may " glorify our Father which is in heaven." You are 
an holy seedy sanctified from your birtky and eminently 
consecrated to the service and glory of God. Your edu^' 
cation is a farther privilege; you have been bred up within 
the verge of the tabernacle, amidst holy offices, under the 
nurture and admonition, the example and the benediction 
of the sacred calling. Let it be seen by our lives and 
conversations, under whose roofs we have some time 
dwelt, by whose instructions we have profited, and by 
whose examples we have been formed. Let our manners 
declare our extraction, and every Utw of our behaviour 
show the work of some masterly hand. I cannot here 
run through the whole circle of divine graces and virtues, 
wherein we ought to be exemplary, after the pattern set 
us by our pious progenitors. Your own better thoughts 
will suggest to you more than I can find words to ex- 
press. Three things only I will take leave to mention, 
whereby we may make our " light shine" to very excel- 
lent purposes. 

1. By a becoming zeal for the primitive faith and doc- 
irine. 

2. By our promoting works of charity. 

3* For the sake of both the other, by our expressing, 
on all proper occasions, a religious concern for the Esta^ 
llishment in Church and State. 

I. Let us, in the first place, manifest a becoming zeal 
for the primitive faith and doctrine: that faith which was 
taught us by our fathers^ and which they repeived and 
professed as handed down to them, by a long series 
and succession of bishops and martyrs, from Christ and 
his Apostles. We are now called to a more than com- 
mon zeal for the /ai/A, while Atheism and Deism make 
daily advances ; and Arianism^ paving the way to both^ 
appears open and barefaced. It has been the glory of our 
Clergy, our immediate and our remote progenitors, that 
they ever held in veneration the mysterious doctrine of 
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the ever blessed Trinity. When Socinia$iism, some years 
ago, made lai^ steps and loud triumphs, very fittle im- 
pression could be made upon the Clergy; who, conform- 
able to their stibscriptionsj still adhered to the true fiutb, 
almost without exception. They knew how ancient tluU 
fSuth was, and what value had been set upon it by all the 
primitive churches. Let it then be one principd part of 
our care and concern, to copy after those bright ex- 
amples, by our constant and unshaken seal for the im- 
cieni faith : so may we approve ourselves as true sons of 
this Church, by inheriting those principles which oar &- 
thers preserved as a sacred depodiumy to be handed down 
to their children, and to children's children, and to all 
succeeding generations. To desert this £aith, or even to 
be cold and indifferent towards it, is to sully oar extrac- 
tion^ cancel oar sonship, and to strike ourselves at onoe 
out of privilege and character. 

a. A second method of making our light shine, is by 
promotit^ works of charity. This subject hath been, 
often and excellently handled in this place, and upon tine 
same occasion. The usefulness and necessity of public 
charities in general, and of this in particular, have been 
set forth in the strongest colours ; and are, no doubt, so 
deeply imprinted in the heaits and minds of the audience, 
that they can never be erased or blotted out. Your light 
has shone abroad from hence to distant quarters, even to 
the darkest comers of the land : and both widows and or^ 
f^hons, with as many as wish well to them, have often 
** seen your good works, and glorified your Father which 
^ is in heaven," for them. 

IVidows and orphans have been ever looked upon as 
very proper objects of compassion and charity. Their 
helpless condition and afflicted circumstances plead 
strongly in their behalf: and lest they should ever want 
a friend to prefer their petitions^ God himself has con- 
descended to recommend their case, and in moving terms 
to intercede, and almost entreat for them. Now, if cert- 
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dows and orphansy m general, have so jtwt a claim to our 
charity, much more those of o«nr own household and &- 
mily ; whose husbands, whose fathers have served at the 
altar; and some of them by their integrity, or generous 
disdain of mean compHanoes, others by their suffering for 
conscience sake, many for want of provision suitable to 
their merit, have entailed poverty and distress upon their 
unhappy families. But these and the like oonsiderations 
are so well known, and have been so often repeated, that 
I forbear. It may be a comfortable thought to us, that, 
amidst our sorrowings for the ravages made by avarice at 
home, and our consternation at the advances of a pesti^ 
letfce abroad, there are yet many great and excellent de- 
signs on foot, many commendable charities going on, pro- 
moted and encouraged by some of all ranks and orders of 
men, through the whole nation. These, we hope, may 
in some tneasure atone for a deluge of iniquity, and be 
sufficient to draw down still more and more blessings and 
mercies upon this Church and kingdom. Happy they 
that join bands and hearts in these good works; they 
shall not be afraid in the evU day, but shall stand in tie 
gap, before the Lord, for this land, that it may not be de- 
stroyed when God comes to visit us. 

Thirdly and lastly, to our zeal for the true faith and 
for works of charity, let us add, for the sake of both the 
other, a religious concern for the Establishment in Churdi 
and State. This will be securing the outworks, and pre- 
serving the necessary /(mce^.' which if we neglect to do, 
o^xt faith will be broke in upon and trampled down ; and 
all our promising foundations for public charities will be 
razed and tore up. I need not remind you how much 
these depend upon the Protestant settlement in the State* 
This in particular, which we are now met to solemnize, is 
perfectly wrapped up in it ; and must either stand or fall 
with it. An anniversary festival of the Sons sfthe Clergy, 
what is it but a triumph over Popery, an insult upon 
their doctrine of the Clergy's celibacy, and an affront to 
their policy and practice? Who sees not that our ground 
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is entirely Protestant, that our charter subsists by the 
present settlement^ and must dissolve with it? 

As our zeal for the settlement in Slate is thus highly 
becoming our place and character^ so likewise is our 
hearty concern for the Establishment of the Church. This 
is the band of union which keeps us in, and shuts heresy. 
Popery, enthusiasm, and every wild disorder, out. Take 
away this, and what are we but a broken, disconcerted 
multitude, without order or discipline, exposed to every 
rude assault, and unable to make head against foreign or 
domestic enemies? If therefore we value our religion, 
we must look well to the Establishment of the Church, 
the only outward human means of preserving our £uth 
and doctrine, and handing them down safe to our poste- 
rity. 

Let us therefore, my brethren, be hearty and constant 
friends to our present Establishment in Church and State. 
I put both together ; neither can they subsist asunder : 
none can be really friends or enemies to either^ without 
being such to both. They that strike immediately at the 
Churchy pave the way, at a distance, to the ruin of the 
State: as, on the other hand, they that aim directly at the 
overthrow of the settlement, indirectly and remotely lay a 
train for the destruction of the Church also. Church and 
State are vitally linked together, united in their interests, 
and inseparable from each other. This was well under- 
stood by our pious and wise forefathers; who, as they 
have, many ways, preserved the Church, by their close 
attachment to the constitution in State ; so have they as 
eflfectually secured the State, by their resolute adherence 
to, and unanswerable defences of, the doctrines of the 
Church. Let us, their progeny, take pattern from their 
examples ; discountenancing, on the one hand, every wild 
conceit of a State's subsisting without an Established 
Church ; and on the other, all vain and delusive hopes of 
a Reformed Church's subsisting under a Popish settle- 
ment. 
To conclude ; may every one of us here descended of 
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the sacred line take the instructions of Solomon for the 
advice of a father ; " My son, fear thou the Lord and 
^^ the King : and meddle not with them that are given to 
" change^/* 

* Prov. xxiv. 21. 
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7, CoK. xiii. ]4. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christy and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. 
Afmen* 

JL HIS solemn form of blessing, or benediction, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, laid down by 
St. Paul, and from him derived into the common liturgies, 
may be a proper subject for our meditation upon the fes- 
tival of the Holy Trinity, which we this day celebrate. 
It 18 a festival of long standing in the Church ; though 
not so ancient as those of Christmas, Easter, Ascension- 
Day, or Whitsuntide. 

Every Lord's Day, formerly, was looked upon as the 
feast of the Holy Trinity, being in memory of the crea^ 
Hon and of Christ's resurrection; in both which the 
three Divine Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were 
all jointly concerned. Besides that in every festival, of 
old time, it had been customary to celebrate the praises 
of the Holy Trinity, in the common doxology, ('* Glory 
" be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
" Ghost,") and in other the like forms, in the daily ofiices 
of the Church ; so that it appeared the less necessary to 
set apart any particular day in the year for the comme- 
moration of the Holy Trinity, when the memory thereof 
was otherwise kept up in the ordinary and standing litur- 
^es all the year round. 

However, since the doctrine of the blessed Trinity is 
in itself of the highest concernment to all Christians, and 
had met with many opposers, even among Christians 
themselves, (by reason of its sublimity far surpassing 
human understanding,) the piety of our ancestors took 
care to have this momentous article more particularly in- 
culcated ; and, for that very purpose, set apart one more 

VOL. VIII. J^f 
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especial Sunday in the year, to be called Trinity Sunday, 
as a standing memorial of it. Which seems to have been 
first done about nine hundred years ago, or at the least 
six, in some churches or monasteries ; and in process of 
time became the usual and customary way in all churches 
throughout the world. The day chosen for it is the Sun- 
day after Whitsunday, the most proper of any. For as 
the festival of Whitsunday is in memory of the great 
things done for us by God the Holy Ghosty Christmas and 
Easter, of what hath been done by God the Son, and all of 
them set forth the inestimable love of God the Father, by 
whom the Son was sent, and the Holy Spirit shed abroad; 
after such particular notice taken olF the Divine Persons 
singly and separately^ nothing could be more suitable 
than to have this festival immediately follow, wherein to 
celebrate the praises of all three together : so that the 
preceding festivals naturally conclude in this of the pre*- 
sent day. 

And that I may do some justice to this day's solemnity, 
I have made choice of a text, which is in effect a prayer 
put up to the three Divine Persons, imploring their aid, 
grace, and assistance. It is St. Paul's prayer, while we 
consider him as looking up to the three Divine Persons, 
hnploring a blessing from them ; and it is his benediction, 
if you consider him as imploring the same for and upon 
the Corinthians, to whom he is writing: so that the 
words have a double aspect ; are petitionary, with respect 
to the Divine Persons, asking a blessing of them ; and ov- 
thoritative, with respect to the Corinthians, upon whom^ 
as Grod's minister, by apostolical authority, he conveys 
the blessing derived from above. '' The grace of the Lord 
*^ Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
" of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen." 

I must make a few remarks upon the several parts of 
the text, for the better understanding of it : which when 
I have done, I shall proceed to the consideration of the 
matter contained in it. 
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^^ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ." Our common 
way of expressing it in the Liturgy is, ** The grace of 
^' our Lord Jesus Christ." And so many of the old Greek 
copies and versions, and ancient Fathers, read this text of 
St. Paul: instead of the Lord Jesus, our Lord Jesus; 
though the difference is not very material. The next 
words are, ** and the love of God;" that is, of God the 
Father. And so also some Greek copies, one version, 
and a Gh-eek Father read the place. But the other read- 
ing is best warranted, and therefore rightly preserved in 
our translation. God the Father has particularly and emi- 
nently the name of God given him, in the Scripture style, 
because he was first made known to the world, and be- 
cause God the Son and Grod the Holy Ghost (though one 
God with the Father) are yet represented as submitting 
to inferior offices, and to be sent by4he Father: and one 
of them is his Son, and the other his Spirit, referred to 
him, as being the Jirst in the Godhead, and fountain of 
both the other. 

The following words, " the communion of the Holy 
^* Ghost," in the usual form, is the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost: in which there is no more difference, than the 
putting one English word for another. Fellowship is the 
old word, and more properly English, the word commU" 
nion being borrowed from the Latin. Our Liturgy being 
older than the present English translation of the New 
Testament, keeps the old word fellowship, which the 
people had been used to in the daily service. But commU' 
nion being thought the handsomer expression of the two, 
aSter fellowship became vulgar, it was chosen rather than 
the other. 

The Amen at the end of this text has been thought 
not to be St. Paul's, but to have been added by the 
Church of Corinth ; it having been customary for them 
to %By Amen after the reading of this epistle to them. 
This conjecture is founded upon the Amen*s being want- 
ing in some ancient copies: but since a much greater 
number of copies have it, the conjecture goes upon very 
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slight grounds. And this is all I thought necessary to be 
stud, in relation to the words of the text. I now proceed 
to the matter. My design is to treat of the nature, dis- 
tinction, union^ and ojffkes of the three Divine Persons 
herein mentioned : not in the dry controversial way, which 
I tUnk not proper for popular discour8es> but in such a 
way as may be sufEcient to give every common bearer a 
good notion of what I am talking about, and may be use- 
ful to him, in respect both of his faith and practice. 

In the text, we find first grace, as coming from Grod the 
Son; then Zow, as fronvGod the Father; and lastly, com^' 
munion, as being of the Holy Ghosts 

What these three thii^s mean^ I shall show, when I 
come to speak of their distinct offices. 

The method I intend is this. 

I. To treat of the .nature^ distinction, union, and offices 
of the three Divine Persons. And, 

II. To intimate the use and importance of these great 
articles of our Christian faith. 

I. I am first to treat of the nature, distinction^ union, 
and offices of the three Divine Persons. 

I. In the first place, it is proper to say something of 
the nature of each Person, that you may the better con- 
ceive what kind of Persons they are. 

The first and most general distinction of all things that 
are, is into two kinds, created and uncreated. The nature 
of a creature id this, that it comes into being by the order, 
will, and pleasure ot another, and may cease to be when- 
ever the Creator pleases. Of this kind are the sun, moon, 
stars, men, angels, and archangels : they are all of a frail, 
changeable nature ; they might cease to be, and. sink into 
nothing, as from nothing they came, were they not sup- 
ported by a superior hand. Only the three Divine Per- 
sons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, they can 
never fail or cease : they always were, and always will be; 
their property is always to exist from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, without the help or support of any thing else 
whatever, being indeed the stay and support of the whole 
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creation^ of the whole bulk and mass of beings. Our 
thoughts are quite lost, as often as we think of any per- 
son's existing before all beginning : yet we are very cer- 
tain that so it must be, or else nothing could ever begin 
to be at all. Whether one only, or more Persons might 
or do exist in this most perfect and incomprehensible 
manner, we could never know by our own reason alone^ 
unassisted with Divine revelation. But sacred Writ suf- 
ficiently assures us, that three such Persons there are^ 
who have been from all eternity without beginning, and 
who cannot but be to all eternity ; and these are the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. I will not stand to 
prove this to you particularly from holy Scripture, because 
it would lead me into a large field of inquiry, beyond the 
compass allowable in discourses of this nature. It is suf- 
ficient to say, that this is and has been all along the faith 
of Christ's Church, founded upon Scripture : and my de- 
sign now is rather to tell you what the true faith is^ and 
to assist you in conceiving it, than to lay down the parti* 
^ular proofs and arguments on which it rests. 

To conceive then rightly of the three Divine Persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, consider them as being 
just the reverse of what creatures are ; not frail, mutable, 
or depending on any one's pleasure ; not as beginning to 
be, or capable of ever ceasing to be; but as being perfect 
and unchangeable, all-sufficient, and independent, without 
beginning, and without possibility of ever coming to an 
end. Such is the nature of these three ; and for that rea- 
son they are all properly Divine. 

2. After this brief account of their nature, I may next 
consider their distinction. They are constantly represented 
in Scripture as distinct from each other: the Father is 
not the Son, nor is the Holy Ghost either of the other 
two. They are described, as any other distinct persons 
are, by different characters and offices. This is so plain 
through every page almost of the New Testament, that 
it were needless to instance in particulars. The Father is 

Ff3 
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said to send, the Son to be sent, and the Holy Ghost to 
proceed, or go forth. The Father is represented aa one 
witness, and the Son as another witness: the Son as one 
comforter, the Holy Ghost as another comforter, not both 
one comforter. The Father is introduced as speaking to 
the Son, and the Son as speaking to the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost as delivering commands from both. These 
and a multitude of other particulars plainly prove their 
distinction one from another ; which being analogous to, 
and nearly resembling the distinction of persons among 
men, or angels, or other rational creatures, we therefore 
presume to call it a personal distinction, and to call the 
three, three Persons. 

3. But as there is a distinction amongst them, there is 
also an union, a very close and unexpressible union, among 
the Divine Three, And though Scripture every where re- 
presents these three Persons as Divine, and every one 
singly God and Lord; yet the same Scriptures do as con- 
stantly teach that there is but one God and one Lord. From 
whence it evidently follows, that these three are one God 
and one Lord. And if such an imperfect union as that of 
husband and ivife be reason sufficient to make them twain 
to be one flesh; and if the union of a good man to Christ 
shall suffice to make them in a certain sense one spirit^, 
how much more shall the incomparably closer and infi- 
nitely higher union of the three Divine Persons one with 
another, be sufficient to denominate them one God, or one 
Lord ! There is no other union like it, or second to it ; an 
union of will, presence, power, glory, and all perfections : 
an union so inseparable and unalterable, that no one of 
the Persons ever was or ever could be without the other 
two ; it being as necessary for the three to be, and to act 
together, as to be at all; which is the perfection of unity, 
and the strongest conjunction possible. 

Our blessed Lord therefore intimates, that he and the 

• 1 Cor. vi. 17. 
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Father are one : and they are represented by St. John in 
his Revelations, as being one temple\ and as having but 
one throne^, and making but one light. 

The Holy Ghost likewise is represented as being one 
with the Father, as much as the soul of man is one with 
the man whose soul it is<>. And they are all three toge- 
ther said to be one; " these three are one V' which though a 
disputed text, is yet not without very many and very con- 
siderable appearances of being truly genuine. The doc- 
trine however is cert^ from many other places of Scrip- 
ture, whatever becomes of that text ; and the unity of 
three Persons in one Godhead sufficiently revealed, as well 
as their distinction. Neither is there any difficulty in ad- 
mitting that three things may be three and one in difierent 
respects; distinct enough to be three, and yet imited 
enough to be one; distinct without division, united with- 
out confusion. These therefore together are the one Lord 
God of the Christians, whom we worship, and into whom 
we have been baptized. 

I proceed now, after considering what the Divine Per- 
sons are in themselves, to observe also what their offices 
are, relative to us. We are taught in our common and ex- 
cellent Church Catechism, taken from Scripture, to be- 
lieve in God the Father who made us, in God the Son 
who redeemed us, and in God the Holy Ghost who hath 
sanctified us. So that the peculiar offices of the three 
Divine Persons are, to create, redeem, and sanctify. To 
the Father it peculiarly belongs to create, to the Son to 
redeem, to the Holy Ghost to sanctify. The Father is 
God the Creator, the Son is God the Redeemer, the Holy 
Ghost is God the Sanctifier. Which is not to be so un- 
derstood, as if neither the Son nor Holy Ghost were con- 
cerned in creating; nor as if neither the Father nor Holy 
Ghost were concerned in redeeming; nor as if neither 
Father nor Son were concerned in sanctifying. All the 
three Persons concur in every work; all the three toge- 

^Rev. xzi. 22. «Rev.xxii. 1. *lCor. ii.ll. • IJohn v. 7. 
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ther create^ redeem, and sanctify : but each Person is re- 
presented, in Scripture, as having his more peculiar part or 
province in regard to these several offices ; on account of 
which peculiarity, over and above what is common to all, 
one is more eminently and emphatically Creator , another 
Redeemer, and a third Sanctifier. So much as is common 
to all, serves to intimate their union one with the other : 
and so much as is peculiar to any one, in like manner serves 
to keep up the notion oi rh&iv distinction. We may observe 
something of like nature in the words of the text. ** The 
" grace of the Lord Jesus Christ." God the Father giveth 
grace, and the Holy Spirit likewise giveth grace, and is par- 
ticularly called the Spirit oi grace; and grace is the com- 
mon gift of the whole Trinity : but yet here it is peculiarly 
attributed to Christ, as his gift and blessing, and denoting 
the special grace of redemption* The next words are, 
" the love of God," that is, of God the Father. We read 
of the " love of Christ,*' and of the " love of the Spirit;'* 
and love is common to the whole Trinity, for *^ God is 
" love." But here one particular kind of love, the love of 
the Father in sending his Son to redeem us, the Holy 
Ghost to sanctify us, is intended. 

The last words are, ** and the communion of the Holy 
" Ghost." Now there is a communion both of the Father 
and the Son with every good man ; according to what our 
Lord says, " If any man love me, he will keep my words; 
** and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
" him, and make our abode with him ^" Every good man 
is the temple of the whole Trinity, which has communion 
with him, and abides in him ; as is plain from innumerable 
texts of Scripture. But, in this text, one special and pe* 
culiar kind of communion, appertaining to the Holy Ghost, 
is signified. 

One thing however is observable, that though St. Paul 
might have indifferently applied grace, or love, or commu-^ 
nion, to either Father, or Son, or Holy Ghost, or to all 

f John xiv, 2X 
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together; yet he chose rather to make the characters 
several and distinct, to keep up the more lively sense of 
the distinction of persons and offices. Having intimated 
as much as is needful, of the nature^ distinction^ union, and 
offices of the three Divine Persons of the ever blessed 
Trinity, I now design very briefly, 

11. To intimate likewise the importance and use of 
these great articles of our Christian faith. The import- 
ance of those weighty truths may be judged of from the 
nature of the thing itself, as well as from the concern 
which God hath shown to inculcate and fix them upon 
our hearts and minds. 

I. From the nature of the thing itself. If there really 
be three such Divine Persons as I have described, (and no 
one can doubt of it, that reads the Scripture without pre- 
judice,) it must have been as necessary to let mankind 
into some knowledge of them all, as it is that we should 
have right and just sentiments of any one. For there is no 
having a right apprehension of any one, without knowing 
what relation he stands under to the other two. To know 
or conceive of God as a single Person, is to know God 
very imperfectly, or is rather a false conception of God. 
It is therefore of as great concernment to know that God is 
three Persons, (supposing it really so,) as it is to conceive 
truly, rightly, and justly of God. Farther, if there really 
be three Divine Persons, it is as necessary that man should 
be acquainted with it, as it is that he should direct his 
worship where it is due, and to whom it belongs. For if 
all honour, and glory, and adoration, be due to every Per- 
son, as much as to any ; it was highly requisite that a 
creature made for worship, as man is, should be instruct- 
ed where and to whom to pay it. To offer it to any single 
Person only, when it is claimable by three, is defrauding the 
other two of their just dues, and is not honouring God 
perfectly, or in full measure and proportion* Besides, how 
shall any one Person justly clum all our homage and ado- 
ration to himself, and not acquaint us that there are two 
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Persons more, who have an equal clium to it, and ought 
tberefi>re to receive equal acknowledgments ? 

Add to this, that if man is to be trained up to a know- 
ledge of God here, in order to be admitted to ^* see God 
^* as he is/' in the life that shall be hereafter; it seems 
highly requisite that he should know at least /tow many 
and what Persons stand in that character, that by his ac* 
quiuntance with them now, in such measure as is proper 
to this state, he may attract such love and esteem for 
them here, as may prepare him for the fuller vision and 
fruition of the same hereafter. Thus far I have presumed 
to plead, from the very nature and reason of the thing it- 
self. But to this I must add, 

2,. That this reasoning is abundantly confirmed, from 
the concern that God hath shown to imprint and inculcate 
this so necessary and saving belief upon us. I shall not 
here cite the many texts of Scripture bearing testimony to 
the Divinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and engag- 
ing us to place our hope, trust, and con6dence in them al], 
and to pay our worship to them. This would be too large 
a task, and is a work more proper for a divinity ch^r 
than for the pulpit. But I shall single out two or three 
considerations appearing to me of great force ; leaving you 
at leisure to consult the Scriptures themselves, for the 
many and plain testimonies of the Divinity of the three 
Persons. 

You will observe, that as soon as ever our Lord had 
given his disciples commission to form a church, he in- 
structs them to baptize in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, 

This was the one short and important lesson to be first 
instilled and inculcated into the new converts through 
every nation. From whence we may justly infer, that the 
faith in these three Persons as Divine, in opposition to all 
the gods of the Gentiles, was to be the Jundamental article 
of Christianity, the distinguishing character of the true 
religion. Such care has been taken to impress the belief 
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of the ever blessed Trinity upon the minds of all Christ's 
disciples. 

Another thing I would observe, not so obvious perhaps 
as the former, but not less worthy of notice; and that is^ 
bow the whole scheme and frame of the Divine dispensa- 
tions seem purposely calculated to introduce men gradu- 
ally into the knowledge of these three Persons. This ap- 
pears all the way down from the fall of Adam, to the 
completion and perfection of all by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. One might justly wonder why man, created 
after God's image, should be so soon suffered to fall ; and 
why, after his fall, such a vast preparation, such a long 
train should be laid for his recovery, that there should be 
no way for it but by means of a Redeemer to mediate, to 
intercede, to suffer for him, to raise and restore him, and at 
length to judge him. Why might not the thing have been 
done in a much shorter and easier way ? Why might not 
God the Father (so graciously disposed towards all his 
creatures) have singly had the honour of pardoning, re- 
storing, raising, and judging mankind? Or supposing both 
the Father and Son joined in the work, why should it be 
still left, as it were, unfinished and incomplete^ though in the 
hands of botk^ without the concurrence of the Holy Ghost f 
Can any doubt be made, whether God the Father singly 
was able or willing to do all that the Holy Ghost has 
done for us ; to work miracles, to shed gifts, to sanctify 
and purify man's nature, and to qualify him for the enjoy- 
ment of God ? These things must appear strange and un- 
accountable, ftill of darkness and impenetrable mystery. 
But our wonder ceases as soon as we consider that man- 
kind were to be gradually let into the knowledge of three 
Divine Persons, and not one only; that we were to be 
equally obliged to every one of them, that so we might be 
trained up to place our love, our fear, and trust in all, and 
pay acknowledgments suitable to their high quality and 
perfections. This is the reason of that long train and vast 
preparation in man's redemption: and with this view, 
there appear so many characters of consummate wisdom 
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all the way, that nothing can furnish us with a more 
charming and august idea of the Divine dispent^ations from 
first to last. Consider but a little our Lord's conduct, 
when he was going to take his leave of his disciples, and 
what he said to them upon that occasion : << It is expe- 
" dient," says he, '* for you, that I go away : for if I go 
'' not away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if 
** I depart, I will send him unto youS." And in another 
place, '^ I will pray the Father, and he shall send you an- 
" other Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever*>." 
What is the meaning of this ? Could the disciples want 
any other comforter ^ when he had told them, in the same 
chapter, that he himself and the Father should come and 
make their abode with them > ; and when he had deter- 
mined himself to be with them ^* alway, even to the end 
" of the world ''," what occasion could they have for any 
other comforter? Or what comforter could do more or 
greater things than the Father and Son could do, by their 
constant presence with them} But the reason of the 
whole procedure is very plain and manifest. The Holy 
Ghostf the third Person of the ever blessed Trinity, was to 
be introduced with advantage, to do as great and signal 
things for mankind, as either Father or Son had done ; that 
so he likewise might partake of the same Divine honours, 
and share with them in glory : and thus Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost might be acknowledged as one God, blessed 
for ever. 

It can never be imagined that an all wise God, jealous 
of his honour, and strictly prohibiting all creature worship, 
would ever have laid such a scheme as has been laid to 
magnify two creatures, and to raise them to such a height 
of honour and dignity, as to be made partakers of that 
glory and worship which can be due to God only. No, 
certainly ; the Son and the Holy Ghost are no creatures, 
but strictly Divine, and of the same true and eternal God^ 
head with the Father himself. In this faith was the 

• John xvi. 7. ^ John xiv. 16. * John ur. 23. ^ Matt xxviii.20. 
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Church founded ; in this fedth have the renowned martyrs 
and confessors of old lived and died; in the same faith 
are all the churches of the Christian world instructed and 
edified at this day. Let it therefore be the especial care 
and concern of every one here present^ to continue firm, 
stedfast, and unshaken in this £Euth; and never to be 
moved from it by the "disputers of this world;" who 
are permitted for a while to gainsay and oppose it^ for a 
trial and exercise to others, that ** they which are approved 
** may be made manifest/' Persevere in paying all ho- 
nour, worship, and praise to the three blessed Persons ; 
knowing how great and how Divine they are, and how 
securely they may be confided in. And let the intimate 
union they have one with another put us in mind of that 
brotherly love and union which ought to be among Chris- 
tians ; that we may become, as it were, one heart and one 
soul, knit together in one faith, in the unity of the spirit, 
and the bond of peace. So may the "grace of our Lord 
" Jesus Christ," and the " love of God the Father,*' and 
the " communion of the Holy Ghost," be with us all 
evermore. 
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EccLES. vii. 14. 

In the day of prosperity be joyful^ but in the day of adver- 
sity consider : God also hath set the one over against the 
other, to the end that man should Jind nothing after 
him. 

jL he words which I have here cited are in some mea- 
sure obscure, and of doubtful meaning ; which is no fault 
of the translation, since the original itself is here also 
ambiguous, and fairly capable of more meanings than 
one. 

Our translators have left a latitude in their version of 
the place, not taking upon them to determine the sense 
where the generality of the expression in the original had 
left it undetermined ; lest they should thereby forestall the 
reader's judgment, and make a comment instead of a 
translation. A safe and prudent rule in translations, to 
leave a text in the same doubtful state wherein it was 
found; rather than to fix and determine it to a certain 
meaning, upon uncertain conjectures. It may be left to 
commentators, whose proper business it is, to point out 
some determinate sense for a reader to fix upon : and if it 
be not certainly the true sense, yet if it be a good sense, 
and as probable as any other, it may very well pass for the 
true one, till a truer can be found. 

Now as to the text before us, the first words of it, " In 
" the day of prosperity be joyful," have no difficulty : the 
sense is plain and obvious, and thus far interpreters are 
agreed. The next clause, " but in the day of adversity 
** consider," may well enough bear to be changed into 
this ; but consider also the day of adversity ; that is, look 
backwards or forwards to the day of adversity ; as being 
that which went before, and may also ensue upon the day 

VOL. VIII. o g 
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of prosperity : for God hath set the one over against the 
other ; so I render this clause, (instead of God also hath 
" set/* &c.) the better to preserve the connection and co- 
herence of one part with another. The last words of the 
text are the most obscure of any, and capable of divers 
meanings ; " to the end that man should find nothing after 
*' him." I shall not trouble you with a tedious recital of 
the several constructions put upon them by different in- 
terpreters ; some referring the words, after him, to man, 
the nearest antecedent; and others, I think rightly, to 
Godf the more remote. Instead of the words, " to the end 
" that man should find nothing after him," I should ra- 
ther choose another rendering, which the words of the 
original will very well bear, and which makes the sense 
more natural and coherent; in such a way (order, or 
method) that man can find nothing after him: nothing 
after God, nothing to correct or justly complin of. The 
whole verse then may, I conceive, be thus rightly para- 
phrased. 

" /;/ the day of prosperity be joyful, receiving and enjoy- 
^^ ing the blessings of Heaven with thankfulness and cheer- 
" fulness ; but consider also the day of adversity, as what 
" went before, or may again return : for God hath set the 
*^ one over against the other, in such a way ; he hath so 
" mingled and tempered prosperity and adversity toge- 
" ther, and hath so exactly balanced one with the other, 
" that no man, after him, can find any thing to correct or 
" complain of with any reason ; nothing wiser or better 
** can be contrived or thought on, for the due government 
<^ of the moral world, after what unerring wisdom has 
" once fixed and settled." 

The text, thus understood, will lead me to discourse 
upon the manifold wisdom of Divine Providence, in the 
various turns and vicissitudes of human affairs; the inter- 
changeable successions of judgments and mercies, whe- 
ther towards particular men, or whole bodies of men, 
churches, and kingdoms; the revolutions of states, and 
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fortune of empires^ public calamities and public blessings 
returning in their appointed seasons : a subject useful at 
all times, and particularly suitable to this day's solemnity. 
For though (God be thanked) the blessings which we 
now commemorate may turn our thoughts chiefly to the 
brighter side of Divine Providence ; yet both the advice 
of the text, and the reason of the thing, call upon us to 
consider the dark side also. We shall have no full sense 
of the mercies we enjoy, till we look back to the calami- 
ties which we once lay under : neither shall we be in a 
right disposition to make the best use of what we have, 
unless we look forward to the great uncertainty and in- 
stability of all things here below ; how suddenly adver- 
sity may overtake us, and a cloud overshadow us, amidst 
our rejoicings. We have had our days of prosperity and 
our days of adversity, as all other nations also have had 
theirs : " God hath set the one over against the other," in 
the ordinary course of his Providence, to chastize, try, 
exercise, or improve mankind. His goodness is chiefly 
seen in one, his justice in the other ; his wisdom and his 
power in both. In discoursing farther, 

I. I shall first observe, in the general, that we ought to 
look up to God as the supreme Author both of calamities 
and blessings. 

II. I shall apply the general doctrine to the particular 
case of our late troubles, and our deliverance from them in 
the happy Restoration. 

III. I shall point out the proper use and improvement 
to be made of all. 

L I am, first, to observe, in the general, that we ought 
always to look up to God, as the supreme Author both of 
calamities and blessings* His Providence steers and go- 
verns all things both in heaven and earth. Every seem- 
ingly uncertain chance or wandering casualty is directed 
to its proper end by his unerring wisdom. Not a hair of 
any man's head perishes, nor so much as a sparrow falls, 
but by his guidance or permission. Second causes are 
entirely in the hands of yh^ir first mover : even the volun- 
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tary counsels and contrivances of moral agents are all 
conducted by his rule and governance ; and are so curi- 
ously wrought in and interwoven with his eternal pur- 
poses, as to make up, in the whole, one entire, uniform, 
and beautiful contexture. He hath the hearts and wills of 
all men under his sovereign command, winding and turn- 
ing them by secret and irresistible influences, to bring 
about his own good and great designs. So that all events, 
whether calamitous or prosperous, are in the last result 
to be ascribed to his directive or permissive Providence : 
which I may show a little more particularly, first of cola- 
mitieSf and next of blessings. 

I. As to calamities, it is said, '* Shall there be evil in a 
•' city, and the Lord hath not done it*?'* And in another 
place; " I form the light, and create darkness: I make 
«* peace, and create evil : I the Lord do all these things^ :" 
that is, either by direction or permission. Accordingly, 
David scrupled not to say, that the Lord had bidden Shimei 
to curse him^. And Absalom's wickedness in rebelling 
against his royal father, and going in unto his father's 
concubines ^y were a judgment of God upon David, conse- 
quent upon God's avenging sentence pronounced against 
him in the matter of Uriah. For " thus saith the Lord, 
" Behold, I will raise up evil against thee out of thine own 
^' house, and I will take thy wives before thine eyes, and 
*^ give them' unto thy neighbour, and he shall lie with 
** thy wives in the sight of this sun. For thou didst it 
** secretly: but I will do this thing before all Israel, and 
" before the sun<^." When God sees fit to execute venge- 
ance, he unties the hands of wicked men, and lets them 
loose to commit all uncleanness and iniquity with greedi- 
ness. He withdraws his protecting arm, for a time, from 
those whom he has once determined to chastize. And in 
such a case it is all one to him, whether the fiiry of wild 
beasts or that of wilder men be let in upon them to execute 
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his righteous judgments. This is no reflection upon his 
holiness, or unspotted purity ; as if he either stood in need 
of men's wickedness, or were consenting unto it : but it is 
a marvellous instance of Divine wisdom in conducting all 
things to some excellent purpose, that the very worst of 
all shall not return useless or empty ; but the very things 
which of all others are the most displeasing and hateful to 
him, shall yet be turned to a good use, and made to serve 
the ends of his glory ; while the wicked actors either de- 
sign nothing of it, or design the quite contrary. To ifiem 
remains shame and confusion of face, for the evil of their 
doings : to him glory and praise, for bringing good out of 
eviL Thus the serpent was suffered to beguile Eve, and 
Eve to deceive Adam, which brought on a curse upon 
them and theirs : but out of this mischief was made to 
spring up an everlasting covenant of mercy ; and the curse 
was thereby converted into a blessing, Joseph was meanly 
and maliciously sold into Egypt by his inhuman brethren : 
they did wickedly therein, but God was wise and gracious 
in permitting it, as fully appeared by what followed after. 
God suffered Satan to afflict Job in a very grievous mea- 
sure : but then he made it subservient to Job's happiness 
and to his own glory. In like manner he suffered Judas 
to betray, and the Jews to crucify our blessed Saviour : 
they acted wickedly, exceeding wickedly ; but God was 
very just and kind in permitting them so to do, to bring 
about the great and glorious purposes of man's redemp- 
tion. 

Such is the wisdom and goodness of Almighty God in 
conducting all events to his own glory ; and making both 
wicked men and devils undesigning instruments to execute 
his all-wise and secret counsels. 

The ends which God hath to serve, in any great calami- 
ties, are many and various, and often dark and mysteri- 
ous ; that it may be hard to know on what special errand 
they come, and whether they be designed more for trial 
and exercise f than for vengeance or punishment. Only in 
national visitations we may reasonably judge, for the 
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most part, that one particular end and design of them is 
correction and chastisement for national sins. This was 
manifest all along in the Jewish Church and nation. The 
calamities they suffered by sword, pestilence, famine, or 
captivity, were all so many judgments upon them, bearing 
a visible reference and proportion to the nature, number, 
and aggravations of their sins and impieties. And the 
reason given by Almighty God, in the case of the Amorites, 
whom he would not finally cut off before their iniquities 
were full f, seems to carry in it the force of an argument 
for the truth of the observation in general ; and may give 
light into the methods of God's vindictive dealings with 
whole nations or communities. From the consideration of 
calamities let us turn our eyes to a more pleasing prospect, 
namely, to that of blessings, 

2. The very name of blessings intimates their author, 
and speaks their Divine original. The common sentiments 
of mankind, upon which the custom of speech is formed, 
seem to agree in this; that prosperous events are the 
blessings of Providence and the gifts of God. And they 
ought indeed to be esteemed of as such, being more pecu- 
liarly and eminently his works. They are what he parti- 
cularly delights, and, as it were, triumphs in ; and more 
abundantly displays his power in effecting. They fall in 
with his primary and original design in creating us ; which 
was no other than to set forth his own goodness, and to 
promote our welfare and happiness. And though calami- 
ties are, in their season, necessary to this very end; yet it 
is that necessity alone which makes them eligible: for 
God ** does not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
*< men." 

Besides that afflictions and troubles are, for the most 
part, owing rather to God's permissive, than directing 
Providence; and are often little more than the natural 
fruits and consequence of men's sins. As when animo- 
sities run high, and ambition and avarice, and other vile 
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affections reign ; when public spiritedness decays, and re- 
ligion declines, and charily waxes cold ; the natural effect 
and result hereof can be nothing else but the desolation, 
the misery, the ruins of a land : so that men may justly 
blame themselves for the calamities of their own making. 
But blessings and comforts are more directly and plainly 
the work of God. No device or art of man could ever be 
able to procure even the ordinary comforts of life, without 
God's special assistance: and as to extraordinary turns 
and revolutions of State, such as we this day comme- 
morate, his interposal in such cases is often clear and ma- 
nifest. They are brought about by surprising incidents, 
and by some marvellous train of providences; to show 
that the whole contriving, conducting, and completing 
them are entirely his. I proceed then, 

II. To apply the general doctrine to the particular case 
of our late troubles, and our deliverance from them in the 
happy Restoration. 

We must first take a brief, summary survey of those ca- 
lamities, under which this Church and nation had for many 
years groaned. Whoever will be at the pains to peruse 
the black history of those rebellious times, will there find 
such amazing circumstances of distraction, horror, and 
confusion, as are scarce to be paralleled in any Christian 
annals : such insolencies, oppressions, rapines, murders, 
treasons, so openly carried on, without remorse or shanie, 
among Christians^ reformed Christians, neighbours of the 
same kingdom, and brethren of the same household; and 
all this with such a glozing show of piety and devotion, 
with hands and eyes lift up to heaven, seeking the Lordy as 
the phrase then was : such a scene, I believe, as was never 
before seen or heard of; and when it was, might have 
made a generous mind almost disdain the relation he bears 
to the species J or even to blush for the reproach of being 
reckoned to the kind. Misguided zealots took upon them 
to set rules to their superiors ; to trample on all laws, 
sacred or civil; to involve three kingdoms in a dreadful 
war, wherein were lost above two hundred thousand lives; 
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the bravest blood of the country spilled, the worthiest 
families stripped^ plundered, and undone. Under pretence 
of espousing liberty and property y those wretched patriots 
pulled down all the ancient fences made for the security of 
both ; showing at length what kind of liberty it was that 
they affected: liberty to imprison^ banish, plunder, and 
destroy all that had either loyalty to provoke their resent- 
ments, or revenues to supply their avarice : liberty first to 
deface, spoil, and crush the monarchy and next to accuse 
and condemn, and in the end to murder the man: liberty 
to tread under foot all authorities, to set up and pull down 
parliaments^ or to model them at pleasure ; to abolish a 
whole House of PeerSy and almost to extinguish the nobility ^ 
raising up the very dregs of the populace to usurp their 
places : in a word, liberty to turn a kingdom upside down, 
and to leave it languishing, and well nigh expiring in its 
miserable distractions and most deplorable confusions* 
Such was the sad and mournful estate of this unhappy island 
in its civil capacity. But its religious one was still worse, 
and of more melancholy consideration ; inasmuch as the 
concernments of it are higher, and reach farther than the 
other. Our excellent Church was soon vanquished and 
trodden down, after the King, its nursing father ^ had lost 
his head in defence of it. When monarchy once failed, 
episcopacy could not long survive : that venerable, ancient, 
apostolical order fell a sacrifice to misguided zeal and 
blind popular fury. Then began conceited ignorance to 
triumph wide and far over learning and sound knowledge; 
novelty over antiquity; confusion over order; schism, 
heresy, and blasphemy, over unity, orthodoxy, and sincere 
piety. This was refining upon the Church of England ! 
These our reformers I 

It were endless to proceed in the melancholy story of 
the Churchy and most deplorable state of religion in those 
times ; when it seemed all to degenerate into a solemn 
cant, or into the vilest hypocrisy; was mostly outside, 
cover, and pretence, to beguile some persons out of their 
estaitSj and others out of their lives. 
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But I forbear: let us come to the consideration of 
God's overruling providence in those sad calamities. It 
may sound harsh to say it, but so it was ; the hand of the 
Lord was in all this. Those deplorable distractions were 
his judgments ; the enraged multitudes were the ministers 
of his vengeance ; and what they did wickedly, traitor- 
ously, rebelliously, was by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, wisely, righteously, and even gra- 
ciously permitted. Perhaps for the trial and exercise of 
good men, to improve their virtues, and to heighten their 
rewards : perhaps, to teach us, by dear-bought experience, 
to set the higher price and value upon good order and re- 
gularity, and to make us for ever after abhor such princi- 
ples or such practices as tend to overthrow them. Perhaps 
for the greater honour of our excellent Church, permitted, 
for a while, to lie bleeding of the wounds received from her 
enemies; that as in most other circumstances she had 
come the nearest to the primitive churches, so she might 
not be far behind them in sufferings also. 

However dark and mysterious the designs of Providence 
may be, one thing however is evident, that God's aveng- 
ing jfi^/ic^ was particularly seen in those times of trouble ; 
justice upon a sinful nation, upon all orders and degrees of 
men, upon all kinds, sects, and parties ; as all, more or 
less, contributed either to the rise, or growth, or continu- 
ance of them. Faults there were, many and great, on all 
sides ; and all in their turns suffered for them. The church^ 
men and royalists^ many of them, for being too full of 
heat and resentment, for taking unwarrantable steps at the 
beginning, and making use of unseasonable severities, and 
some unusual stretches of prerogative; which gave great 
offence, and first paved the way to our future troubles. 
And these were the first that felt the weight of the ensuing 
calamities. 

The disciplinarians as justly suffered for the lengths 
they ran in the rebellion; for their unreasonable prejudices 
against the croum and the mitre ; and for the desperate 
steps they took to introduce their discipline^ and to new 
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mode} our religion. Tbey were remarkably defeated and 
disappointed in all their fairest hopes and most promising 
expectations ; the Divine justice, at length, raising up a 
new sect to be a scourge for them, as they had been to 
others. 

And even the new sect, or medley of sectaries^ (as they 
were then called,) they did not long enjoy the spoils of 
their iniquity, but were many of them grievously oppressed 
and harassed by the tyrannical power which themselves 
had set up. Thus was the Divine justice visibly exercised 
upon all parlies one after another : which at length hap- 
pily ended in disposing all to accept of their true and only 
cure, the Restoration, The Sovereign resumed his throne; 
the nobility their ancient grandeur, and seats in parlia- 
ment; the Bishops their sees; the loyal gentry their 
estates and privileges ; the commons their rights and fran- 
chises; the whole kingdom their freedom, safety, and 
tranquillity. The power military again became regularly 
subject to the civil; and now law and justice flowed in 
their ancient channels: mutiny and discord ceased; all 
things reverted 10 their primitive order and regularity, 
calm, quiet, and composed : nothing but joy and gladness 
seen in every face; some few only excepted, whom their 
crimes had made desperate, and who were left to repine in 
comers. " This was the Lord's doing, and it is yet mar- 
** vellous in our eyes :" that so many jarring factions, and 
disunited parties, with so many different views, divided 
interests and affections, should yet unite together in one 
common design, should join heads, hearts, and hands 
in the Restoration ; though tbey had most of them again 
and again entered into solemn resolutions and repeated 
oathsy covenants^ and engagements to the contrary. What 
could ever have brought about so surprising a revolution, 
so easily, so suddenly, so irresistibly, but an Almighty 
arm presiding over kingdoms, and bearing sovereign sway 
over the very hearts and wills of men ? I need not proceed 
farther in describing the happiness of the Restoration : I 
have been doing it in effect, and perhaps in the strongest 
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and most awakening manner, while I have been setting 
forth the many and dreadful miseries which preceded it, 
and from which we were delivered by it. 

All happiness in this world is but comparative, and is 
never so clearly seen, or sensibly perceived, as when we 
duly consider or experimentally know what it was to 
want it. The blessing of health is then best understood 
after we have felt the pain, the wearisomeness, the anguish 
of an acute disease or a long sickness. The fruits of li- 
beriy have the more grateful relish after the uneasy hours 
of a close and tedious confinement. How welcome is re- 
pose and rest after great toils and fatigues ! How comfort- 
able is peace after the doubtful hazards and hardships of 
a consuming war ! And how exceedingly delightful and 
transporting must good order and government appear, after 
recounting the miseries of popular tumults, the distracting 
scenes of anarchy and confusion ! 

Seeing then it hath pleased Almighty God thus mira- 
culously to heal our breaches and to bind up our wounds ; 
what remains, but that we " rejoice in the day which the 
" Lord hath made," and that we endeavour proper and 
suitable returns of praise and adoration, of obedience and 
service to him ? Which brings me to my last general 
head, namely, 

ni. To point out the proper use and improvement to 
be made of all. And here I need not go farther than 
the advice of the text ; " In the day of prosperity be 
** joyful ;'* but consider also that the day of adversity may 
come. Therefore prepare for it, and guard against it. And 
in order thereto, out of many good rules which might be 
proper to this end, I shall mention two only, that I may 
draw to a conclusion. 

1. The first is, to he watchful over the beginnings^ 
over the first tendencies to public broils or distractions. 
To what a hideous length did many run in our late 
troubles, who at first never intended it ? But one thing in- 
sensibly drew on another ; and many unforeseen incidents 
drove men on, when once entered, beyond their first 
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thoughts and counsels, till they were gradually led up to 
the very highest pitch of impiety and wickedness. From 
representing grievances^ they proceeded to undutiful pe^t- 
tions, from petitions to seditious remonstrances^ from re- 
monstrances to covenants and associations^ then to riots 
and tumultSf and so on to open rebellions. Thus came our 
miseries rolling on, like the waves of the sea, till they 
overwhelmed us. A few wise counsels and healing mea- 
sures, at the beginning, might have accommodated the 
rising differences, and have prevented what followed. 

2. A second good rule of pmdence and necessary maxim 
of life is, for men to know when they are well: not to 
be too humoursome and delicate, if things do not exactly 
answer what they may fondly expect or wish for ; nor to 
affect changes at any time without the greatest necessity. 
This one lesson, well studied and practised, might have 
prevented our twenty years miseries; and might have 
preserved to us, for the whole time, all that happiness 
which in the end we only regained. We have felt the 
mischief of disturbing settlements, and throwing govern- 
ment off the hinges : let it be a warning to all, not to be 
fond of experiments of that kind, but to prize and value an 
establishment when they have it ; particularly to be thank- 
ful for the present one, which, through many doubtful 
struggles and weary strifes, has been transmitted to us, 
from the Restoratiofi down to this very day; but withal 
augmented, improved, and strengthened, as later experi- 
ences have brought in more wisdom. 

Some, perhaps, led away with the empty name, not con- 
sidering the thingy may be weak enough to wish for, or 
even vain enough to expect another restoration, as they 
would falsely call it. To such, let the advice be, to know 
when they are well. Restorations, properly so called, such 
as we this day commemorate, are truly valuable. The 
restoring a king to his just rights, and a people to their 
religion, liberty, and estates, and all orders and degrees of 
men to their ancient powers and privileges : such a resto^ 
ration is a blessed thing indeed ; it is like restoring life to 
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three kingdoms. But what is it that wants to be restored 
at this day ? Is it the people's liberties ? But no nation 
under the sun enjoys more or greater : or if they did not, 
yet certainly they can never improve national liberty by 
the admission of arbitrary rule and Papal tyranny. 

Is it religion that wants restoring? But though reli- 
gion is not perhaps altogether in so flourishing a state as 
its best friends may wish, or its enemies fear; yet (God 
be thanked) it still retains a good degree of strength and 
splendour; both which would be mightily impaired and 
obscured, and in a while destroyed, by letting in upon us 
Popish superstition and idolatry^ 

Does monarchy, or episcopacy y or parliamentary powers, 
want to be restored as formerly ? the nobility to their 
seats, the clergy to their cures, the getUry to their paternal 
inheritances ? No. Nor would the return of Popery be a 
proper means, were there any thing wanting of this kind 
to restore or to resettle men in their just rights, but rather 
to unsettle every thing, and to throw us back again into 
the wildest confusions. 

Does the royal family , as formerly, still want restoring ? 
But who knows not that his Majesty now reigning (and 
long may he reign) is a branch of the same royal stock 
with him whose restoration we are now celebrating; and 
but one remove farther distant, in the course of natural 
descent, from the same royal progenitor. 

But strict lineal succession, perhaps, is wanting. Be it 
so : it is a happiness which many or most of our ancient 
and best kings, from the conquest downwards, have also 
wanted. A happiness, no doubt, it is to have it, (for peace 
and tranquillity sake,) when it can be had ; that is, when 
it falls in with, or is not a bar to a kingdom's safety ; 
which is always of nearer concernment than peace or tran- 
quillity. As bare conveniences must ever yield to necessi- 
ties, so must considerations of peace to those of safety and 
preservation, such as without which a kingdom cannot 
tolerably subsist. 
To be short, lineal succession is still kept up, as far as is 
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consistent with the nation's just rights and liberties, or 
with the fundamental laws and constitution of the king- 
dom ; that isy as far as our ancestors (in whose power it 
was) ever intended any such slricl rule of succession, or in 
fact observed it : nor can reason, or good sense, or com- 
mon justice to a free people, and under a limited monar- 
chy y demand or admit of more. All parties, in their turns, 
will make use of such a plea or pretext about hereditary 
right, when it favours their purposes, or falls in with their 
inclinations : but as it never has been, so we may be con- 
fident it never will be, a reasonv/'wh any considerable num- 
bers of men, but such as have been before determined by 
other reasons, stronger and more prevailing. 

Real scruples of conscience, as to this particular, remain 
but with a fetv, and those the most sedentary and least 
enterprising of any : and it will always cast a damp upon 
men of that religious frame and devout temper of mind, 
to consider, that what they would call restoring a king to 
his just right, would yet be restoring the ki?igdom to no- 
thing but slavery, penury, or persecution, it may be, for 
the present, and in the end, superstition, darkness, and 
idolatry. What good man, however scrupulous about the 
rigUts oi princes, would not even dread such a restoration; 
and rather sit down with his scruples in retirement, soli- 
tude, and repose, than be ever consenting (upon very un- 
certain reasonings, and as uticertai?i prospect of success) 
to bring certain misery upon his fellow subjects ? 

Upon the whole it appears, (which is what I intend by 
all I have here said,) that such a restoration as some have 
vainly thought on, or endeavoured, could be nothing akin 
to that which we now commemorate; but as unlike it 
and contrary as possible in all material circumstances. 
And the reasons which once so strongly/ pleaded for the 
one, do now as strongly plead against the other; since it 
would not be restoring us to any happiness we want, but 
to such miseries, or even to greater than those from which 
we were this day delivered. 

Let us then be thankful to Almighty God for the bless- 
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ings which he hath sent us, and has preserved to this time ; 
for restoring to us our happy constitution and legal esta- 
blishment in one reign, and for watching over it in another ; 
for securing and strengthening it in a third, and for im- 
proving) fixing, and perfecting it in the reigns following. 
All which gives us grounds to hope, (unless God for our 
sins shall otherwise determine,) that the blessings which 
we now commemorate may prove as lasting and durable for 
ages to come, as they are highly valuable for the present. 
Let but the spirit of contention cease, and brotherly love 
return : ** Depart from evil, and do good j and dwell for 
" evermore." 
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Prov. xxiL 6, 

Train up a child in the way he should go : and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it. 

J. HE meaning and design of these words of King Solo- 
mon is plain and obvious at first hearing : from whence we 
may reap this advantage, that the time which upon more 
difficult texts would be spent in prefatory explications, 
may here be more agreeably (and perhaps more usefully 
too) laid out upon the subject. The pertinency of the 
text to the present occasion will, I doubt not, be as clear 
and manifest as the meaning and purport of it : ao that 
your thoughts, very probably, will run quicker upon it 
than any words can do, and will be beforehand with me 
in the application. My design from it is to offer, or ra- 
ther to repeat, some of the most obvious and most ap- 
proved rules and directions for the training up children ; 
and to intimate of how great moment and importance 
they are to the children themselves, to their parents and 
others having the charge over them, and to the public at 
large. 

You will not, I presume, expect any new directions 
from me on this head, (the older they are the better,) nor 
indeed any so exact and accurate as those which have 
been more maturely weighed, and after long experience, 
perfected by the - united wisdom and jomt counsels of 
those whom God hath raised up to inspect, promote, and 
conduct this weighty affair through this great city, and 
other parts of the kingdom. All I shall endeavour is, to 
collect and lay before you a few useful bmts, out of many 
you will think on; such as may deserve to be treasured 
up in our memories, and such as, in regard either to their 
own weight or to our forgetfulness, may very well bear 
tbe repeating and frequent inculcating. And now not to 
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detain you with any farther preface, I proceed directly to 
what I intend. 

First, To point out some of the principal rules or direc- 
tions for the religious training up of children. 

Secondly, To remind us of some special reasons and 
motives proper to enforce the use and exercise of them : 
concluding all with a brief application of the whole to as 
many as are any way capable of promoting, assisting, or 
encouraging so good a work. 

I. I am, first, to point out some of the principal rules 
or directions for the religious training up of children. TTie 
persons herein chiefly concerned are fathers and mothers, 
natural and spiritual, masters and mistresses, tutors, guar- 
dians, governors, and the like. All the branches of this 
duty belong not equally to all : many of them are indeed 
common to parents, masters, guardians, £cc. but some 
are special to parents only, or to them chiefly, and not to 
the rest. In the enumeration of particulars, I shall think 
it sufficient if they belong to any, and" 'if they be of such 
importance as may make it necessary to mention, and not 
to omit them. 

I. I shall begin with what comes first in order, and 
which chiefly belongs to fathers and mothers, godfathers 
and godmothers, the bringing children to the font, to be 
publicly baptized according to the rules and orders of the 
Church of England, formed exactly upon the primitive 
model; saving only as to the allowing and dispensing 
with the pouring on of water upon the child, instead of 
immersion: which allowance has at length, by custom, 
took place of the rule^ and unhappily excluded it, perhaps 
beyond recovery; though many good and pious men 
have hinted their desires, or wishes, for restoring the pri- 
mitive practice, which had constantly obtained in Eng- 
land, from the first planting of Christianity, till within 
less than two hundred years ago, and has not been en- 
tirely laid aside, above a century and a half at most. But 
enough of that. 

I S£ud publicly baptiz«^d. For as to the custom of ad- 
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ministering Baptism by reading the office for public Bap^ 
tism in private houses, it is of very late date, and is nei^ 
ther so decent nor so regular as the public method which 
our Church prescribes in her Rubrics. It has indeed, 
with great reluctance, been submitted to, and still is so ; 
and especially in this city more than in any other place of 
the kingdom. Custom hath here also prevailed against 
rule ; and many have been, in a manner, forced to com- 
ply with it, upon prudential reasons ; submitting to it as 
a tolerable inconvenience, to prevent greater. But it were 
much to be wished that the more public and solen^ way 
were again restored, and universally practised as formerly. 
To proceed. 

When Baptism is once over, nothing more remains to 
be done for the infant^ in the religious way, for some 
time; except it be praying for him. The care of sup- 
porting and cherishing the growing infants, while unable 
(o speak, or to learn any thing, falls not under the head 
of religious education: as neither does the method of 
nursingf or suckling them ; though it may not be impro- 
per to throw in a word or two of it, because a case of con-' 
science has been thought to be nearly concerned in it. 
Some Divines of great note have been very particular and 
pressing upon the duty of mothers^ as obliged to nurse 
and suckle their own children. I cannot stay to examine 
their reasons for it, which are not all of the same weight, 
but differing in the degrees of more and less. One thing, 
however, is certain, that it is no unalterable duty of mo- 
thers so to do : in some circumstances they cannot, and 
in others they need not ; there is a latitude left for discre- 
tion and prudence in such cases. They are in duty bound 
to do the best they can for the health of their children, 
and the right forming their tempers and manners; both 
which may^ in some measure, depend on their first milk, 
or on the method of nursing. But if both these points 
may be effectually secured, (as they often may,) as well 
by a nurse^ as by the proper mother ^ then the thing is in- 
different, and either way may be taken without scruple, 
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But I pass on to something of much greater moment, and 
of more necessary and standing obligation. 

2. As "soon as children are grown up to be capable of 
learning any thing, it is the business of those, under 
whose care they are, to use all proper precautions to pre- 
vent their learning any evil customs or bad habits ; and 
to season them betimes with a just and awful sense of a 
God and a world to come. They have souls to provide 
for as well as bodies: and therefore due care must be 
taken of the more precious part, which shall survive the 
other, and endure for ever. When children arrive to little 
notices of things, (sooner or later, according to their dif- 
ferent capacities,) care must be taken to prevent their re- 
ceiving or retaining any ill impressions. A child of three 
or four years growth, though he will have but a very 
ftant and imperfect sense of what is good or evil, may yet 
contract habits of either. He may learn stubbornness at 
that age, which, if it grows up with him, will prove a 
very ill quality : or he may learn submission, modesty, 
and obedience, which will, in time, produce excellent 
fruits in his after life and conversation. A child wiU, at 
that age, learn to curse or swear, if he becomes acquainted 
with such language : or he may be taught to abhor and 
detest every thing of that kind, and to form his tongue to 
quite another accent. Early care must be taken in a 
matter of so great concemm6nt. 

. Telling of lies is a thing which children will soon learn, 
and especially if they find benefit in it, or can escape the 
rod by it. This should be prevented with all possible 
care, by possessing them very early with the greatest ab- 
horrence and detestation of a lie. And instead bt letting 
them escape punishment by any such little and mean 
artifice, they should be detected in it, and immediately 
brought to shame, and smart for it. Sincerity is the 
noblest and best of qualities, and ought to be timely in- 
stilled and implanted in them. If that be wanting, there 
will scarce be any thing truly good and valuable remain- 
ing. To be deceitful and disingenuous is to be all that 
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is bad: above 'all things therefore encourage and promote 
in children an honest heart, a plain and open speech, a 
frank and ingenuous demeanour. 

It is hard to say, precisely, at what age children be- 
come capable of knowing what we mean by Almighty 
Godf by heaven, or by hell. Some imperfect notion of 
these things may certainly be wrought into them very 
soon ; and they will retain and improve their first notices 
as they grow up. They may be told that God will be 
angry with them when they do amiss ; that he will tor- 
ment them in hell-Jire, where they shall feel excessive 
pain, and be more sensible of smart than they are now : 
and they may be informed, that God will be kind to them 
and bless them, and give them all the good things their 
hearts can wish, provided they do well. Such advices as 
these will at first appear new and strange to them, and 
will put them upon asking many little childish questions 
about them; which should, however, be carefully and 
discreetly answered : and the answers will be well re- 
membered by children as they grow in years, and may 
have a good effect upon them all their lives long. 

It is observable, that many by the hearing of foolish 
stories of oppariMnSy while they were young, have re- 
ceived so deep and lasting impressions, as not to be able, 
when grown up to be men and women, to correct this 
early dread, or even to trust themselves aUme in the dark. 
This IS but a silly and superstitious fear, doing more hurt 
than good : and it would be a prudent and charitable part 
in parents or governors, to prex'entas much as possible 
the frightening of children with any idle taies. of that 
kind. But I would 6bser\'e from it, how strongly those 
fears work afterwards, which have been implanted in 
young and tender minds. And therefore, instead of mak- 
ing children afraid where no fear is, let them be taught 
when, and whom to fear, namely, Almighty God. Let 
them be informed how dreadful his vengeance is towards 
those that dffend him; how he drowned a whole world 
^t once for sinning against him; how he rained down 
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fire and brimstone out of heaven upon sinful Sodom ; how 
he made the earth open and swallow up Corah and his 
company^ for resisting God's high priest, and for being 
stubborn and rebellious; how he ordered a man to be 
stoned to death for breaking the holy Sabbath, caused 
Acban to be as severely punished for stealing; and struck 
Gehazi with leprosy, and Ananias and Sappbira with pre- 
sent death, for lying. Let but children have a list of these 
and the like examples of Divine vengeanpe lodged in their 
memories, by frequent inculcating, and by repeated in- 
quiries how they retain or resent them, and it will be to 
them a standing lesson of religious awe and reverential 
fear of Almighty God, that they shall not dare to offend 
him in any known instance* Then, to give them a more 
present and constant sense of what offences are, and what 
the ccNitrary, let them have notice of them as often as 
they occur before their eyes, in bad and in good examples* 
If they happen, as they often will, to meet with any sad 
examples of drunkenness, swearing, cursing, and the ]ike» 
let not such example pass without its just censure and 
condenmation, that children may be thereby taught what 
to avoid. And when they see the contrary examples of 
piety, modesty, sobriety, and the like, let them hear 
these things commended, that they may be thereby 
taught to go and do likewise. In such a method as this 
may the minds of children be formed up to virtue, and 
steeled against ill impressions ; which is the principal end 
and aim of a religious education. 

5. To do this the more effectually, it will be necessary 
to maintain a just authority over them, either correcting 
or encouraging them, as need may require.. If they be 
first taught to submit to the reason of their governors 
while they are young, they will be the moi« easily and 
certainly conducted by their own reason, when grown up 
to be men and women. They should be taught the lesson 
of submission betimes, before ever their passions grow tq 
a head, and become unmanageable. It may be some- 
times proper to cross and disappoint them : never comply 
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with a froward temper^ nor humour a child even in trifles^ 
if he appears too stubborn and self-willed. One that has 
been always indulged, though in slight matters, during 
his childhood, will expect the like indulgence afterwards 
in matters of much greater consequence. Let them there- 
fore be trained up to submission and modesty; not to 
ipurmur or dispute, but to conform quietly and content* 
edly to rules and orders 3 to be patient under discipline, 
and to take it as a favour whenever their desires are grati- 
fied, or their inclinations indulged. By such a conduct 
they will be made gentle and tractable, dutiiiil and well- 
disposed ; and they will love their parents or their go- 
vernors the better for it. It is a mistake to imagine that 
excessive fondness is the way to oblige and gain them. 
It will rather produce pride and sturdiness for the pre- 
sent: which will at length show itself in ill manners, 
contempt, and rudeness towards their best and kindest 
fnends. The foundation of love must be laid in humility 
and submission : teach them first, to stand in awe by sea- 
sonable correction; and it will be easy afterwards, a 
thousand ways, to attract their love and esteem also. 
<' He that spareth his rod hateth his son," says Solomon : 
^' but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes^." 
And again ; <^ Chasten thy son while there is hope, and 
'< let not thy soul spare for his crying K" In another 
place ; <^ Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child ; 
^* but the rod of correction shall drive it far from him ^." 
But while I am advising a just and seasonable severity, 
I would not forget to throw in some proper cautions, to 
prevent any extreme on that hand. As first, let it not be 
used but when necessary^ or when gentler means fail. If 
a soft rebuke will be as effectual as a sharp reproof, use 
it rather. The tempers of children are not all the same, 
but sometimes widely different; and so requiring a differ- 
ent kind of treatment. If any can be allured and enticed 
to their duty, it is sufficient, and there will be no need of 

» Prov. ziii. 24 . ^ Pn>T. xiz. 18. < Prov. xxii. 15. 
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threats^ which^ in 8uch a case, will do harm. However, 
do tbeir duty they must: and it does not become a pa- 
rent or a governor to use much intreaty where he ought 
to command. 

Another caution, in the nv^tter of correction, is, that it 
be done, as much as possible, without anger, passion, or 
resentment; though always with authority. Passion is 
never a good guide, and least of all in matters which re-> 
quire cool and sober thought. Besides, it sets an ill ex- 
ample to a child, and often tends to alienate his love and 
affections. And there is no occasion at all for anger or 
resentment in the affair of correction. The only end it 
aims at is the good of the child : and it should be consi- 
dered only as a bitter potion in the hand of a kind physi* 
cian, who, though he gives his patient some uneasiness, 
is his friend in doing so, and has no resentment or anger 
against him« 

Another caution in this matter is, to proportion, a 
near as may be, the penalty to the offence : not to be as 
severe for every childish neglect as for stubbornness and 
wilful disobedience, for swearing, or for lying, or other 
sins agiainst God. Slight indiscretions and weaknesses, 
which have no ill meaning nor evil tendency, may be 
slightly passed over : while offences of a more heinous 
nature are to be chastised with proportionable severity. 
Having intinvated what course is proper in order to main- 
tain a just authority over children, I now proceed 'to 
another branch of a parent's or a governor's duty ; name- 

4. To bring them to church, and to instruct them duly 
in their catechism and their daily prayers. The design 
of bringing them so soon to church, even before they can 
well understand what is doing there, is to inure them to 
the constant practice of so necessary a duty. If they 
know little for the present as to what it means, they will 
however be sensible that it is their duty to attend : and as 
they grow older, they will both understand what the 
thing is, and reap the benefit of it. 
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As to teaching tbein the Church Catechism, it is a 
duty so well known, and, I presume, so punctually ob* 
served, that it may suflfice barely to have mentioned it« 
I suppose the same of bringing them to be confirmed. 
They are to be taught likewise to say their daily prayers, 
morning and evening. This is a thing very necessary to 
be strictly insisted on. Children will soon be apt (o 
grow weary of it : and if they be neglected, they will ei- 
ther not perform it at all, or quickly lay it aside. They 
must be told, that it is not a task, imposed upon them 
merely as children, but what must carefully be observed 
and practised as long as they live. And this must be 
often inculcated, and earnestly pressed upon them : other-* 
wise they will be much tempted, in the following stages 
of their lives, through cares, and business, and sundry 
distractions, to leave off the practice, to the great preju- 
dice of their virtue, and with the manifest hazard of their 
souls. 

5. Another duty of parents and governors, as such, is 
to pray and intercede with God for the children under 
their care. Means must be used, and prudent methods 
carefully observed : but it is God alone that can virarrant 
the success of them. Paul has planted, and ApoUos wa- 
tered; but it is God that giveth the increase. A father 
may sow the principles of piety in his children, and a mo- 
ther may improve and cherish them ; a master or a mis^ 
tress may add to both, and a minister may give a helping 
hand to all : and yet without God's grace and blessing to 
improve and further it, it will come to nothing. It there- 
fore highly concerns all that have the charge of children, 
to be often on their knees to implore God's faviour itvi 
assistance upon their. pious and painful endeavours. And 
they need not doubt, but if they do faithfully and truly 
perform their parts, God will do his. 

6. One thing more I have reserved for the last place, 
as bdng most considerable; which is to set g6od ex- 
amples before children, and to keep them as much as 
possible from the sight .of bad ones. It is indeed the 
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bounden duty of all men to lead sober and exemplary- 
lives ; but of those especially who are to go in and out 
before children, and have the duly charge of them. Chil- 
dren are very prone to imitate what they hear and see. 
If you show diem nothing but what is good, they will 
assuredly take to nothing ilL A child that never heard 
an oalh, will not invent one : and if he never sees an ill 
thing done, it is more than probable he will never do one. 
It is bad example commonly which first shows them the 
wrong way, and a certain depravity of nature, prone to 
follow, confirms them in it after. And let this suffice 
just briefly to have intimated the necessity and usefulness 
of setting good examples before children, and of guarding 
them, as much as may be, from the sight, or however 
from the influence of bad ones. 

I have now run through the principal articles, such as 
have to me occurred, relating to the good education of 
children. If the rules I have laid down happen to fall 
short of what hath been already practised in many of our 
schools of charily, (which I am willing to hope hath often 
been the case,) then let what hath been siud pass only for 
an imperfect recital of what have been done in times past, 
for the instruction, imitation, and encouragement of times 
to come. The very worthy trustees of these charities 
have thought it proper, upon the election of a new master 
or mistress, to renew and reinforce these kind of instruc-* 
tions in the strongest manner : and they have had some 
thoughts of erecting a superior school, for the training np 
of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, on purpose to carry 
on and more effectually to secure the same good end. 
All which shows their judgment of what moment and 
importance it is, that the office of training up children be 
punctually executed : and it may well become our place 
and function, in our discourses from the pulpit, to endea- 
vour to add some farther strength and encouragement to 
so good and great designs* In order hereunto, I proceed 
now, secondly, 
IL To remind us of some special reasons and motives. 
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proper to enforce the dudes laid down. And these are 
such as respect either the children themselves, or those 
who have the charge over them, or the public in gene- 
ral. 

I. In regard to the children; the text itself intimates a 
very important reason, or motive ; namely, that if they 
be trained up, while young, to what is good, they will 
not, when they come to be oW, depart from it. Which 
is not to be so strictly understood, as if the general rule 
admitted of no exception. There have been, and there 
will be again, instances to the contrary: but such in* 
stances, we hope, are, in comparison, rare and uncom* 
mon. Those who have been well educated from the first, 
will, for the most part, hold on in the sarfie pious course. 
It seems to fare with our minds as it does with our bo* 
dies, to a great degree of resemblance. They are supple 
and pliable in their first and early years, easily bowed and 
turned this way or that: but they grow fixed and stiffened 
as they ripen in age, then preserving the same shape, fi- 
gure, and frame, into which they had been first moulded. 
The very disposition and turn of the mind depends much 
upon it : and perhaps a great deal of what we are used to 
call natural temperj is little more than that particular 
frame of heart which was first infused in our education. 
It is a great advantage to religion to have been timely 
planted in the tender soil, and to have taken the first pos- 
session : and education, though not the only, is yet the 
principal circumstance, and has the most considerable 
3hare in our tempers and manners. Of the few good men 
there are, most of them may probably, upon reflection, 
find, that their pious dispositions were at first owing, 
under God, to the prudent care of some that had the 
charge of their infancy. Not but that persons, however 
well tndned up in in&ncy, may afterward fall away in 
time of temptation : but they do not ordinarily do so ; or 
if they do, their consciences soon recoil, their good prin- 
ciples formerly imbibed still remain ; and they will at one 
time or other exert themselves again with force and \i^ 
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gour. When once the heat is over^ and a little cool re- 
flection succeeds, such persons generally will relent, and 
remember from whence they are fallen, will return and 
live : and it but rarely, perhaps, is found that they totally 
and finally miscarry. From hence appears how invaluable 
a blessing it is to have been set right at first. How easi- 
ly, I had almost said insensibly, may such arrive to the 
greatest heights. They run through the diflicalties of a 
religious course without so much as feeling the pain and 
toil of it. Happy they that have been thus conducted 
through the paths of virtue, almost insensible of the 
dangers every way surrounding them ; who have never 
known what it is to have been captive to sin and Satan, 
never felt the weight of prevailing lusts, corrupt customs, 
or vicious habits. How easily may they obtain a crown^ 
which must cost others dear, and be but hardly at length 
gained, (if gained at all,) after many doubtful struggles, 
many sighs and tears, many bitter pains and agonies of 
mind! So much for the advantage of good education to 
the children themselves. 

a. I may next mention the advantage accruing to pa- 
rentSf or others who have the care over them, iri respect 
of their peace and comfort in this life, and their rewards 
in a life to come. As ever they hope to have any joy or 
consolation in the children grown up, let them be care- 
ful to season them betimes with principles of piety. For 
if they be not taught to fear God, they will not fear 
roan: if they have no love or reverence for their Crea- 
tor, they will not love or reverence their other best 
fri^ids. Where there is little or no sense of religion, 
all other bonds or ties, such as nearness of blood or kind- 
nesses received, signify nothing. They will be sturdy 
and stubborn toward those who had the rule over them, 
will despise their aged parents, and pay no reverence to 
their grey hairs. And what can we expeict better? Would 
we have wheat spring up where nothing hath been sown 
but tares? Or should we look for any thriving fruits from 
a neglected and barren soil ? No : according to what we 
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sow, that we may' expect to reap: and if children be 
rightly educated, then and then only may their parents, 
guardians, governors, or other friends, find joy, and com- 
fort, and satisfaction in theiti. But besides the present 
comfort, there is a much greater in reserve hereafter. The 
children whom they have well instructed and piously 
educated shall as certainly accompany them to heaven, as 
they now do to church; and shall there, with united me- 
lody, tune their hallelujahs^ here begun, to a more exalted 
strain of praises and thanksgivings. There shall they re- 
turn their joyous thanks to their kind preservers, for so 
happily conducting them to that blessed place: which 
will be so much the more welcome and delightful to both, 
for the mutual joy and satisfaction they shall have in each 
other. It remains now only to consider, 

3. The advantage hence arising to the public in general. 
If children be well educated, it must of course turn to the 
public peace and prosperity of a church or kingdom. 
Ev^ry good man, so raised, becomes a blessing to the 
neighbourhood where he dwells ; as, on the other hand, 
every bad man is a common pest and nuisance. There 
cannot then be any surer foundation laid, than what we 
are now mentioning, for the security, peace, and welfare 
of any state or people. Which is the reason why in 
Rome, and Athens, and Sparta, and other well ordered 
governments of old time, a more especial care was taken 
about the training up youth. Without this, men would 
grow wild and savage, and unfit for society. Rebellions, 
rapines, murders, and other monstrous impieties, are but 
the natural fruits of depraved nature, uncultivated by edu- 
cation. But if youth be wisely .and justly managed, how 
happy will its influence be upon society, and what bless- 
ings will it draw down from heaven upon men I This 
will be the surest way to make our Church flourish and 
prosper. If the youth be brought up to understand her 
doctrines and to practise her rules, they will one day be 
both supports to it and ornaments of it. They will, we 
hope, from these good beginnings proceed daily to make 
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greater and greater improvements : they will come better 
prepared to attend upon God's ministers, and to receive 
fuller instructions to complete and perfect them in all vir- 
tuous and godly living. Religion will hereby daily abound 
more and more^ and gather new life and strength through 
the whole kingdom. These are some of the advantages 
proposed by our schools of charity y happily set on foot, 
and wonderfully blessed with success, through all parts of 
our island. The application and inference from all is, 
that we be every one of us willing and desirous to join 
our sincere endeavours for the promoting so good a work; 
contributing our quota of money at least, if not of bur 
service, . according to our several stations and abilities, 
toward thus making the world wiser, and the Church 
larger; towards the improving of mankind here, and the 
enlarging the number of the blessed hereafter. There is 
no need to multiply persuasives in so pl^n a case : the 
thing speaks itself, and carries all the force of the most 
moving eloquence or commanding rhetoric along with it. 
.Who that hath any bowels of compassion for his Chris- 
tian brethren, any love for his native country, any con- 
cern for our excellent Church, any regard for God and 
religion, or any tenderness for the souls of men, can ever 
turn away his face, or draw back his hand from promot- 
ing wd encouraging, to the utmost of his power, so de- 
sirable and so blessed a work as we are now upon ? a 
work, which, if it be as wisely and as carefully pursued, ' 
as it is piously intended and laid, will, I doubt not, go on 
prosperously while the Church stands, or the world lasts. 
If proper persons be employed for inspecting and educat- 
ing the poor children, and a conscientious care be all 
along taken in collecting and disposing the charitable con- 
tributions in such a manner as may best answer the pur- 
poses intended : if the provision thus raised be ever pru- 
dently regulated and portioned out, so as neither to «r- 
ceed nor come short of the first and main design ; large 
enough to invite the poor parents to send their children to 
these schools ; and not too large, so as either to puff the 
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children up> and set them above their proper rank and 
order, or to make them disdain any the lowest kind of 
work or service, such as they are bom to, and wherein 
they may be most useful : I say, if these, and the like 
prudent regulations, (such as the worthy trusteesy the 
best judges of them, shall find most expedient and prac- 
ticable,) be from time to time carefully observed, and con- 
stantly conveyed down, in succession, to others; I will 
even venture to foretell, that there will never be wanting 
hands sufficient to promote and carry on this great design 
to distant generations. All that are well-disposed^ and 
understand their true happiness, will be ambitious to bear 
part in this charitable work of ours; wisely considering, 
how much they shall thereby serve the interests of the 
public, and their own also, both here and hereafter. 
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